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This Issue in Brief 


(reat variations were found in the proportions of men 45 years old or 
over employed in manufacturing establishments in Massachusetts in 
October 1935. A survey by the Department of Labor and Industries 
of that State disclosed that the percentages of older men in many of 
the industries were far above the proportion of men 45—64 years of age 
in the general population of Massachusetts. On the other hand, in 
certain industries the percentages of older men employed fell very 
much below the population standard. In establishments manu- 
facturing radio apparatus only 7.1 percent of the male workers were 
{5 yearsof age or over, while in silverware and plated-ware manufactur- 
ing concerns 53.3 percent of the men were in that age group. Page 
1359. 

Many families are now installed in the new subsistence and farm 
homesteads provided through the operations of the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration, and the three suburban “greenbelt towns” are well under 
way. The Administration’s program has reached a point where it is 
possible to describe in some detail the management and financial 
arrangements under which the communities will operate and to give 
specific information on typical projects. This is done in an article 
beginning on page 1387. 

A system for clearing labor among the several States is maintained by 
the United States Employment Service in accordance with a special 
provision of the Wagner-Peyser Act of June 1933. Facilities for shifting 
from one area to another labor required but not available locally are 
particularly important to industry in periods of economic recovery. 
Through this clearance procedure, over 227,000 placements were made 
in positions in the several States during the calendar year 1936. For 
the first quarter of 1937 nearly 24,000 such placements are reported. 
Page 1401. 

Allowances for vacations with pay for production workers have been 
provided for in a number of collective agreements. Annual paid vaca- 
tions are general in agreements among licensed ship officers and in 
the rubber and petroleum industries, but the provision is fairly 
lrequent on city street-railway and bus lines, in retail trade, and in 
newspaper editorial rooms. Page 1486. 


Average annual earnings in the iron and steel industry in 1934 
amounted to $1,124 for those employees whose work periods extended over 


a2 


weeks during the year. Those whose work was spread over 40 or 
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VI THIS ISSUE IN BRIEF 


more weeks averaged $1,045, while the average for all employees \}, 
worked any part of 1934 was $948. These figures include both jal. - 
and female wage earners and also office employees. However, |} 
refer only to earnings of individuals in particular establishment ) 

do not include possible earnings from other sources during the periods 

in which the individual was not employed in the iron and stee! 

to which he was normally attached. Page 1526. - 


There were 34,188,000 persons employed in nonagricultural indu sir; \ 
in the United States in March 1937, according to estimates made by — - 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This represented r 


increase of more than 8,200,000 above the low point of the depressio 
in March 1933, and brought the total to within about 1,240,000. 
the number employed in March 1929. This does not mean, of cow 
that unemployment had been reduced to within 1,240,000 of the 192 
level, as, due to normal population growth, there had been a ver 
considerable increase in the number of employable persons. Page | 42' 
Forty-five States have union-label laws which authorize associations « PS 
employees to adopt a device to designate the products of their labor. Thos fy 
laws secure to labor organizations the right to register, use, and pro-f ,. 
tect from counterfeit or unauthorized use the trade marks or labek— 
chosen by them to distinguish the products of union labor from other fF }, 
goods or manufactured articles. Page 1472. d 
Cooperative housing in Europe, although very successful in provid a 
good homes at lower cost than those privately built, has not benefited the si 
lowest income group of the population, according to the report of the> 2 
commission appointed by the President to study cooperatives 
Europe. Also, the commission found no evidence that private build-f tl 
ing initiative had received any permanent injury from the development w 
of cooperative housing. Page 1439. m 
m 
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Discrimination in the Employment of Older Workers in 
Massachusetts’ 


By Lucite Eaves, Proressor Emerita, StmmMons Co.LueGce, Boston 


ASSACHUSETTS wage earners complain bitterly that em- 
M ployers refuse jobs to middle-aged workers. They have called 
upon the General Court at its sessions of 1934, 1935, 1936, and 1937 to 
find remedies for this alleged discrimination. A healthy worker feels 
that he is in his prime when 45 to 65 years old; he has acquired skill 
and experience, his self-respect has been sustained by many years of 
useful services, and he feels that he has established property rights in 
his job. The welfare of his family and many other social interests are 
dependent on his regular employment. His right to security in old 
age is now recognized, but he knows that the effort to build up a pen- 
sion at 65 will be futile without an earned income during the previous 
20 years. 

The employment status of these mature workers at the time when 
the demands for legal protection reached a focus can be appraised 
with the help of data gathered in the State-wide census of unemploy- 
ment made in Massachusetts in January 1934. One-fourth of the 
men and one-fifth of the women 45 to 64 years old were unable to 
find the gainful employment which they sought at that time. It is 
true that young persons not yet 20 years old had even less success in 
finding work, and that relays of these idle youths increased the per- 
centages of unemployment of workers 20 to 44 years old in 1934 to an 
even greater rate than that of workers 45 to 64 years old (tables 1 and 
2). However, it is probable that the depression caused greater 
unhappiness for the older than for the younger men and women. 
They had lost positions in which they felt securely established and a 


' Statistical data presented in this article have been taken chiefly from reports of investigations conducted 
by Roswell F. Phelps, director of statistics, of the Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries. 
Iam indebted to the department also for the charts. The investigations of discrimination in employment 
Covered a larger range of topics than could be included in the space allotted for this article. More complete 
feports of the minutes of public hearings, and of data obtained from employers, departments of public 
Welfare and public employment bureaus will be published in the full report, which will appear as a part of 
the Annual Report of the Massachusetts Dey,artment of Labor and Industries for 1936. 
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high proportion were supporting family dependents. Many </ ¢j, T: 
young persons had never obtained regular employment. The y: 
men quickly exhausted their resources and required the aid 0° {¢ 
porary Government work, but the older men had accumulated p 
and savings which they used before becoming eligible for this 
ance. Thus 23.2 percent of the men 20 to 44 years old had tem; 
Government work in 1934, but this assistance was given to on| 
percent of the men 45 to 65 years old. 

Success of the men and women in finding work when they w 
the age groups 45 to 64 is not readily comparable, because 
proportion of the women were not seeking employment. T! 
1934 there were 95 men to every hundred women in the ages*betwe 
45 and 64, but there were at this time 436 of these older me: 
every hundred of the women who were seeking employment. 1 
lack of competition seems to have given the older women 
advantage. In the younger age groups their rate of increase in | 
ployment was higher than that of the men—304.8 percent for wo 
20 to 44 years old, as compared with 272.2 percent for men—but 1) 
age groups between 45 and 64 the increases in unemployment betw: 

1930 and 1934 were 256.7 percent for women and 261.0 percent 
men. It is true, also, that in 1934 the percentages of women desiri 9 
work who failed to find employment were less in all adult age gro 


\ 
(tables 1 -and 2). Unemployed women received much less Gove 
ment aid than men, as only 0.5 percent of the younger and 0.4 perc 
of the older age groups were provided with this work in 1934. 
t] 
Table 1.—-Percent of Massachusetts Employable Workers Who Were Unem| 
in January 1934, by Age Groups ) 
t! 
Percent of employable workers unem| g 
Age group 
Total Males Fi 
\ 
14 years ; 52.3 51.7 >) 
15 years 60.8 62. 4 
16 years 63.6 66. 1 
17 years : 56. 6 61.5 
18 years 51.2 56.3 i 
19 years : 5.5 50. 2 ‘ :' 
20 years 38. 4 13.5 1 
21 to 24 years 28. 2 33.7 d 
25 to 29 years. - 21.0 25. 0 | 
30 to 34 years 19.0 21.0 
35 to 39 years , . 19. 5 20.7 9 
40 to 44 years 20.0 20.9 é 
45 to 49 years , 22. 0 22. 8 | 
50 to 54 years , ' 23. 3 24. 1 
55 to 59 years__- : 25. 6 26. 3 
60 to 64 years ‘ 27.2 28. 4 
65 to 69 years -- 29.8 31.2 | { 
70 years and over -_- ; ; ‘ 24.8 26.3 
All ages reported_.__- ; a ma 25. 2 26. 6 } 


1 These percentages show unemployment of women seeking opportunities to earn. A much h 
portion of men seek gainful employment. 


Data from table 3, Report on the Census of Unemployment in Massachussetts, as of Jan. 2, 19 
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Table 2.—Changes in Number of Adults Unemployed in Massachusetts, 1930 ! to 
1934,? by Sex and Age Groups 


Number of unemployed 


Age groups Total Males Females 

1930 1934 1930 1934 1930 1934 
ears 87,331 | 244,269 | 67,225 | 182,982 20, 106 61, 287 
24 years... 25,309 | 80,444 18, 188 52, 799 7,121 27, 645 
29 years 17,235 | 48,725 | 13,202 | 37,206 4, 033 11, 519 
to 34 years 14,628 | 37,75! 11, 576 30, 233 3, 052 7,518 
9 years 15,598 | 39,263 | 12,423 | 31,542 3, 178 7,721 
to 44 years 14,561 | 38,086 11, 836 31,202} 2,725 6, 834 
 vears $5,350 | 118,077 38, 162 99, 625 7, 188 18, 452 
to 49 years 13,939 | 36,310 | 11,494 | 30,003 2,445 6, 307 
to 54 years 12,396 | 33, 291 10,332 | 27, 787 2, 064 5, 504 
59 years 10, 715 26, 303 9,112 22, 431 1, 603 3, 872 
to 64 years 8,300 | 22, 17: 7,224 | 19,404 1, 076 2, 769 
i9 years 5,417 | 14,023 4, $28 12, 606 SRY 1, 407 
years and ove! 3, 232 7, 183 2, 923 6, 668 309 515 
lhis includes class A ‘‘persons out of a job, able to work, and looking fora job’’ and class B ‘‘persons 


iving jobs but on lay-off without pay, excluding those sick or voluntarily idle’’, from the Federal Census of 


‘hose willing and able to work but wholly unemployed and those holding temporary Government or 
vate jobs. Figures from the ‘‘Census of Unemployment in Massachusetts, as of Jan. 2, 1934.’’ 


The percentages of increase in unemployment in the two age groups 
20-44 years and 45-64 years from 1930 to 1934 are shown below: 


Both 

(ge group: Males Females sezres 
20-44 years 272. 2 304. 8 279. 8 
15-64 years ‘ 261. 0 256. 7 260. 4 


Although the complaints of discrimination in employment against 
the workers over 45 years old were common long before the depression 
period, the demands for legislation which gave rise to the investiga- 
tions summarized in this article began in 1934. The recess commis- 
sion, to which the petition for relief was referred, was assigned also 
the task of recommending alterations in the Massachusetts Old-Age 
Assistance Act. The need of adjusting that measure to the Federal 
social-security legislation absorbed the attention of the legislators in 
1935, so that but little consideration was given to the alleged discrimi- 
nation against the older workers seeking employment. The Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industries was instructed to make an investigation 
and recommend a bill to the 1936 session of the General Court. 
Between September 27 and December 2, 1935, 14 public hearings and 
2 conferences were held in important industrial centers of the State. 
The evidence presented in the hearings reflected the experiences or 
beliefs which had given rise to the demands for remedies, but were too 
indefinite or even contradictory to supply a sound basis for legisla- 
tion. A preliminary report was submitted to the speaker of the 
house on April 21,1936. After conference with the house and senate 
chairmen of the legislative committee on labor, and with Repre- 
sentative Clampit of Springfield, who introduced the resolve providing 
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for the investigation, the speaker returned the preliminary repor: \j} 
a statement to the effect that he felt it would not be advisable to yj; 
the preliminary report for consideration by the legislature so |: :o }, 
the session. Investigations were continued by the Departm 
Labor and Industries, and extracts from its final report were pres: te, 
in support of house bill 33 of the session of 1937. ‘The large ac: 
lation of statistical data, a portion of which have been utilized iy, ¢})j< 
discussion, will be published in the annual report of the department of 
labor and industries for the year 1936. 


Abstract of Testimony Presented at the Public Hearings ” 


* Tur public hearings were attended chiefly by members of thy 
General Court and officials of trade-unions. For obvious reason: 
individual wage earners suffering from discrimination were relu 

to make public complaint of refusal to employ because of alleged 
incapacity due to advancing years. However, the secretaries of the 
unions usually serve as placement agents, so their testimony has thy 
validity of direct contact with employment problems. Complaint: 
of discrimination were least in occupations where there were strong 
unions and relatively stable working forces. Thus, reports of trade- 
union officials were most favorable for the printers and railway 
employees. The president of the Worcester Typographical Unio 
testified: 

We have a number of gray-haired people working in our organization and \ 
have our own pension plan applying to printers who have reached the age of (i 
or over. Some of them work 2 days a week in the office and with their p 
are able to average about $27 a week. * * * When a man begins to slow up 
knowledge of the business is still very valuable, and he is transferred to 
other department within the shop where his years of experience can be ut 
to advantage. During my 30 years with this organization in Worcester, I ¢ 
know of any discrimination in our business on account of age. A man’s knowledg 
of job printing is valuable until he drops. 

The President of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Loca! 
No. 426, gave even stronger evidence of success in the protection of 
older workers: 


We have always gone along on the theory that the older the men, the n 
efficient they are. Most of the men in the train service are between 50 and 75 
The biggest percentage of the men employed in our branch average 60 years of 
age. We have men working who are 75, still going strong, and we contend that 
our organization is built on that theory of protecting the older men. Sometimes 
an argument will come up about the efficiency of a man, but we are always able t 
keep him on his job. * * * At certain times officials have taken the stand and 
criticised the older men, perhaps even taken them out of the service for a short 
time, but they are always reinstated. * * * There are certain rules for restricting 
the hiring after they are 35 in our train-service department, but that does not 
interfere with the men who have been employed. * * * These restrictions app)! 


to those entering the service. * * * Some of our men have worked for us from 


30 to 60 years. 


2 These have been taken’ rom the minutes of the hearings which will be presented more fully i! 
report of the Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries. 
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hese accounts of stable employment for older workers are quite 
exceptional. The greater part of the testimony presented in the 
hearings consisted of depressing repetitions of complaints that 
workers over 45 years old were refused employment without an 
opportunity to demonstrate efficiency. Discrimination appeared 
to be greatest when work is seasonal or temporary with opportunities 
for frequent separations and rehirings. Thus members of the building 
trades, particularly the painters and carpenters, complained that they 
suffered not only from the general inactivity in construction, but also 
from marked unwillingness to engage the older workers. Their 
officials were particularly bitter about the refusal to employ older 
men on Federal building projects. 

Officials in building trades in Worcester, Brockton, Lawrence, 
Pittsfield, Greenfield, Fall River, New Bedford, and Boston told the 
same stories of contractors’ insisting, when help was ordered, that 
young men must be sent. The painters complained that when med- 
ical examinations were given for insurance, the doctors were sure to 
reject older men because they found traces of lead poisoning. Those 
employing the painters insisted that spry, young men were needed 
because there would be much climbing, but the suggestion that 
older men could do inside work seems to have brought no results. 

Orders sent to carpenters’ unions also specified that only young men 
were desired, and when the older men were sent they were dismissed 
after 1 or 2 days of work. The business agent of the Brockton car- 
penters’ union said the employers seldom insist that only young men 
be taken on, but that the foremen and superintendents of work often 
do and will dismiss the older men. “It happened this fall, within a 
few weeks ago. The foreman said he wanted men and wanted young 
men, not old ones. On one job I sent them some men, and they worked 
| day and then the employer told me the men were too old. I could 
cite case after case.”’ Similar complaints came from Pittsfield. 
“Some time ago a representative of a big local concern applied at the 
union hall for some carpenters, but he frankly stated that no men 
over 45 would be accepted. * * * When the C. C. C. Camp was 
going up I sent some older carpenters—around 50 or 60—but they 
only stayed on the job for about 2 days. Younger men were out in 
their places.’ 

“You cannot do away with discrimination until the unemployed 
are employed. There are 15,000 out of work in New Bedford. Who 
can imagine a situation like that with no discrimination on account 
of age?” exclaimed the representative of the New Bedford spinners. 
This applies to factory workers in all the large industrial centers of the 
State. The index numbers showing the fluctuations in numbers em- 
ployed, in comparison with the averages for 1925, 1926, and 1927, give 
mathematical verification of the common stories of wholesale dismis- 
sals and opportunities for selective rehiring which brought bitter dis- 
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appointment to many of the unwanted, older workers. Employ :j¢, 
was at a minimum in nearly all factories in 1932, but marked impo) 


Vt. 


° ° : le 
ments came in 1934 or 1935, the years when hearings about dis«riy,. 
P , ame ; wo 
ination were under way. Of the cities where hearings were held, |, 

° ° ° ° ) 
River and Lynn were the only ones which failed to share in this yy 
ward trend. 

Table 3.—Index Numbers of Employment in Representative Manufacturing 
Establishments in 15 Leading Industrial Cities of Massachusetts ! 0" 
() 
Annual index numbers of employment tin 
number employed in 1925, 1926, and 1927 
City 
1932 1933 1934 1935 
sp 
Boston 5g 7 59.8 64.6 67.4 1 
Brockton 63. 0 69.9 76.1 75.8 
Cambridge 63.5 69. 1 70.5 70.4 de 
Chicopee 49.4 16.9 63.3 69.8 
Fall River 55. 6 73. 0 77.3 52.3 
Fitchburg 50.6 60.8 65. 5 73. 7 
Haverhill 64.3 75. 2 69. 1 70. 4 
Holyoke 51.3 64.5 57.5 66. 7 
Lawrence 66. 3 82.6 76. 5 108 
Lowell 58.9 65. 2 66.3 60.3 
Lynn... 61.5 59. 7 59. 6 57.6 
New Bedford 16. 6 65.9 69.8 71.0 
Peabody 79. 5 89.8 95.3 95.3 = 
Springfield 62.3 69.4 79. 5 78. | 
W orcester 54.8 74. 6 SO. 9 82. 4 , 
! From Annual Report of the Department of Labor and Industries for the year ending Nov 
yet published). 

Representatives of the textile workers told of the hiring of non- 
residents while older local workers were still unemployed. The secre- h 
tary of the United Textile Workers of America, Local 1715, descrily u 
this situation in Lawrence, where recovery has been most complet: a 
(table 3). His testimony in part was as follows: | 

In no other place have I ever encountered so much discrimination against 
workers. There is a general feeling of fearamong the people. * * * Worker c 
who have been employed for years, sometimes even 25 years and more, were |a ( 
off during slack periods and not rehired when the mills picked up again. ‘Thies 
mills are going now at full capacity and there is room for these workers, becaus | 
workers are flocking here from New Hampshire, Vermont, and Rhode Is 
There is room for plenty of workers under 40. * * * | 


Now I think it might be interesting if you would make a canvass of drug s‘ 
in this vicinity, and you will find that these druggists will tell you that the: 
doing a very good business in hair dyes, and that when the people buy them thr 
will say that they have to keep their hair dark and look young in order to 
their jobs. * * * TI also wish to mention that the mill workers refuse to 
their right ages in Lawrence. In every mill except one, textile workers mn 
pass the age of 55. 


Similar experiences were recounted by officials of shoe and leathie: 
workers’ unions, except that greater complaint was made of the evils 
of the speeding-up and bonus systems. Some protection was give! 
by the seniority regulations in places where the unions were wel! 











OVe, 


rl. 
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preanized. But in this, as in other industries, reorganization after : 
period of shut-down usually resulted in the elimination of older 
workers. An official of the National Leather Workers’ Union told 
of such a period of readjustment in a Lynn firm. 

{nother concern was in business for 75 years, and at one time was the largest 
sheepskin plant in the world. This firm tried to keep quality and wages until 
they found themselves against the wall. They had at that time 100 employees 
over 90 years of age. These men were laid off and the factory shutdown. * * * 
Out of these hundred men, 60 of them are on the welfare, or have been at one 
time or another. When the firm started up again, not 5 of the old men were 
taken back. 

Several speakers declared that the garment workers suffer from 
speeding up to a pace which cannot be maintained by older workers. 
The representative of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
described the situation in Fall River thus: 

| would like to say that there are 4,000 women employed in the mills, and more 
than half of these are under 21. I find that a special effort is made to employ 
ounger women. The preference for younger women is due first of all to the 
speed and tension under which garment workers are employed. When women 
get to be 30 or 40, it is difficult for them to get back to work, because they are 
told they are slower than the younger people. The problem of old age does not 
start at 70; it starts much earlier, and it is a problem that we should do something 
about. 

Testimony of Members of the General Court 


OnE or more members of the General Court usually appeared at the 
hearings to tell of observations which confirmed the testimony of trade- 
union Officials. ‘They had received numerous personal appeals for 
assistance and could tell harrowing tales of individual cases of special 
hardship. Representative Ralph V. Clampit, of Springfield, who had 
sponsored the demands for investigation and legislation, gave three 
causes which he considered to be of major importance in promoting 
discrimination, namely, certain phases of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, group insurance,-and private-pension systems. The legis- 
lators pointed out the hardships of heads of families who were de- 
prived of opportunities for gainful employment when their children 
are of high-school age and in need of education for useful citizenship. 
The mayor of Fall River gave emphasis to their statements of social 
evils by telling of the tax burdens created by the large number of older 
men who are on the welfare rolls. 

Repeated charges that discrimination is promoted by the demands 
made by insurance companies carrying workmen’s compensation were 
refuted by J. W. Downs, counsel for the Insurance Federation of 
Massachusetts. He pointed out that premiums are adjusted to the 
hazards of the industries and are based on pay rolls without regard to 
the ages of the employees. 
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The secretary of the Boston Retail Trade Board and empl 
manager of one of the largest department stores told of the g& 
treatment given older workers by Boston mercantile establis! 
However, it was admitted that the chain stores gave work to vi 
older employees. 


Investigation by Department of Labor and Industries 


THE questionnaire sent by the statistics division of the Depa: 
of Labor and Industries to employers of 10 or more persons called {o 
data which would make possible a more definite appraisal of th 
validity and extent of the evils complained of in the public hearing: 
Employers were asked to report workers on their pay rolls in Ovtobe, 
1935, classifying them by sex and age groups. They were also to|; 
to give this information for all who had left or entered their emplo) 
between January 1934 and October 1935. Their policies in dealing 
with older workers were inquired into thus: Are there fixed ages of 
discharge and employment? Are older workers transferred to lighte; 
tasks when their powers begin to fail? Are they protected by grow 
insurance or retirement pensions? . The employers responded willingly 
to the requests for information; no less than 3,781 establishments 
filled the elaborate questionnaires. The great mass of statistical 
data which they supplied permits definite quantitative statements 
of the employment status of older workers in Massachusetts. 

The body of information gathered by means of the questionnair 
represents the male workers of the State more accurately than th 
woman workers. This is particularly true of the data describing 
experiences of those in the older age groups: 31.6 percent of th 
employable men but only 18 percent of the employable women 45 
years old and over were in the establishments from which reports 
were obtained. However, when all age groups are included, 32.2 
percent of the male and 38.7 percent of the female workers ar 
covered by the sample. The 1930 census reported less than hall 
(47.3 percent) of the male gainful workers and less than a third (31.2 
percent) of the female gainful workers engaged in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries. In the reports from employing establishments 
three-fourths of the men (74.6 percent) and women (76.6 percent 
were found in factories. Women were employed as teachers, private- 
duty nurses, office clerical help and in many forms of domestic an¢ 
personal services which could not be covered in the investigation. It 
is probable that many of these scattering occupations have been more 
stable than work in the large establishments studied, as the per 
centages of unemployment reported for women in both the Federal 
census of 1930 and the State census of 1934 were less than those 0! 
men, 
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The proportions of older men and women in the sample studied 
orresponds more closely with that of the entire State than the 
cupational distribution. The 1934 census reported 36.5 percent 
of the employable men and 20 percent of the women in the age groups 
of 45 years and above. If it is assumed that workers are to retire at 
a, when they become eligible for old-age assistance or for social- 
curity pensions, then 31.3 percent of the men and 18 percent of the 
women are in need of employment when 45 to 64 years old. The 
3781 establishments of the sample group were employing 35.8 per- 
ent of men 45 years old and over in October 1935. This is only 
Jichtly less than the proportion of employable men in these age 
sroups reported for the entire State 22 months earlier. Inasmuch 
3 the sample from 3,446 establishments with female employees was 
less representative, it is not surprising that the percentage of older 
women—14.5—falls short of the 20 percent of women 45 years old 
nd over found employable and in need of work in the census of 
nemployment of January 1934 (tables 4 and 5). 


Table 4. Persons 45 Years Old and Over Employed in Massachusetts Establish- 
ments, by Employer Groups and Sex, October 1935 ! 


Number of es- Employees 45 years old 
| tabiishments | | and over 
reporting em- | Number ofemployees |... _>__E 
ployment of 
Employer group | Number Percent 


_| 
| | 
Males | Fe | 
| 














mn ' Fe- _| Fe- ' | Fe 
~ | males Total Males males Males males Males males 
Pi itntinenteciiqvnesesata | 3,781 | 3,446 608, 511 {su 497 1197, 014 147, 291 |28, 651 35. 8 | 14.5 
Large manufacturers............- 962 | 924 389, 569 1258, "066 131, 503 | 86, 823 18, 928 | 33.6 14.4 
mall manufacturers-.----........- 1,939 | 1,716 | 67,743 | 48,229 | 19,514 | 16,408 | 2,880 | 34.0) 14.8 
|, Se 6 | 6 | 10,631 | 7,416 | 3,215) 1,079 65 | 14.5 2.0 
ther retail stores...........- al 430 | 406 | 33, 509 19,495 | 14,014 | 5,636 | 2,663 | 28.9 | 19,0 
Laundries tl nici ctntp aninibin's 71 | 72 | 3,427) 1,180 | 2, 247 = | 499 | 28.2 | 22. 2 
Dyers and cleaners.............-- 15 | 15 | 390 163 227 | 29 | 26.4 12.8 
bus transportation............-.- 8 6| 513 493} 20 | | 3117.6] 15.0 
Ee i] 7 9, 682 9,177 | 505 r 6,021 | 183 | 65.6 | 36. 2 
re renee bese ‘ 4 | (2) 34, 732 | 34, 732 (2) | 20, 352 | (3) 58.6 | (2) 
Telephone an ele raph com- 
"pais / oe Se 2 EES. 3 | 3 | 18,643 | 7,202 | 11,351 | 2,689 / 1,010 | 36.9| 8&9 
jas and electric companies - - - - -- 70 64 | 14,572 | 12,398 | 2,174 | 4,372| 312 | 35.3 14.4 
Hotels (not including restaurants) 31 31} 2,985 | 1,702) 1,233 | 441 | 368 | 25.9 | 29.8 
Restaurants (including hotel din- 
a 40 40 | 3,221 2, 008 1, 213 449 124 | 22.4; 10.2 
Private hospitals................- 48 46 6, 972 2, 135 4, 837 673 | 1,077 | 31.5 22. 3 
Banks tos =e a ci 17 17 1,117 | 720 397 266 68 | 36.9 17.1 
insurance companies... -.....-- 7 30 | 8,696 | 4,256 | 4,440 976 415 | 22.9 9.3 
eT. 85 53 | 1,780 | 1,689 91| 548 | 15 | 32.4] 16.5 
Dairy and stock farms_.........- 16 10 | 379 | 346 33 | 95 | 12 | 27.5 | 36.4 
| | | | 

















Based on returns from 3,781 establishments, of which 335 employed no females. 
‘No segregation by sex possible. 
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Percent of Persons 45 Years Old and Over Employed in Mass 





Establishments, by Sex, October 1935 ! d0 | 
jour 
Number of establishments whose p: rene 
Number of employees 45 years old and ove r 
of estab facto 
ments ‘ 
reporting i 10 and less Inves 
: amploy None of Less than than 20 
Employer group employ + LO percent an 2 | ler 
ment of Lhe percent of Ot 
of the 
the e 
+) LO 
. . perce 
Males}. .|/Male . Males Fe Males Fe ; 
males males males male turin 
acce| 
All groups } TSL 13, 446 310 | 1, 288 187 179 559 644 
two-l 
Large manufacturers O62 24 Is 131 19 | 267 136 23 
Smal! manufacturers 1,939 [1,716 212 S64 SS 127 208 242 |1 ' work 
(hain stores f t | ; ; 3 2 an 
Other retail stores 130 106) 13 193 33 38 66 4 | I 
Laundries 71 72 f s l 15 15 lt ; 
Dyers and cleaners 15 15 { f 2 2 2 petw 
Bus transportation S 6 ; 3 ; 
Street railways i) 7 { vALLO 
Steam railroads { ( 
Telephone and telegraph companies 3 3 2 cent 
Gas and electric companies-. 70 64 | 
Hotels (not including restaurants 1 31 3 3 2 l { iZes 
Restaurants (including hotel dining ; 
rooms 10) 10 s lf 2 s { suvel 
Private hospitals $s 46} | l 2 { 20 
Banks_. ; 17 17 ; 2 5 2 { worm 
Insurance companies- 27 30 { 3 | s 7 12 
Contractors. RH 53 1] +] 2 § tabl 
Dairy and stock farms 16 10 5 i l 


1 Based on returns from 3,781 establishments, of which 335 employed no female UCSS 
2 No segregation by sex possible 


‘VIN 

Discrimination in Manufacturing Establishments peres 

mI . . . . . . bs - Broe 
First consideration will be given to the amount of discriminatio: - 

° > e ‘ . oe 
in manufacturing establishments, because, as already pointed - 
. repo 

three-fourths of the workers covered by the questionnaires filled baa 
; ‘ » : ; : oe pere 

employers were found in the factories, which make the chief contri! ae 
tions to the economic welfare of Massachusetts. - 
Separate consideration will be given to the reports of male and fe: ) ‘ 
rt 4 2 A I 

employees. The variations between the sexes are so great that am bi 
merging of their statistical data produces figures which fail to give J, 
\ 


true pictures of the working conditions of either sex. Diseriminatio! 
in the employment of the older men has the greater significance, }ot! 
because they far outnumber the gainfully employed women of simmil: 
age groups, and because their loss of work often results in deprivation: 
and unhappiness for older, and burdens or handicaps for younge! 
family dependents. 

One-fourth of the manufacturing establishments from which ques- 
tionnaires were received reported over 36 percent of their male workers 
to be 45 years old or over, and more than half (51.8 percent) had 3! 
or greater percentages of these older men in their employ (table | 
As previously pointed out, the men 45 years old and over consti( uti 
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34 percent of the employable male population of the State. The 
fourth of the factories with quotas equal to or above that of the 


Feneral population were employing over a third (34.2 percent) of the 


factory workers reported in the 2,901 establishments covered by the 
investigation. If we include all factories with 31 percent or more of 
older workers, the percentage needed to correspond with male workers 
5 to 64 years old in the general population, then three-fifths (61.6 
yercent) of all male workers reported will be found in the manufac- 
uring establishments which met, or improved on, this minimum 
jeceptable standard. That leaves about half the factories, employing 
two-fifths of the workers, wich substandard proportions of older male 
workers. 

These percentages of totals conceal surprising variations both 
between the employing groups of the sample gathered for the investi- 
cation of discrimination in employment, and also between industrial 
centers covered by the census of unemployment. Thus, the percent- 
aves of older men in manufacturing establishments varied from 53.3 in 
silverware and plated ware to 7.1 in radio apparatus, and those of 
women from 39.5 in paper and wood pulp to 1.1 in radio apparatus 
tables 6 and 7). Industries tend to center in certain localities. No 
doubt the persons gathering census data judged employability by suc- 
cess in finding paid work. Hence, communities with few industries 
viving employment to older men and women have abnormally low 
percentages of employable persons in the older age groups. Thus 
Brockton was reported as having 40.7 percent and Fall River only 
32.7 percent of employable men over 45 years old. The variation 
reported for women in these two industrial centers ran from :25.8 
percent in Brockton to 16.9 percent in Fall River. It is impossible to 
believe that there are any such variations in the health and ability of 
wage-earning men and women. The differences might be overcome 
by inteligent planning within the communities and industrial estab- 


lshments, and by vocational guidance and reeducation of the older 
workers. 


145563—37——2 
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Table 6.—Distribution of Men 45 Years Old or Over Employed in Massac use, 
Manufacturing Establishments, October 1935 the 
| | Men 45 year esti 
ames Number of | ” - 
Industry estaDlish- | menem- |—— De 
ments re- | ployed | ., ) 
porting | Number ent Pos 
| ane ere 
ea Ce ee | 2, 901 306, 295 | 103, 231 m 
| a . ae vr 
Silverware and plated ware. Tes T- a 13 1,172 | 625 Tl 
Textile machinery and parts..._______-.._----__- 47 8, 356 | 3, 667 L 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus. ._..........-- 13 1, 681 | 732 ’ 6 
i ee ee at 11 1) 533 | 653 -s qui 
Paper and wood RE eT ae ae : 51 7, 333 | 3, 107 9 0 
Foundry and machine-shop products........._._.--- 153 13, 799 | 5, 721 Wor 
0 EEE ; 2 1, 247 | 509 rep 
Wire work not elsewhere classified. - . -- 12 859 | 340 re} 
Wire drawn from purchased rods-_-___-.---.-- 10 6, 258 2, 459 0 
Machine tool accessories............. a 14 2, 184 857 mM 
Cordage and twine..............-. RN I Tate 10 1, 106 423 to 
Forgings, iron and steel_.._........-- ceadeanaee edit 5 1, 160 | 138 » 
Ce Oe Ce kn. pwncusnoansencondeass 22 , 526 574 me: 
Se doesn 183 | 24, 371 | 9, 159 
Machine tools............_-- PO 12 2, 077 766 fF 
Boot and shoe amumnat Sons ; cake a 77 | 3,013 | 1, 097 { 
BODIE. wncncnncoccccnn- ee . — 49 20, 399 | 7, 404 reg 
Liquors, malt.__._.-- ake oP aes. : SE 11 1,111 | 103 5 
a 2 : ae al wu 44 2, 875 1, 040 | 
Abrasive wheels... a ft ee Se yee 10 2, 853 1, 034 | 6.9 
ST ee 58 2, 146 758 in I 
ES EE LLL IEE 48 1,472 514 { 
Printing and publishing, newspapers and periodicals. a 54 6, 675 2, 303 had 
Leather, tanned, curried, and finished.-............---- 61 9, 617 3, 289 | 1) 
A ccna wan tendhaiesngipenatamnanns 7 26, 414 8, 892 | ner 
A aa 15! PRR CESS EE: 14 1,019 | 341 
ESE Se I CAT Re SIE 100 4, 584 | 1, 525 per 
Sporting and athletic goods. ...................-- Pastel 9 1, 251 414 
SEINE TE ae eaibiaiiaiie 35 2,912 | 960 rly 
ee ec osedaseccesasssnbouean 5 1, 648 541 | © 
TE TT CLT | 24 | 1, 311 22 | old. 
Nonferrous metal alloys and products___.....-- widecmning 17 1, 082 348 | 22 
Printing and publishing, book and job. ._.........----- | 119 4, 508 1, 453 22 i por 
Meat megs | a Ae nA LI EEE 16 2, 920 934 | 2 
Chocolate and cocoa products -..........--------------- 4 820 261 | ; per 
Bookbinding and blank book making. .-........-------- 29 | 1, 119 352 | ; 
RE aR TE EE STE TID 26 3, 484 1, 095 and 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__...................-.----- 48 9, 740 3, 048 
AE LL ME POO s 1, 890 591 rep 
Stoves, ranges, and warm-air furnaces-_-.........-..-----| 10 3, 137 983 7 
I Suieia 8 738 227 | 
ES SF a eee 7 531 | 164 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies---...--.-- 41 15, 734 4, 846 | tha 
le Ee eS 117 1, 151 353 , 
Carriages and sleds, children’s...............---------- 9 , 210 366 } opu 
eh ae dassdebessain 35 10, 564 3, 157 2 ; 
ES a ACCT CTT 19 421 125 | 7 i wit, 
Sl tad La ET ARLE 39 1, 597 473 | 2 
A LT a i ET R 5 1, 860 547 | no] 
Stamped and pressed metal products...........-..---.-- | 23 958 279 2 
IIL, «<< tp nnitenmnnhionsitnnmiembiemeneninniihaions 10 2, 608 750 28.3 of ( 
EE SE Sr ee eee 2 1, 350 384 2.4 
RRR SRE hel Sea Ee Sea ore 5 2, 568 728 3 sper 
Boots and shoes, rubber.........--.......-.---------- wl 4 4, 124 1, 146 ‘ 
a cecil 2 744 206 do 
Rubber goods, other than boots and shoes_......------- 28 4, 578 1, 254 | 7.4 
Screw-machine products... ....------------ eaiieienihnaa4 13 1, 307 342 ae sub 
Ship and boat building, steel and wooden-__.-.....------ 10 6, 684 1, 741 2b 
in a crnaecbeehenhekneanines 8 763 197 2.8 cou 
Motor-vehicle bodies and parts -...--. PORE ECE = 4 799 202 2 
ee eo aeeeneenenuedilien 43 2, 301 566 T 
a nc mem mirs te daphcnrinuinein win 3 412 96 23.5 
ee oeenaelinedeeds 62 2, 608 592 ee fact 
a so  ebnaness 15 622 141 2 
ao ccc aenendeenacenialinasaihiene 6 1, 990 420 - bwhe 
NES OS TE EE re ea ee 7 158 33 
Bread and other bakery products--.........-...------- 110 7, 746 1, 449 mo) 
a nasenabdasendsasecsoe 34 464 82 5 
a. . eeeecssatbaocsalae 17 191 31 . hg 
i reeemmntinnee 3 1, 360 197 ae . 
Toys, games, playground equipment-_...........------- 12 1, 112 148 nen 
Pocketbooks and purses................-.-..-- re 10 370 37 
Radio apparatus. ._-_....-- LAPP ABE EE 4 326 23 wer 
BO a Sear 673 33, 684 11, 897 on] 
y ’ 





1 Includes industries in which less than 1,000 persons were employed and those industries for w! 
cannot be given separately without disclosing the returns for individual establishments. 
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Detailed field studies would be required to discover explanations for 
‘the low percentages of older workers employed in these substandard 
establishments. Some, as radio apparatus and motor vehicles, may 
be newer industries in which older workers have not yet accumulated. 
Possibly this explains the low percentage in the largest substandard 
croup, electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies, with 15,734 
employees, only 4,846 (30.8 percent) of whom are 45 years old or over. 
There seems to be no reason why older workers would not be as well 
qualified for services in the worsted and linen industries as in the 
‘woolen, cotton, silk, and rayon mills, where they are more fully 
represented. Rubber boots and shoes would seem to offer work no 
more diffleult for older men than that of the leather boots, shoes, cut 
‘stock, ete., where full quotas find employment. Apparently adjust- 
ments could be made in many establishments without sacrifice of 
‘efficiency if they were demanded by public opinion or by seniority 
regulations of strong trade-unions. 
Further confirmation of this evidence of needless discrimination 
in manufacturing establishments is found in the fact that 230 factories 
had no male employees 45 years old or over, 137 had less than 10 
‘percent, and 434 had 10 percent and less than 20 percent; thus 27.6 
percent failed to reach a quota 11 percent less than that needed to 
sive employment to healthy men seeking work when 45 to 64 years 
old, and 16 percent less than the employable men in the general 
population who are 45 years old or over. On the other hand, the 
percentages of older men found employed in the leather-shoe industries 
and woolen mills do not indicate that the bitter complaints of their 
representatives at the hearings were justified (tables 5 and 6). 
The inconsistent treatment of older men in industry groups other 
_ than manufacturing indicates a general need for the arousing of public 
opinion for the enforcement of more considerate policies in dealing 
‘with the employment needs of older workers. Certainly there is 
‘| @ noreason why chain stores should give work to only half the proportion 
») Hof older men found in other retail stores. If banks can employ 36.9 
BB percent of men 45 years old and over, insurance companies might 
do better than 22.9 percent. The hotels and restaurants are also 
substandard, although they have much work for which older men 
could qualify.’ 
24 The percentages of older women employed in Massachusetts manu- 
' @ facturing establishments were so small that doubts may be raised as to 
whether they always reported their ages accurately. Women are 
more adept than men in the arts which conceal the signs of approach- 
ing age. Certainly there is ample justification for the tendency to 
ignore birthdays after the dead line of 40 has been passed. Women 
were at work in 2,640 factories from which data were received, but 
only 14.5 percent were reported to be 45 years old and over. As 


| 'See tables 4 and 5 
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already pointed out, 20 percent of the employable women of Ma-..¢ 
setts are 45 years old and over and 18 percent are 45 to 64 y 

A third of the female factory workers were employed in 15.7 ) cree, 
of the establishments which retained in their employ 20 per:ont 
more of the women 45 years old and over. The cotton mills whi 
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have the largest group of woman employees reported 17.5 percent t 
be 45 years old and over. If these mills are added to those coming \! 
to minimum standards (18 percent 45 to 64 years old), then one-fourtl 
(25.8 percent) of the manufacturing establishments employing ov! 
half (53.9 percent) of the older women were meeting the requirement 
needed to give employment to these women until the age is reache 
when they become eligible for old-age assistance or social securt! 


pensions. Thus, table 7 indicates that three-fourths of the factor 
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emp ving nearly half (46.1 percent) of the woman factory workers 
(. &@ were substandard as regards the proportion of women employed when 
nt #45 years old and over. 
0) The paper and wood-pulp industry made the best showing in the 
ch J prop: rtion of older women given work. It employed 2,178 women, of 

whom 861 or 39.5 percent were 45 years old and over. On the other 

hand, the reports from establishments manufacturing women’s cloth- 
ing confirmed the charges made in the public hearings, as only 9.1 
percent of the 6,364 woman workers were in the older age groups. 


» HB The textile and boot and shoe industries, in which the largest groups 

of women were employed, made better records—20.2 percent for boots 
| and shoes, 22.7 percent for woolen mills, and 17.5 percent for cotton 
0 


mills. The 41 establishments making electrical machinery, apparatus, 
and supplies, however, reported 6,762 women on their pay rolls, of 
| whom only 337 or 5 percent were 45 years old and over. 










? Table 7.-Women 45 Years Old and Over Employed in Massachusetts Manu- 
facturing Establishments, October 1935 
25 
: . Women 45 years old 
20 poner ogg Number of and over 
Industry ernst ny women 
reporting | &™Ployed 
5 Number Percent 
” ndustries 2, 640 151, 017 21, 827 14. 5 
| Paper and wood pulp 44 2, 178 861 39. 5 
5 Woolen goods_....- 48 9, 447 2, 145 22.7 
| Forgings, iron and steel - - - 5 32 7 21.9 
r Clothing, work, men’s , 19 1, 058 226 21 
130 Printing and publishing, book and job.. 116 2, 362 406 21.0 
Boots and shoes... -- i 184 | 17, 934 3, 631 20. ‘ 
Printing and publishing, newspapers and periodicals 54 | 1, 002 196 19. 
{5 Jewelry deel cckeud 46 | 1, 467 286 19.5 
Hats, wool-felt........-.- 2 266 52 19. 5 
Boot and shoe, cut stock - 41 386 75 19 
120 Silverware and plated ware 13 | 283 55 19. ¢ 
Textile machinery and parts 36 | 434 79 18 
Cotton goods- , , : 74 | 20, 836 3, 645 17 
Ji Tools ’ 10 | 238 4] 17 
Carpets and rugs, wool ; : 5 | 689 118 17 
»Wire drawn from purchased rods 9 169 28 | 16 
410 Cotton small wares. -.-_---- 24 | 1, 423 234 | 16 
| Shirts, men’s...........-.. 7 | 1, 697 270 | 15 
Bookbinding and blankbook making 43 | 789 125 | 15 
15 Stationery goods | 7 | 641 101 | 15 
(locks and watches --.- , ; s 1, 599 240 15 
- Jute goods_______- Soe iat 2 483 71 14. 
os M whine tool accessories 13 341 49 14. 
“a Bread and other bakery products a4 2, 463 355 14 
Worsted goods._......___-- se 36 9, 743 1, 385 14 
(Carriages and sleds, children’s ___- y 265 36 13 
,. Maenit goods._..._.___- _ 42 5, 723 770 13 
' porting and athletic goods 9 113 | 53 12 
a ae 81 | 640 &2 12 
ruggists’ preparations. - --- 8 | 803 102 12. 
Hip and boat building, steel and woeden. 10 111 14 12. 
rit (og oundry and machine-shop products 104 1, 047 131 12. 
yyeing and finishing textiles___. 44 | 2, 163 257 | 11. 
or Ul ordage and twine... ___. 10 320 38 | 11.9 
| aaa 14 1, 344 159 11.8 
vurth 30xes, paper __ - 59 2, 635 295 11.2 
Poot and shoe findings _ ; : 71 1, 451 160 11.0 
over Aather, tanned, curried, and finished___- 45 1, 355 144 | 10. 6 
lothing, men’s.__.__- ee : 60 | 4, 004 | 423 10. 6 
entsweuk and rayon goods--- sends 26 | 3, 642 | 371 10. 2 
Motor vehicles....._____- eat ; Pee 3 | 10 1 10.0 
ic hed aper goods... - cy 34 1, 789 | 175 9.8 
(CR oe ; , a ed 5 | 530 | 52 9.8 
Ur itY ethographing_ ___ 4% od fl ~,SEEN 8 | 301 | 29 9.6 
. fa thing, women’s___.............___- PRR eT 126 | 6, 364 | 578 | 9.1 
COTS OO icin tecareccededsnccccsseoce 10 | 552 50 | 9.1 
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Table 7.—Women 45 Years Old and Over Employed in Massachusett, \,, 
a Establishments, October 1935— ‘Continued i. 


























: Women 4 
a Number of and 
Industry "ments women bel 
reporting employed 

Number 

0 IRS Re ee 3 618 55 
Liquors, malt. 7) ATE eee eee 23 9 68 6 
Cutlery and edge tools CE a? eae ae 20 506 42 
Boots and shoes, rubber. 4 3, 439 287 
Si ES AE a 2 97 s 
Steam and hot-water he: ating apparatus. - 12 127 10 
Wire work, not elsewhere classified_- eens 12 331 26 
Nonferrous-metal alloys and products. = 9 | 63 5 
Confectionery-- “Sta ae 39 | 3, 872 306 
Chocolate and cocoa products. al ae 4 | 302 | 21 
Optical goods. - a 11 1, 316 | 89 
Machine tools_- 12 | 144 | Q 
Meat packing, wholesale _ 13 | 350 22 
Toys, games and playground equipment - 12 566 35 
Rubber goods, other than boots and shoes... ----- 25 1, 956 110 
Stoves, ranges and warm-air furnaces-- h +30 9 | 182 | 10 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies. : 41 | 6, 762 337 
Miscellaneous articles pthte | SUG RE he A 14 | 690 34 
nn Oe. nuwcaceneameces 34 1, 224 | 57 
Furnishing goods, men’s... .............-.- : 17 | 1, 224 | 54 
Screw-machine products..............................-. 9 | 260 | ll 
SE Se ee ee 4 | 717 30 
Stamped and pressed metal products Se seat saetl 19 | 308 12 
Ne hs curchbiseexnchaneaceh pen mena 6 286 7 
Pocketbooks, purses, etc. =) ae anne Sea < eeren 10 731 16 
Motor-vehicle bodies and poate — Sa 5 456 | 9 
Radio apparatus Spt EIS FE ae ats 4 739 | 8 
All other manufactures!__...................___- 563 10, 261 1, 520 








1 Includes industries in which fewer than 1,000 persons were employed and those industries for 
cannot be given separately without disclosing the returns for individual establishments. 


The industry groups other than factories showed variations in thi 
employment of older women, but somewhat less tendency to dis 
crimination. The chain stores had even less use for older womea 
than for men; of 3,215 female employees only 65 or 2 percent wer 
45 years old and over. But the other retail stores had a better record 
coming next to factories in the numbers employed, having 19 percent 
in the older-age groups. The telephone and telegraph companies 
employed 11,351 women, but only 1,010 or 8.9 percent were 45 year 
old and over. It is somewhat surprising to find that the hotel 
employed a high percent (29.8) of older women. Seventy-one per 
cent of the establishments employing 70 percent of the older wome 
outside of factories were carrying more than the minimum quot 
(18 percent) of female employees 45 years old and over (table 4). 

The social and economic maladjustments resulting from the w: 
ability of older Massachusetts women to find employment are evident 
from a brief review of their marital status, family dependents, ani 
period when they will be in need of earned incomes. Over a thi 
(34.1 percent) of the women of Massachusetts were reported * 
single in 1930, and 11.2 percent were widowed. The 1934 censll 
showed that a fifth of the women seeking employment and judged 
be employable were 45 years old and over. This large group % 
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Gworking women has an average expectation of life of 26.54 years, 
and iis members must find means of support at least until the age of 
5 is reached, when old-age assistance or social-security pensions 
~Bnay begin. An income is necessary for their dependents as well as 
™ Bf for themselves. In 1930 no less than 162,889 Massachusetts women 
were reported to be heads of families. The census of unemployment 
‘pf 1934 tells of the employment status of 19,231 of these female heads 
of families who were seeking work and unable to obtain full-time 
positions. Over half (56.9 percent) were wholly unemployed, about 
a third (34.8 percent) had part-time work, and only 7.9 percent had 
the temporary Government employment supplied to 23.5 percent of 
Anemployed male heads of families. 


Policies in Dealing With Older Workers Reported by Employers 


Answers to questions about policies in dealing with older workers 
jndicate that the discrimination which undoubtedly exists is the prod- 
uct of the depression conditions and of unregulated efforts to obtain 
2 working force which will promote profits, rather than of a callous 
indifference to the welfare of the older workers. Only 37 establish- 

ments reported a fixed age limit for employment and an even smaller 
o[/number, 34, gave a definite age for separation. The most common 
age limit for employment was 50 to 54. This limit was set for men 

| the by 16 establishments and for women by 14. Thirteen establishments 
dis faretired woman employees at 60 to 64 years old, and 22 placed the limit 
merfadormen at 65 to 69. Six reported age limits for men and 10 for women, 
without specifying what they were. The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
ngineers has seniority regulations by which engineers are retired 
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cord, 


rcent{marom the main lines at 70, but may do yard duty longer when qualified 
aniesganor such services, 

yeasfe The custom of transferring older workers to lighter tasks was more 
iotesgmgeneral than the fixing of definite ages of hiring and separation. No 


perfmress than 1,502 employers were attempting this kindly method of 
omenfaedjusting tasks to the failing powers of faithful older workers. Inas- 
much as the average expectation of life for 45-year-old workers in 
ndustry in 1935 * was 23.41 years for men and 26.54 for women, these 
djustments should not be necessary before the age of 60, and ex- 
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ident{mteptionally healthy men and women are usually unwilling to admit 
. anifmailing powers before the age of 70. 
thir Further evidence of the desire of many Massachusetts employers 


ed afm™0 promote stability of employment and old-age protection is given 
ensiif™y Teports of group insurance and old-age pensions. The favorable 
red timmeerms, combined with educational activities, of the Massachusetts 
up dj™8vings Bank Life Insurance, which has been in operation for 30 years, 


lave resulted in much group insurance. This was carried chiefly in 


‘Data supplied by the statistics department of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
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the large establishments. Thus, although only 27.2 percent 


employers of men were carrying group insurance, 43.2 percen! of }, we 
male workers were covered, and 37 percent of these men were 4) \, # 
old or over. Woman workers had less insurance protection. a 
carried in 26.1 percent of the establishments employing 28.6 . a 
of the women, of whom 13.9 percent were 45 years old and over. Py a | 
sion systems were reported for only 3 percent of the establish ::en; * 
They serve their purpose of stabilizing the working force, as 4 # 
cent of the men and 19.1 percent of the women in establishmen(s w;j| Fh 
pensions were 45 years old and over. Thus, the charges made | a 
public hearings that group insurance and private old-age po o 
are sources of discrimination were not verified, 
Failure of Older Workers to Share Fully in Business Recovery _ 

att 

CompPLaAINtTs of refusal of employment to older workers in \{assy. RE det 
chusetts, and doubtless in many other industrial centers, have bee JR gai 
prompted by bitter disappointment felt when experienced men 4 the 
women, long unemployed, found themselves denied a share in returning & the 
prosperity. During the prolonged partial or entire lack of employ meni & ove 
of the depression years, they had exhausted their savings and often: JJ pe 
sacrificed what modest investments they had made during years o/ an 
regular employment. The more enterprising have been humiliated J the 
by the necessity of accepting poorly paid, makeshift jobs, and _ the IR Ste 
less versatile have had the meager support of public relief. Hope J nw 
revived when there were prospects of renewed activities in their JB ye: 
earlier, more skilled occupations, but their eager applications | ent 
reemployment were often met by evasions. The speakers at the && off 
public hearings told of excuses given to the applicants. The frequency & gai 
with which it was claimed that the insurance companies objected to KR th 
older workers indicates that this was a favorite justification of the J Th 
unwillingness to take them on again. They told also of medical J we 
examinations which usually resulted in the discovery of some pliysical J me 
weakness in older applicants. The factors which enter into the ¥!9: 
discrimination of which the older men and women complain are cou- we 
plex and varied, but some approximation of their values may | 
obtained by a careful combination of statistical data accumulated an 
in the Massachusetts regular and emergency investigations. mu 
The questionnaire sent to Massachusetts employers asked {or JB lu 
reports, by sex and age groups, of persons who entered and left thie th 
establishments between January 1, 1934, and October 31, 1935. Some 
employers had not kept records which made possible the giving 0! JR 


this information without an unreasonable expenditure of time «nt 
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<ocreiarial assistance. It is probable, also, that many smaller 
establishments had no changes in personnel during the 22 months 


Peovered. The information about separations was given by 2,012 


or 53.2 percent of the establishments employing men, and by 1,464 
or 42.5 percent of those with woman workers. The rehirings were 
even less fully reported, as only a third (32.6 percent) of the employers 
of men, and a fourth (25.4 percent) of those with woman workers, 
gave this information. Hiring was more fully covered; 2,501 estab- 
jishments or two-thirds (66.1 percent) of those with male employees, 
and 1,907 or over half (55.3 percent) of those with female workers, 
reported hirings classified by age groups. 

Before attempting an appraisal of the extent to which older workers 
were regaining employment during the period of business recovery, 
attention should be given to the general economic background which 
determined their chances of finding work. There were substantial 


‘gains in employment in the chief industrial centers of the State during 


the years covered by the reports from employers (table 3). However, 
these were not uniform or stable. Thus Fall River had an increase 
over 1932 in the number employed of 21.7 percent in 1934, but fell 3.3 


percent below in 1935. Brockton had a stable gain of 12 to 13 percent, 


and Boston with its more varied industries added about 10 percent to 
the numbers on the pay rolls. The increases from 1932 for the entire 
State were 12.5 percent in 1934 and 15.0 percent in 1935, but the total 
number employed was still 26 to 27 percent less than the average 10 
years before. During this interval large numbers of younger workers 
entered the labor market to compete with older men and women laid 
off during the depression. Between 1933 and 1935 the percentage 
gain in the average number employed was only 6.8 percent, but during 
the same period the amount paid in wages increased by 12.1 percent. 
Thus it is evident that part-time workers, or those already employed, 


were given increases before new employees were hired. The older 
men and women had some share in these increases, for in January 


1934 the percentages of part-time workers 45 years of age and over 
were 32.2 for men and 17.8 for women. 

When interpreting the employers’ reports of separations, rehirings, 
ind hirings, allowance must be made for the probability of some 
multiple counting. During the 22 months covered there was much 
lluctuation as well as general gains in employment. Thus, in 1934 
the percentage variations from the average for 1925-27 ran from 56.5 
in September to 73.6 in April, or arange of 17.1 percent. In the period 
covered in 1935 the monthly averages varied from 67.4 in June to 
3.2 in September, or 5.8 percent. It is obvious that during this 
period of 22 months some workers may have been separated, rehired, 
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or hired by several employers, or may have reported more t! 
in regular places of employment. 
This seems the more probable because of the high perce: 


[) One 


Ue ¢ 


young persons among those who were changing positions. By far ¢}, 


largest number of separations took place in the restless ages | 
20 and 29 when employers were trying out new generations of 
to find those adapted to their needs, when young men were 
satisfactory permanent positions and young women were 


TW eey 


of those for men took place among the workers 20 to 29 years oj 
(table 8). The factory workers, both male and female, left their po; 
tions most frequently when 20 to 24 years old. No less than 25s: 


+) 


of these young workers separated from manufacturing establishment; 
during the 22 months for which employers reported. Even the hig\ 
monthly fluctuation in employment of 1934 can hardly justify this 
chiefly when the workers were 20 to 24 years old, but those in othe 
retail stores occurred most frequently in the 25- to 29-year groups o! 
both men and women. The latter was also the most common age o' 
separation for male employees in private hospitals, insurance con. 


wasteful turn-over. The separations in chain stores also took p); 


panies, hotels, gas and electric companies, and various smaller groups 


fat 
: 


The most frequent separations of women in restaurants, gas and 
electric companies, private hospitals, insurance companies, and hotels 
took place when they were 20 to 24 years old, but they were most often 


found in the 25 to 29 age group when separated from positions 11 
laundries and telephone and telegraph companies. 





OrKers 
eeking 


Laking 
similar adjustments or were exchanging gainful employment for hom. 
making. Half of the separations reported for women and 37.4 perce, 


Labor Turn-Over in Massachusetts Establishments Reporting, by Sex and Age Groups 
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Massachusetts employers showed no inclination to part wii!) th 
older workers who had been retained during the depression. _ \\ j(\; ;\, 
exception of the contractors, who reported a somewhat larger 1\\1)}, 
of separations in the 30 to 34 age group, no occupations had ma xiny, 
separations in age groups above 30. Separations, as reported in {) 
questionnaire, included resignations, dismissals, retirements 01) pq 
sions, and deaths, so that varied factors influenced the separa tic; 
workers 45 years of age and older, yet these changes were pro) 
ally less than those of the employable persons from about th 
37 for men and 35 for women (chart I1). Comparison of the perc 
ages of separated persons 45 years of age and over with thos 
same ages employed indicates that in a total of 64 factory 
engaged in varied forms of production, only 5 had higher percentay 
of separations, and in 3 of these the numbers 1 to 5 were too s! 
give significance to the percentages. When the age of 45 is reacly 
men may still leave their employment with hopes of finding ne\ 
tions, but women realize that they must cling to whatever foot! 
they have obtained, because they have but little chance of ree: 
ment. Thus 20.8 percent of the separations of men and 01 
percent of those of women took place after the age of 45 (table s 

The rehirings, like the separations, reflect the fluctuations i: 
ployment during the period of transition from extreme depressic 
to improved business conditions. Manufacturing establishments 
chiefly those with large working forces, reported 95 percent o! 
rehirings of both men and women. Evidently the rehirings repr 
sented largely the reentry of former employees into the factories w|i 
new orders were obtained, because percentages of rehiring 
closely those of separations. A comparison of the two series 
insight into the processes by which the less competent workers 
sifted out of the regular working forces. The rehirings, lik 
separations, occurred chiefly in the younger age groups, bul 
percentages prior to the age of 30 were slightly less than those o! | 
separations. Experience gives some advantage to men between tli 
ages of 30 and 60 and to women between 30 and 55, for in these ay 
groups the percentages of rehiring were slightly greater than those 0! 
separations (table 8). 

After the two upper age limits have been reached there is 
creasing unwillingness to rehire the older men and women. Beginnilf 
at the age of 45, the chances of reemployment in the factories in the 
State are less than 1 in 4 for men and 1 in 10 for women. One 11 3: 
the factories employing men and 3 in 5 of those with woman worker 
reported that during the 22 weeks of business recovery covered, 1! 
men or women 45 years old or over had been rehired. The deadline 
for rehiring was drawn even more drastically in establishments otli¢! 
than factories. Over 2 in 5 (42.2 percent) reported that they ha 
rehired no men 45 years of age and over and 68 percent no wot! 
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Yet in January 1934, when these reports began, one-fourth of the 
vf employable men and one-fifth of the working women between the ages 
bef of 45 and 65 were either totally without work, or were engaged in 
HB temporary public or private makeshift jobs. The depression varia- 
the tions in employment have made possible the rapid elimination of older 
~t _ __EMPLOYABLE PERSONS ————= ___SEPARATIONS-=———— wee 
* | | | MALES | | 
ba 2s | | | —_—_— - 25 
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MENTS iN MASSACHUSETTS, BY SEX AND AGE GROUPS. 





workers by this policy of selective rehirmg from the great army of 
cheaper, younger workers, after the frequent lay-offs or shut-downs 
made necessary by fluctuating markets. 

Age discrimination in hiring is evident at an earlier age than in 
rehiring. A rough estimate of the age when this begins may be made 
by an examination of charts III and IV. The points where the 
lines showing the percentage distributions of hiring and rehiring cross 
the line of percentage distribution of employable persons may be 
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jnter 


regarded as those where discrimination because of age begins. }y. | 

: . , ; ‘pec! 
dently employers prefer to hire males under 30 and females inj, fe ) 
OF - — ~ py om a= ’ of 1D 
25 years of age. Over half (54.7 percent of the men and 55.5 percey em 
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Cr 


me 
acquired and permanent connections established by the time thes , 


ages are reached. 1} 

When, as during the recovery from the depression, many olde! 
workers must establish new connections, there is rapidly increasing & 
difficulty in finding openings; this is particularly true of the womal Th 
workers. ‘Thus the percentage of hiring for men dropped from 25.) 19 
for those 24 to 29 years old to 10.1 in the age group 35 to 39. The 
difference for women is even greater—31.7 to 8.1 in this 10-yeal 
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B ters il. After the age of 45 is passed, only those who have acquired 
pecial skill not easily developed by younger rivals can hope for 
yment. Thus, only 5 percent of the hirings of women and 15 
t of those of men took place in these age groups, in which, 


Impl 


) yeTcel 


owever, 20 percent of the employable women and 36 percent of the 
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CHART 1V.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL EMPLOYABLE PERSONS IN THE POPULATION OF 
MASSACHUSETTS AND PERSONS HIRED IN 3,781 ESTABLISHMENTS IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, BY SEX AND AGE GROUPS. 


men were found. In 7 of the 15 most important industrial centers 
of the State, more than 2 in every 5 of the workers were unemployed 
in1932. In January 1934, when the records for the present investiga- 
tion began, 20.7 to 25.0 percent of the men between 25 and 45 years 
ofage and 22.8 to 31.2 percent of those 45 and over were unemployed. 
The range for women was 13.7 percent to 16.7 percent under 45 and 
19 percent to 21.7 percent 45 years of age and over (table 1). A 
comparison of these figures with those of hirings makes it evident 
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that public support for a large number of wage earners will be lin 
long before the age of 65 is reached, when the necessaries of | fe y; 
be provided by the social security legislation. : 

At the present time these large groups of men and women \ }\o fai 
to find places in our economic system gain the bare necessaries of \jf 
by grants from public welfare officials or by part-time employ: : 
varied forms of public work subsidized with Federal funds. (hy) 
V gives a picture of the former means of relief in 12 important 
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facturing centers of Massachusetts. Federal assistance, which 
much greater for men than for women, is not pictured in this chart 
The rehabilitation of the dependent men presents a much more serious 
social problem than the care of women. They far outnumber tli 
women receiving relief, and a higher proportion who need work ar 
still unemployed. Thus in the 12 industrial cities studied there wer 
35,964 men and only 8,829 women receiving public welfare suppor 
As has been shown in this investigation, those 45 years old and ove! 
find the greatest difficulty in obtaining employment. There wer 
18,935 men in these upper age groups compared with 5,291 womel, 
but nearly one-half of the men (47.4 percent) compared with twe- 
fifths (40.1 percent) of the women were in need of this assisi:n¢e 
before reaching the 45-year deadline. No doubt this was dic (0 
their larger burden of family dependents. 
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\n extensive campaign of vocational guidance and reeducation will 
be required to restore these men and women to self-support. A 
comparison of table 6, showing men over 45 years old employed in 
Massachusetts manufacturing establishments, with table 9, giving 
percentages hired in the same industries, shows that the older workers 
hold their positions and are hired in the more skilled occupations. 
The men now on relief are largely unskilled factory workers who have 
heen unemployed for long periods of time. The duration of their 
unemployment in January 1934 is shown in table 10. Three-fourths 
had been without work for a year or more, and high percentages had 
been unemployed for 3 or 4 years. By January 1937, 3 years had 
been added to the periods of unemployment of a high proportion of 
these men. Employers are justified in their fears that, during these 
prolonged periods of idleness, many have acquired loafing habits, 
depressed emotional and mental outlooks, and undermined physiques. 


Table 9.-Men and Women 45 Years Old and Over Hired by Massachusetts 
Manufacturing Establishments, Jan. 1, 1934, to Oct. 31, 1935 





























Establish- | Persons hired when 45 years 
ments re- sieanes <~) mana old and over 
; porting | ure 
Industry | hiring of— | Number Percent 
Ingotnc| Fe- | mos, alac| Fe ra Fe- tant re 
Males| males! rotal | Males | males | Males males Males | males 
manufacturing industrie 1,945 |1,458 |118, 595 |77, 761 40, 834 (11,967 | 2,228 | 15.4 | 5.5 
t and shoe cut stock__. 32 19 | 359 | 268 91 | 80 5 | 30.0 5.5 
ts and shoes 116} 111 | 8,799 | 5,000 | 3,799 | 1,277 469 | 25.5 12.3 
elry ; 28 16 | 1,404} 999] 405 238 | 5 | 23.8 | 1 
thographing 5] 4| ‘194] 120 74 27 | 1} 225] 1.4 
\lachine tools ; 11 | 6 | 632 588 44 | 129 | 21.9 | 
ton goods. . -.. 55 | 55 | 7,041 | 4,332] 2,709 | 927| 240] 21.4] 8.9 
Voolen goods | 35 32 | 9,010 | 6,876 | 2,134 | 1,442 | 207] 21.0 | 9.7 
Furniture... <A 33 | 1,802 | 1,602 200 | 326) 38) 20.3 19.0 
uors, malt ; 7 6 622 589 33 | 119 | 1] 2.2) 3.0 
ot and shoe findings. _-- 46 | 40 1, 110 698 412 | 139 | 15 | 19.9 3.6 
steam and hot-water heating appara- 
tus Sous 1 33} at] 541 483 58 | 95 19.7 
Foundry and machine-shop products 119 38 | 3,724 | 3,518 206 | 670 | s 19.0 | 3.9 
Leather, tanned, curried, and finished.| 43 | 26 2, 327 | 2,022 305 371 | 23 18.3 | 7.5 
itlery and edge tools bee 17 ‘ 356 229 127 42 | | 18.3 
Motor vehicles. BB «- 203 202 1 37 | | 18.3 
Clothing, women’s__. . | 50 57 3, 409 324 | 3,085 59 | 112 | 18.2 3.6 
ools | 9] 5 392 388 in fee Sl , 
Worsted goods | 28 28 7, 162 | 4,423 | 2,739 767 | 202 17.3 | 7.4 
lextile machinery and parts 32 15 | 819 77: 47 131 2 17.0 4.3 
Cotton small wares 19 20 588 327 261 52 15 16.0 5.7 
S Linen goods. - . . , di 3 3 376 119 257 19 8 | 16.0 a 
stationery goods 5 5 139 75 64 12 3 | 16.0 4.7 
ship and boat building, steel and 
wooden. -— 8 6 6, 333 | 6, 249 S4 986 | 2; 15.8 2.4 
Screw-machine products . 8 7 560 | 473 87 74 15. 6 
Knit goods... _- | 33 36 1, 841 474 | 1,367 73 85 15.4 6.2 
Printing and publishing, book and | 
job RES i 61 40 1, 245 730 515 109 32] 14.9 | C.2 
Nonferrous-metal alloys and products_| 11 | 6 309 277 32 41 2] 14.8 | 6.3 
Silverware and plated ware---. 8 | 77 109 68 41 10 2) 14.7 | .9 
Forgings, iron and steel... __.- ade 4 | 1 298 293 5 42 14.3 | 
Stamped and pressed metal products 16; 10} 564 366 198 52 21 43) 1.0 
Clothing, men’s........_- w-------| 25] 34] 1,234] 219 | 1,015 31 77 | 14.2 7.6 
Boots and shoes, rubber ----| 3] 3] 1,480] 624} 856 87 49] 13.9] 5.7 
ae. . a are demat IY 20 ee 173 | 251 24 8| 13.9) 3.2 
Confectionery. .....-...--__- _..-| 22] 23| 2,100| 463 | 1,637 63 42| 13.6| 2.6 
Wirework, not elsewhere classified ____| 9 6 154 97 57 Be fen des 13. 4 | * 
Silk and rayon goods__.__...._.___._- -_ 16 | 1,585 845 740 112 41 13.3 | 5.5 
 . aE Ss 5 | 666 495 | °171 65 8 13.1 | 4.7 
Vyeing and finishing textiles.......--- | 36 30 | 3,245 | 2,639 606 338 35 | 12.8 5.8 
Machine tool accessories..............| 13 | 7 | 344 294 50 PO 
Clocks and watches.................... 7] 5] 1,385| 814] 5841] 102| io] 125| 1.8 
Carpets and rugs, wool____- ets oe? ewe we 471| 311| 160 30/ 7| 125) 4.4 
Varriages and sleds, children’s. .___.-- 7 | 8 849 678 171 82 9] 12.1 5.3 
Paper and wood pulp.................| | 41 28} 1,291 041 350 111 5 1.8 | 10.0 
Wire drawn from purchased rods.....| 10 8 639 | 603 36 68 31 11.3 8.3 





' Arranged in the order of percentages of men 45 years old and over hired. 
145563—37 3 
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Table 9.—Men and Women 45 Years Old and Over Hired by Mass: 


1USet+ 
Manufacturing Establishments, a. 1, 1934, to Oct. 31, 1935—Continueg ’ 











E ‘stablish- Bi Pe srsons shined wl 
ments re- | Number of persons old and o 
porting | hired - 
Industry hiring of— | Number e} 
| Fe | m Fe- Fe- |, 
| Males sales Total | Males males Males| males | ™ 
a stint ‘ | | } 
| 
Rubber goods, other than boots and | | 
shoes - - ..- shbbkeeels ; 24 20 | 2,488 | 1,701 787 189 9} 1 
EE 5 3 699 584 115 | 59 | 1} 4 
Motor-vehicle bodies and parts. __- Je. 165 374 91/ 36 
Clothing, work, men’s__. 12 14 199 | 53 | 146 5 7 
Printing and publishing, newspapers 
and periodicals Ts aa 31 25 536 427 109 410 4 
Miscellaneous articles._........_.- 10 9 769 304 | 465 28 | 5 9 
Furnishing goods, men’s___.__._____-- 7 9 345 92 | 323 | 9 | 9 ‘ 
Ea eee a ae | 17 | 1,036 584 | 452 | 53 7 9 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 
SEs GS | 39] 35] 5,208 | 3,003 | 2,205| 266 ; Q 
Bookbinding and bl: ink-book m: iking_| 19 20) 277 | 143| 134 12 Ss ~ 
PEER ee eee 2 2 11 | 447] 64 36 1 & 
Option: #0008... ......«... 7 8 | 841 529 312 43 3 | . 
Toys, games, and playground equip- 
i 8 7 1, 128 690 | 438 55 23 ‘ 
Sporting and athletic goods____- 5 6 267 | 153 | 114 10 3 f 
Druggists’ preparations-_-_---- ee 5 6 141 245 196 | 15 | 7 f 
Bread and other bakery products ‘ 79 57 | 3,218 | 2,317 | 901 141 | 35 6) 
Housefurnishing goods.___...________- 20 23 731 183 548 11 | 14 f 
Meat packing, wholesale_____......_-- 14 9 | 1,035 904 131 
Shirts, men.- -, Site, ORI 5 6 1, O7¢ 70 | 1,006 4 | 68 
Petroleum refining. “eee 5 5 734 640 | 94 35 |-- : 
C0 | eee tae 38 37 1,513 798 | 715 43 | 17 
(ical aca ae { 4 814 | 648 166 ss i. 
Chocolate and cocoa products___-.----| 4 4 669 | 370 299 19 3 
Pocketbooks, purses, etc fi 5 5 444 121 323 6 3 
Stoves and ranges and w arm-air fur- | 
ne sh cetnen ernie DS ataditictsiclchcdisk ee S 4 908 875 | 33 37 3 
Cordage and twine-_- 7 7 332 171; 161 6 8 | 
meas epperetus.................. 1 | 3 1,478 | 420) 1,058 9 3 2 
All other manufacturers - _ - -------| 446] 270 | 12,328 | 8,905 | 3,423 | 1,132 106 12 








Table 10.—Duration of Unemployment, January 1934, of Men in Massachusetts 
45 to 64 Years Old ! 








Percent unemployed in age grou; 

















yori » ) , . 
Period of unemployment 45 to 49 50 to 54 55 to 59 
years years years 
48 months and over_----- : . — 17.3 19.8 23.8 
36 and under 48 months-- iia ae 18. 7 19.8 19. 2 
24 and under 36 months.__......___-- ental ; 22. 6 22. 5 21.2 
12 and under 24 months_.____--- htt iccanene ‘ 14. 6 14. 0 13. 5 
eG aa ee — 73. 6 76. 1 77.8 | 





! Data from Census of Unemployment in Massachusetts as of Jan. 2, 1934. 


The labor market is now well supplied with ambitious young people 
who have been kept in school longer than in predepression days and 
who are now crowding into every opening which offers an opportunity 
to win those things which give values to life. The existence of dis 
crimination in employment against older workers in Massachusetts 
was fully established by this investigation. The discovery and appli 
cation of remedies present social and economic problems as comple 
and urgent as any which now confront the legislators, social worke!s, 
employers, educators, and public officials of the State, all of whom must 
cooperate in the difficult task of restoring thousands of intelligent, 


able-bodied men and women to normal self-support and self-respect. 
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Housing Under the Resettlement Administration ! 


f THE 97 housing projects undertaken by the Resettlement 

Administration 29 had been completed and 68 were under con- 
struction in April 1937. This total includes 33 developments initiated 
by the former Subsistence Homesteads Division of the Department of 
the Interior, 25 by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, and 
36 projects originating with the Resettlement Administration. The 
type of housing program provided has varied with the needs and 
capabilities of the families to be resettled, so that at completion there 
will be 30 rural industrial communities where low-income families will 
have small plots for subsistence farming to supplement their industrial 
income; 32 agricultural communities where families are expected to 
derive their entire income from farming and allied cooperative activi- 
ties; 32 “infiltration”? projects where families are set up on individual 
farms and are dependent on existing communities for educational and 
social facilities; and 3 suburban towns established near cities where a 
shortage in low-cost housing exists. In the spring of 1937 progress in 
completing projects made it possible for residents to move in at the 
rate of 1,000 persons per month. At least some families were occupy- 
ing 60 projects in 31 States. 

The objectives of the Resettlement Administration go beyond 
furnishing adequate housing at a reasonable price. In relocating rural 
families, houses of modest size, good arrangement, and with modern 
conveniences have been located where the land is productive and where 
work opportunities either exist or can be supplied. The aim is to 
place farm or subsistence-homestead houses in locations convenient to 


‘farm buildings and with easy access to shops, schools, and social 


facilities. In addition to bettering the economic and social status of 
the resettled families, these projects are expected to serve as a demon- 
stration of what might be accomplished on a wide scale if planning for 
rural workers were adopted generally. 

In establishing the three suburban communities, known as greenbelt 
towns, outside of Washington, D. C., Cincinnati, Ohio, and Milwaukee, 
Wis., the Resettlement Administration is again serving a twofold pur- 
pose—making housing available where a shortage exists, and demon- 
strating the possibilities, for low-income urban workers, of living in 
pleasant suburban surroundings. These towns are to be self-contained 
is regards educational, recreational, social, and shopping facilities. 
Heads of families will work at their regular pursuits in the city. 


LT 


' Data are from publications and records of the Resettlement Administration and material supplied 
directly by the Information Division of the Administration. 
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Management and Financial Arrangements 


THE housing program of the Resettlement Administration is op) 
one phase of its larger duties, such as encouraging the removal of 5). 
marginal farm land from agricultural use and shifting families fyoy, 
land definitely unsuited for agriculture. This pioneer housing: yop 
has now progressed to such a point that it may be partially evatiat, 
in terms of management, financing, the position of the families y». 
settled, and the extent to which the costs will be self-liquidatec 

Management.—Rural resettlement communities will ultimately }, 
owned by the occupants of the individual farms and homesteads jy 
most cases. In the period between completion and conveyance ty 
private ownership, they are placed under the Management Divisio, 
of the Administration, whose duties include tenant selection and 
maintenance of properties. As fast as projects are completed tly 
Administration expects to turn them over to local management. 
plan adopted is designed to place the properties on the local ty 
rolls, while at the same time protecting the large equity of the Feder! 
Government. Therefore, upon completion, the communities are con. 
veyed to nonprofit associations whose duties include responsibility {0 
supervision of the communities and collection of payments due fr 
the residents. 

The nonprofit association is established in conformity with the laws 
of the particular State where the land is located. Membership in thi 
association is extended to the residents of the projects, with thie 
local residents and two Resettlement Administration representatives 
as incorporators. This incorporated body takes title to the property 
when all work has been completed and the terms of sale approve: 
With the conveyance of the community to a local corporation it 
becomes subject to local taxation, as the right to exemption from taxes 
for Federal-owned property is automatically forfeited. 

The same procedure wiil be followed in conveying suburban 
resettlement projects to nonprofit corporations. In these communities 
the Government will retain a financial interest for a considerably 
longer period than in rural projects, as the individual properties wil 
be rented to tenants instead of sold, thus lengthening the amortization 
period for the corporations taking title to the communities. 

Financing.—Resettlement Administration communities are financed 
wholly by the Federal Government. The selling price of farms ot 
completion is calculated on the basis of a careful consideration of the 
project cost, appraisal value, and ability of the residents to pay. 
the first 12 subsistence projects turned over to local managemmett, 
the write-off (i. e. difference between cost and sales price) may ru! 
as high as 25 percent.? In April the write-off amounted to somewha! 





2 This will be a considerably lower proportionate grant of total costs than has been allowed for |’ \\.4 


slum-clearance projects, where the amounts allotted may be as much as 45 percent of total costs. 
percentage of subsidy for city dwellings is necessitated in part by the fact that high-priced land is bein 
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over 16 percent and the additions will depend on final costs of such 
‘temsasroads. The balance, after making such deductions, represents 
the price to the respective purchasing associations. Whatever the 
net price, the terms of sale to resident purchasers provide for a 40-year 
amortization period with interest charges at 3 percent per annum. 
Those renting dwellings in the suburban towns will pay sums sufficient 
to meet all current expenses, carrying charges, and capital payments, 
tovether with 3 percent interest that will enable the appropriate 
association to meet its payments to the Federal Government on 
whatever basis of amortization is decided upon (for example, 60 years). 

If families take possession of homesteads before completion of a 
project or settlement of terms of sale between the Government and 
the local association, they do so under temporary agreements based 
on as careful estimates as possible of the charges that will be made. 
Occupancy does not bind the Government to offer the tenant a per- 


‘manent contract of sale, which is tendered only if the homesteader 
Fas conducted himself in such a way as to qualify him for permanent 


residence. However, if he remains, due allowance is made for the 
amount of prior payments when permanent sales contracts are issued. 
Jnterest is amortized so that the resident from year to year pays only 
on the remaining unpaid balance. Should he wish to make advance 
payments he may do so up to 39 annual payments on a 40-year 
contract purchase plan, thereby reducing interest charges, but amounts 


‘jue for the fortieth year may not be paid in advance. This restriction 


js imposed as a precaution against speculative profits or mortgaging 


property with the possibility of losing it, and as a protection to the 
| e e t =) b 


(iovernment throughout the amortization period. The purchaser 
eceives his deed at the time the last payment is made. 

If he should wish to be released from the contract of purchase prior 
to the time of obtaining full ownership, two courses are open to him. 


The association may purchase his equity—that is, the principal 


ymount paid, including payments made under a temporary agreement 
lus the value of any improvements that the owner has made with 
he consent of the Government and subtracting any depreciation that 
nay have resulted from use of the property by the purchaser or from 
us failure to maintain it in good condition and repair. 

The property may also be sold to an individual purchaser, provided 
he purchaser and the terms of sale are approved by the Government. 
n this way speculation is prevented and homesteaders are assured 
bf desirable neighbors. 

lf the homesteader dies before securing full ownership of his land 
ud dwelling, his family is free to remain in residence as long as pay- 
nents are kept up and the land is worked. If it is found desirable 
0 move, the same measures to terminate the purchase contract are 
pen to the family as have been described for the original purchaser. 
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All financial arrangements are made between the housing asscciatig, I eid 
and residents. Payments made include, in addition to the anvortizy. IR far 
tion charges, such items as taxes, maintenance, insurance, and tangy. 4 
ment. A special maintenance reserve fund must be built up by eac Has ; 
homesteader to take care of needed repairs, thus insuring the Gover. I pe 
ment against any loss from poorly maintained individual holdings FB pox 
The system adopted is that each owner makes a deposit of $2.50 pe: HR jog 
montb until he has in his maintenance reserve account a total of $159 Bere 
in addition to other payments. He makes no further deposits in thi [yoo 
special account until it is drawn upon for necessary repairs gy pier 
replacements. After such withdrawals payments are resumed 9 (Bare 
$2.50 monthly until the reserve is again $150. a 

Data assembled to show the status of payments on 35 projecis {hou 


as of April 1937 show that occupied properties were 93.1 percent 
to date on monthly levies for all purposes. The Resettlement Admip. 
istration concludes from this showing that: ‘This is a strong indi 
tion that the tenants recognize their obligations and will be ab) 
meet them.” 

Typical Projects 


A more detailed description of three communities which exemplif L 
the three major types of projects, where housing plays an importa {i : 
part, is given in the following pages. In these communities, also, thei. 
Administration has had the advantages of its accumulated experienc 1s 


These are: Penderlea, N. C., a farm community where agricult 

the major employment of homesteaders; Longview, Wash., a sub- 
sistence-homestead colony established for low-income lumber-produc's 
millworkers; and Greenbelt, Md., near Washington, D. C., a suburbai 
resettlement project where city workers may enjoy the amenities | 


suburban life at reasonable cost, while at the same time continuing in ritel 
their city employment. rall 
Penderlea Homesteads.—Construction of 142 houses for farm home- nd 

steaders at Penderlea, N. C., was completed by May 1, 1936. This" 
project is situated in a fertile belt suitable for growing strawberries 

bulbs, figs, cucumbers, and all the winter truck crops. In additioijoa 
cotton and cover crops for livestock feed may be raised. The proba grec 
bility is that three to four truck crops per year will be produced. ‘Thegmuent 
project is in Pender County, 8 miles north of Burgaw, the county seal, he n 
and 40 miles north of Wilmington. The original site consists of 4,)))gjP" 
acres purchased at an average price of $7.10 per acre. The averatt Th 


farm size is 20 acres, this having been found the most desirable wnit foygmood 
farming, on the basis of existing practices of the section, as determined th 
by a study made at the Farm Management Experiment Station o's! 
North Carolina State College. Each farm is expected to yield smgpetec 
ample return for the liquidation of the investment and the satisfactongm@’s ¢ 


support of the family. The number of homesteads is being ©o! & 
nd | 
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<iderably extended, the tract having been increased to provide 250 


farms 
The Resettlement Administration describes Penderlea Homesteads 


‘gs attractive in appearance and providing the practical living arrange- 


ments required by American standards. Each farm consists of a 
house, chicken house with fenced-in chicken run, a barn, a movable 
hog house, and a pump house. The houses are painted white with 
creen shutters and roofs. They are one-story, four-, five-, and six- 
room dwellings of frame drop-siding construction, mounted on brick 
piers With termite taps, and with copper flashings and gutters. Roofs 
are creosoted, ceilings are of celotex, walls of 6- to 8-inch tongue-and- 
croove pine boards, and floors of scraped and oiled pine. Every 
house is equipped with a complete bathroom; built-in bathroom and 
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PENDERLEA, N.C. 
FIGURE 1.—FLOOR PLAN OF A TYPICAL HOMESTEAD. 


kitchen cabinets; a sewage system consisting of a septic tank and 
rain field; a water system with well, electric pump, pressure tank, 
id hot-water tank; fireplace; and screened porch. All houses have 
imple but complete electric and plumbing fixtures. The farm land 
as been cleared in every instance and shrubs and lawns planted. 
Rhoads have been so planned and constructed that each farm has 
lirect access to the community center. Livestock, operating equip- 
ent, and other necessary materials and supplies were provided, and 
he newly settled farmers were therefore ready to begin operations as 
on as they moved into their new quarters. 

The plans for Penderlea take into consideration not only the liveli- 
ood of residents but the education of the children and the social life 
i the resident families. Before the site was developed an agreement 
‘as reached with the county school authorities to provide a consoli- 
lated school for the township in the community, with the understand- 
hg that children from the surrounding sections as well as from the 
roject would attend. This, it was believed, would integrate the new 
id existing communities. The school authorities have agreed to 
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provide a curriculum conforming with advanced educations! pray. 
tice and to include a home economics and an agricultural teacher 
the school staff. Plans are approved for a centrally located coy, 
munity center. Recreational space has been reserved to the extent of 
136 acres in the community center proper and 25.9 acres in the 
adjoining park. 

Families were chosen from among farmers of North Carolina gy; 
nearby States on the basis of need and capacity. Many residents o 
this area had failed to secure even a minimum standard of living froy 





—_, 














FIGURE 2.—A PENDERLEA, N. C., FARM. 


working the land, owing to forces beyond their control, such as wor: 
out soils on submarginal land. Those selected included families living 
on submarginal land purchased by the Resettlement Administratio1, 
tenant farmers, rehabilitation clients who had been under the care 0! 
the Administration, and young married people having an aptitude {0 
and desiring to do agricultural work. To qualify for a farm, families 
were required to have the recommendation of their county farm agent 
and to undergo physical examination to determine their fitness {0 
farm operation. 

As Penderlea has not yet been conveyed to local ownership it 1s n° 
possible to give information on costs, amortization payments, af 
other financial arrangements. With respect to crop income it is al 
too early to obtain a statement, since homesteaders were employed 1 
1936 on clearing the land preparatory to taking up their regular agi! 
cultural work. The results of land clearance by resident labor 4% 
considered satisfactory, as the cost was kept down to $40 per acre. 
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Longview Homesteads.—Longview Homesteads was planned to give 
Jow-income industrially employed workers who have an interest in 
cal small-scale subsistence gardening an opportunity to combine both 
tof pursuits. The project consists of 60 houses, each with 1.44 to 3.78 
the fmmncres of land and averaging 2.11 acres per plot. All of the home- 

steads were completed and occupied by November 16, 1935. The 
and Ipsite consists of 141 acres forming part of a low flood-plain area, where 
sof ae dyke, drainage system, and pumping plant are maintained. It is 
Jocated in Cowlitz County, Wash., 3 miles west of the business district 
ff Longview, with the corporate limits of the city bisecting the home- 
stead tract. Kelso, the county seat, lies east of the project. By 
means of the crops grown in leisure time the occupant families have 
yen enabled to raise their standard of living to an appreciable extent, 
upplementing their regular income from industrial employment. 

A house, combination cow barn and poultry house, and a garage 
| have been built for each homesteader. Project roads have been laid 
| n 14 acres of the site. There are 40 houses of 4 rooms, 8 of 5 rooms, 
and120f6rooms. The five- and six-room dwellings have two stories. 
No two houses are alike, as eight different designs have been employed 
and they have also been varied by use of different paint colors and 
position on the lots. Frame construction with shingled roofs and con- 
rete foundations has been used. Many houses have roofed-over 
porches connecting with the garages. The combination cow sheds 
nd poultry houses are built on skids to permit moving about, thus 
following the best scientific practice, whereby the poultry is saved 
rom diseases resulting where runs are maintained in the same position 
over long periods of time. Each pr was landscaped as a part 
of the original cost, and fruit trees aif? Be vies were planted. Water 
is supplied from city mains. Sewage disposal is taken care of by 
individual septic tanks. Electricity is supplied by the local power 
company, and telephone connection is available if desired by owners. 

As the project is really a part of a larger community it has not 
been necessary to supply educational and recreational facilities 
especially for the residents. The county and city schools have ample 
accommodation for the homesteaders’ children. An elementary 
school of the first six grades is located within a mile of the site, and 
junior and senior high school pupils are transported to Longview by 
tee county bus. Night classes in agricultural problems and advice 
on livestock are given for the homesteaders by an instructor on agri- 
cultural problems attached to the Longview High School. Recrea- 
tional facilities of the city include an athletic field, modern city library, 
ity lake, and park. The majority of the residents of the project 
are lumber-company employees and have access to the free medical 
care furnished by the mills for workers and their families. 

Choice of residents for the Longview Homesteads was made from 
fully employed workers, principally engaged in the forest-products 
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industries of the adjoining city where lumber is milled and piilp g), 
fiber made. With one exception the heads of families range jn , 
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FIGURE 3.—-LONGVIEW, WASH., HOMESTEADS. 
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FIGURE 4.—FLOOR PLAN OF TYPICAL SMALL HOUSE. 


from 21 to 46 years. The majority are native-born Americans. !) 
all, there are 251 persons in occupancy, and the average size of fail) 
is slightly over 4.25. 
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and [= Gross costs of the project to the Federal Government totaled 


ale 185,490, and the net amount due from the local corporation as written 
ito the contract was placed at $174,900. The write-off in conveying 
| the property to the corporation was $2,215. In addition, roads and 


’ waterworks were given to the county. These items taken together 

account for the small difference between gross cost and net price, that 

' is, $10,590. The average cost per house in this project was $2,915. 

' The residents occupied their homes under a temporary agreement, 

' before the local association took the property over, and paid an aver- 

» age monthly rental of $14.40. The permanent contract provides an 

average monthly payment amounting to $17.65. Of this sum the 

' Government receives $10.43 monthly and the remainder is distrib- 
uted as follows: $2.32 for supervisory expenses and reserve against 
contingencies, $1.05 for insurance, $1.35 for taxes, and $2.50 for in- 
dividual maintenance reserve. This represents less than 25 percent 
of the average annual income of homesteaders and satisfies the re- 
quirements of a balanced family budget, based on the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ estimates of capacity to pay. 

_ Only homesteaders who earned $1,200 or less in 1935 were selected 
for occupancy. The lower limit of earnings was $700. It is likely 
that annual earnings in 1936 exceeded this figure, as the hourly rate 
was increased by 5 percent on April 15. This addition to wages was 
especially opportune as it helped families to make up the deficit in- 

- curred in moving into their new dwellings. 

A local Longview newspaper estimated? at the end of the first crop 
year that residents of the project averaged a return of $308 in food 
products consumed and an additional $247 from sale of foodstuffs. 
No official estimates have as yet been issued on this point, but scattered 
reports covering returns to individuals show extremely favorable 
results. For example, 1 homesteader’s crop yielded 100 dozen ears 
of corn for sale, after filling current family requirements and canning 
75 quarts of corn for later use. 

Dairy products have yielded particularly good returns. The latest 
information available on this point shows that 50 out of 60 homestead- 
ers had cows. One resident calculates that milk, butter, and cream 
supplied by one cow meet half the expense of the homestead as follows: 


Monthly return: 


<b teat pit 





= 








Milk for table use and sold, 180 quarts at $0.10 per quart__-___---- $18. 00 

Butter, 16 pounds at $0.35 per pound________-_-_---------- Latss 5. 60 

Cream; 18 quarts at $0.40 per quart.._..........---.-----.---.-- 7. 20 

i SS Ss tee a aehmare eee 2. 00 
lane at. Lota il lly FI RS . 32.80 

In I, ere 0 Ol ee oe tiseddds ova laras dsobaci si 7. 83 

nily ve 

I. cid ce he ie eS ie ck cipeesitibenoms aie 24. 97 





* Longview, Wash., Daily News, issue of Oct. 26, 1935. 
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Those who have not attained such outstanding success haye }yj}j 
and cream for home use and such revenue as they secure helps , 
cover the cost of cattle feed and poultry feed. 

In addition to the direct revenue-producing features of subsisteye, 
homesteading from sales of foods, it is important to note that familie 
are securing a higher proportion of such nutritious foods as ;j)j 
products, fresh fruit, and vegetables than would be likely on a ro. 
stricted income. They are learning the best practices for food pre. 
servation and canning a variety of surplus crops. The Longyiey 
Homesteads group had the distinction of growing the best potatoes 
in the region in 1936. Interest in good crops has been stimulated by 
harvest displays and 4—H Club exhibits. In this way young and old 
are brought into cooperation to raise crop standards. 

The Administration believes there is every likelihood that 1937 wi! 
bring greater returns than those of the previous crop year. In most 
cases the homesteaders have now bought and paid for their cows. 
poultry, and adequate tools. They have found from last year’s 
experience where the time that can be expended on outside work wil! 
be most productive and what products can be most economicall 
preserved for future use. 

Greenbelt, Md.—In the suburban town at Greenbelt, Md., the 
Resettlement Administration demonstrates the feasibility of estab- 
lishing a rural-industrial community on the outskirts of a badly 
crowded city and the ultimate advantages to be derived from com- 
prehensive city planning. This self-contained residential area is 
within easy distance of Washington, D. C., either by automobile or 
bus. It has one point in common with Penderlea Homesteads, 
namely, that it is provided with recreational, educational, and shop- 
ping facilities. In another respect it has greater similarity to Long- 
view Homesteads, as the occupants will derive their living from 
employment outside the project. While Greenbelt residents may have 
gardens, if they wish them, raising crops is not required of tenants as 
it is on the other two projects, except on the farm lands that are being 
established on the periphery of the town for rental. Another major 
point of difference between the suburban town and the subsistence or 
farm homestead is that properties will be rented to occupants rather 
than sold. However, the entire town of Greenbelt will eventually 
pass out of Federal ownership and be held by a specially incorporated 
managerial association which will continue to hold the property. 

Housing has been provided for 1,000 families on a 4,477-acre site, 
costing on an average $97 per acre, adjoining a large tract held by the 
Federal Government for experimental work in agriculture, forestry, 
and soil conservation. Adequate space is available for future addi- 
tions to the number of dwellings. A special advantage of the Green- 
belt plan is a 23-acre recreational lake in the center of the property 
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where residents may enjoy various water sports. Houses have been 
laid out on a curved ridge encircling the community buildings and 
recreational facilities. The road system is designed for the greatest 
economy, following the lines of the ridge and creating large super- 
blocks for residences. Paths as well as roads lead to the town center 
and to the recreational fields adjoining the lake. On the outskirts 
allotment gardens are provided, and still farther away are the small 
farms for rental that have already been mentioned. Greenbelt is 
located near a through highway but not on it, so that traffic hazards 

















FIGURE 5.—-CITY PLAN OF GREENBELT, MD. 


are kept at a minimum. Use of underpasses where pathways cross 
main roads provides additional safety. 

Most of the dwellings are in rows or groups, built either of brick 
veneer or cinder block. In addition, 288 apartment units are included. 
About 120 dwellings are grouped in each of the superblocks making 
up the town. Each group has separate garden and service sides. The 
garden and play areas are usually on the inside of the block, with 
service entrances to the streets. In landscaping Greenbelt, use has 
been made of the native trees and shrubs which were saved in clearing 
the sité. This means that planting costs will be proportionately de- 
creased and is a unique measure in plant conservation. 

Architecturally, Greenbelt dwellings are modern. Use has been 
made of the newest practical designs and materials. For example, 
glass brick employed in stair halls gives the maximum amount of light. 
Metal casement window frames provide durability. Every attention 
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has been directed toward orienting the houses in such a way thiat the 
maximum of sunlight and prevailing favorable winds has ben 9}. 
tained. A major economy has been made possible through inst |, tio) 
of a central heating plant. This has made it unnecessary to build 
costly cellars and also means that heat will be generated at lower cog 
than in small individual furnaces. 

A typical superblock of dwellings houses 400 to 500 persons in 129 
separate units. From one to three bedrooms are provided in egg} 
house, making it possible to house one to six persons. 


| 














FIGURE 6.—TYPICAL GREENBELT, MD., ROW HOUSE. 


Greenbelt will be well provided with educational, recreational, social, 
and shop facilities. Its community center has been designed fo 
maximum use, being so arranged that it has class rooms, gymnasiuin, 
and a library. The business center has a market, the management 
office, a garage, and a variety of stores, as well as a motion-picture 
theater. 

Unexpected delays have resulted in postponement of the date o! 
completion of this project. It now seems likely that it will be ready 
for occupancy during the late summer of this year. Meanwhile « 
number of plans are being considered for establishing the sum for 
which the town will be conveyed to private ownership and the terms 
of amortization. If it is decided to accept tenants with incomes of 
$1,200 to $2,000, moderate rentals can be charged and the Federal 
Government will allow a smaller write-off than would be necessary if 
lower-income families are housed at proportionately lower rentals. 
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Summary 


ParTICIPATION Of the Government in furnishing these projects 
raises the questions: (1) Has the theory and the method of develop- 
ment been economically sound? (2) What are the measurable effects of 
this kind of resettlement on the project residents and the neighboring 
community? (3) What are the social possibilities of such a program? 
The drawbacks include financial losses, in part due to high costs inci- 
dent to employment of relief labor, and the slowness of private industry 


' in establishing operations on projects where employment opportunities 


have been lacking. Some of the positive results of the program may 
be pointed out by citing individual experience in connection with the 
development of Penderlea, Longview, and Greenbelt. 

Citing a particular case, Longview Homesteads has fully justified 
itself financially. It was possible for the Federal Government to 
transfer the community to private ownership practically at face value 
and a reasonable interest return during the amortization period. The 
houses, with land and planting, were cheap enough for low-income 
families to buy on a long-term basis at nominal interest. An influen- 
tial factor in the financial success of this venture also lies in the fact 
that the community was set up near a city where employment oppor- 
tunities are good and regular work is the rule, thus insuring to the 
homestead purchasers a steady income from which to meet their 
obligations and to the Government regular payments to effect 
amortization.‘ ' 

On the other projects, where certain educational and community 
facilities are a part of the initial cost, the Government can not recover 
its full investment and at the same time provide low-cost housing, and 
must, therefore, write off some of the original cost. However, the 
total amount of the write-off is not a direct and exclusive subsidy to 
the project tenants and their families as at least some proportion of 
the higher costs, in developments such as Penderlea and Greenbelt 
for example, is attributable to employment of relief labor as a part of 
The Works Program under W.P.A. In addition, an indeterminate 
sum is chargeable to general education of the public to better housing. 
One phase of this situation should not be overlooked, namely, that 
in providing superior housing at low rates with an opportunity for 
tenants to supplement their small incomes by work on subsistence 
gardens, as in Longview Homesteads particularly, the Government is 
indirectly subsidizing industry paying low wages. This possibility 
was recognized in selecting the cities near which greenbelt towns were 
established. Consideration was then given to the diversity of employ- 
ment in each city, as “diversity of employment also reduced the 
possible chance that any subsidy involved in the providing of low-rent 








‘In this connection it is of interest that the latest report on Longview Homesteads payments shows that 
obligations were fully up to date. 
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housing would develop into an indirect subsidy of low wages.”’ 
was a recognition of the problem, but by no means a solutio1 
the final analysis the low wage level in many industries, rather 
few, was thus subsidized; and to this extent all subsistence f 
takes up the slack of low incomes. 

Longview best shows the advantages that may accrue to the ; 
community and the project residents from the establishmen 
planned village. It has the wholehearted support of the various 
interests of the neighboring city and its extension has been urged }) 
organized groups. The foregoing summary indicites that resident, 
of the homesteads are directing their efforts well and making a financia| 
success of operations, thus creating personal satisfaction. Penderle, 
residents have been taken off unproductive land and have had the 
benefit of the services of agricultural experts in the new land selecte 
and in directing their methods of farming. ‘The degree of their success 
will doubtless affect the general conditions of the neighborhood and 
stimulate effort. The increasing growth of suburban communities 
for the general population indicates that Greenbelt will furnish a type 
of living much sought after. As all of these projects will meet thei 
fair share of local taxes, make such educational and social facilities 
as they have available to the adjoining communities, and are often 
more attractive physically than most of the neighboring farms an 
homes, the likelihood is that they will contribute materially to the 


well-being of. the towns and villages where they are located. 





5 Greenbelt Towns. Reprinted from the Architectural Record, September 1936. 
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Work of Employment Service in Clearing Labor 
Between States! 


HE Wagner-Peyser Act of June 1933 places upon the United 
i T seat Employment Service the duty of “maintaining a system 
' for clearing labor among the several States’’—in other words, of shift- 
' ing from one area to another labor required but not available locally. 
' Such a clearance system is particularly useful to industry in periods 
of economic recovery when shortages of skilled workers frequently 
‘ occur in scattered areas. Since a skilled job is frequently a ‘‘key”’ job 
in production, the filling of such a position with a satisfactory person 
may bring in its wake a considerable number of jobs for other workers. 
‘Thus the importance of the clearance process in the maintenance of 
stable employment conditions is not entirely measured by the number 
of clearance placements alone. 
When new industrial activity is undertaken in a community, it may 
be necessary to obtain qualified workers from other cities to fill jobs 
requiring special skills. ‘The clearance machinery of the Employment 

Service can provide for such movement with a minimum of dislocation 

of the labor market by securing the necessary workers from the nearest 

point. 

The Employment Service has handled such adjustments for the 
contract jobs of the Public Works Administration and the Bureau of 
Public Roads. When a project is planned, a schedule of labor require- 
ments is made up in advance and turned over to the public employment 

office. A survey is then made of the local labor supply and the clear- 
ance system brought into play to obtain workers not available in the 
community. In this way the Employment Service has supplied the 
necessary labor for the tremendous road and highway program of 
recent years and staffed such projects as Fort Peck and Coulee Dam, 
where workers of specialized skills were required for jobs in remote and 
isolated areas. 

One of the important functions of the clearance system is illustrated 
in the relationship between the United States Employment Service 
und the Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization. Before the 
Immigration Service grants a request for the importation of foreign 
workers of special skills, the Employment Service, by means of its 
clearance system, ascertains if such workers are available in the 
United States. Under this arrangement workers have been found for 
such occupations as cordial blender, Italian cheese maker, experi- 
nental chef, and Greek teacher. 

A survey of the placements made through clearance indicates that 
large portion of the shortages adjusted have occurred in the skilled 









' This article was prepared by the Standards and Research Division of the U. 8S. Employment Service. 
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trades. Tool designers, tool and die makers, die setters, drafismey 
gear cutters, pattern makers, road-machine operators, and similay 
skilled workers make up a major portion of clearance placement:. 7), 
Indiana State Employment Service reported in December 19: that 
local shortages within the State existed in 105 skilled occupations. 

During the 12 months ended December 31, 1936, more than 227,90 
placements, and during the first 3 months of 1937 nearly 24,000 place. 
ments, were made in positions in the several States through the clegy. 
ance process. The largest number of placements thus made in 193¢ 
occurred in Texas where 23,000 persons not available locally were 
obtained in other communities and referred to jobs in the communi. 
ties where the openings existed. The clearance placements made jy 
each of the States in 1936 and the first quarter of 1937 are shown iy 
the following table: 


Placements Made Through Clearance, January 1936 Through March 1937 





Year ending Dee. 31, 1986 | 3 months ending Mar 
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. How Clearance Procedure Operates 


(CLEARANCE Is the method by which qualified applicants registered 
© at one public employment office are referred to employers who have 
sought workers through another office. Since the United States 
Employment Service functions as an agency for the coordination of 
State employment services and for the promotion of standards of 
efficiency for employment-office operation, its relationship to the clear- 
ance procedures of the State employment services should be considered 
in this light. Certain basic principles of clearance have been estab- 
lished by the Federal Service and essential forms for the exchange of 
information among offices have been prescribed to insure a certain 
uniformity. This framework within which each State service develops 
its own clearance procedure is set forth by the United States Employ- 
ment Service in its Manual of Clearance Procedure. 

l Fundamental to the idea of referring workers from one place to 
another is the principle that a public employment office, before at- 
—— & tempting to fill an opening through clearance, should make a thorough 
) canvass not only of its own file of applications, but also of available 
_ workers in the community who may not be registered. Any possibility 
of transferring workers from one occupation or industry to another is 
' also utilized before resorting to clearance. 
| The Occupational Research Program of the United States Employ- 
+ ment Service is engaged in a study to determine the similarities be- 
tween occupations. This information will point the way toward 
ereater occupational and industrial mobility of workers. As the lines 
« (© wong which workers may transfer from one occupation or industry to 
'@® another become better known, the necessity for geographic transfer 
of workers may become less frequent. 
Clearance procedure is composed of two steps: First, the reporting 
« | of an unfilled opening by an office to cooperating offices; second, the 
«: (@ ctual referral of an applicant from the office at which he is registered 
to the office holding the opening. For the first step each State service 
ss ® provides (1) a detailed operating procedure outlining for each employ- 
‘8 @ ment office the specific channels to be followed for circulation of 
: clearance requests; (2) a method of circulating clearance requests 
is {™ which will insure the transfer of workers over the shortest possible 
ix # distance; and (3) a simple, economical, and time-saving routine 
su Permitting, when necessary, the extension of the search for qualified 
‘2 [Ee “pplicants to increasingly wider areas. 
In referring applicants to openings held by other offices certain 
‘4° 7 major principles are observed. In short these are: (1) No applicant is 
| @ transferred without specific authorization by the office which has the 
- opening; (2) no applicant is permitted to arrive at the place of em- 
\0i /@ Ployment in advance of a prior notice from the office of his original 
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(s /® Tegistration; and (3) the office which has the opening assumes responsi- 
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bility for reporting the disposition of the applicant to the officw yhyjo 
referred him. | 

In effecting the transfer of an applicant, a certain amount 5 
correspondence among cooperating offices is necessary, This e\ 0), 
of information is carried on by use of forms designated by the Upjio 
States Employment Service for all State services. The form) hyg 
to the clearance procedure is one by which information abot y, 
opening is circulated in the search for a worker. It is designed «, 
contain a complete picture, in all essential detail, of ajob’s requiremeys, 
so that an office receiving the request has the data necessary {y 
determining whether or not a qualified applicant is registered 

[Information about a suitable applicant is returned to the office whic 
has the opening on a duplicate of the regular registration card Used }y 
all public employment offices. Thus, the opening office is in posse 
sion of the same information that it would have if the applicant }) 
originally registered with it. Before deciding whether or not to requoes 
an applicant to make the trip to be interviewed by a prospectiy 
employer, this office usually discusses with the employer the qual 
fications of the individuals whose registration cards have been receive 

Before referring a worker to another community, an office intervie 
the individual again to verify the information on his registration card 
Thus even more care goes into the selection of a worker for an open 
filled by clearance than for an opening received and filled by a sing) 
office, 

Since an employment-office applicant is never assured of a job wnt 
he is interviewed by the employer, the major difference between 
clearance placement and an ordinary one lies in the distance tly 
applicant must travel to meet the employer. Sometimes the employer 
offers to pay the expenses of a worker who comes from. anothe 
community. 

The responsibility assumed when the employment service places 1 
applicant in a community away from his home makes it necessary tha’ 
an opening filled through clearance be one which is likely to prov 
satisfactory to the worker. Jobs which local persons will not tal: 
because of unsatisfactory conditions are not circulated amony co 
operating offices. The New York State Employment Service, {0 
instance, has adopted the rule that it will not attempt to fill any 
straight commission jobs through clearance before the company |i: 
been investigated by the Better Business Bureau or the Buresu o! 
Labor Welfare of the State Department of Labor, Similar standards 
with respect to openings are observed throughout the employmen! 
service. 

Within the guiding framework prescribed by the United States 
Employment Service, how do the State services develop their clear 
ance procedures? Probably the simplest method of finding out 1s ' 
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look at the organization in a single State.\ The clearance procedure 
of the Texas State Employment Service provides a typical example. 


Typical State Clearance Procedure 


Tue Texas clearance procedure operates on a decentralized basis. 
A district manager may communicate with other district managers 
directly to find qualified workers or may even delegate to the local 
offices in his jurisdiction authority to contact other local offices. An 
office receiving a clearance request must determine, by inspection of 
its file of registrations, whether or not a qualified worker is available 
for transfer, If such an applicant is found, the office must so inform 
the unit which originated the request, 

An opening office must communicate with other offices for the 
iransfer of workers in the following order: 

Kirst, the adjacent counties; 

Second, the remaining counties in the employment-service dis- 
trict; 

Third, all districts adjoining that of the opening office; 

Fourth, if the required worker is known to be available in a 
particular county in the State, the office in that county may be 
reached directly, 


If these steps fail to unearth a suitable worker, the district manager 


‘of the office holding the order notifies the State headquarters. Along 
» with the form deseribing the job to be filled, he sends a list of all offices 
‘that have been canvassed, 


The State clearance office then duplicates the form covering the 
opening and circularizes the remaining districts in Texas. Clearance 
from other States is requested if necessary. When interstate clear- 
ance is resorted to, the adjoining States are written to first, and those 
farther away are circularized subsequently until the needed worker 


Fisfound. Interstate clearance is handled through State headquarters 


except where provision is made for local offices situated near the border 


fof adjoining States to communicate directly, Such arrangements 





ire made by agreement between the State administrative offices. 
The search for a worker usually follows a definite routine and ex 
tends over an ever-widening area until the required individual is 


located. Offices in the farthest points of the United States are tapped 


if necessary. The routine described, however, is not rigid. A dis- 
tant office may be contacted before one close by when it is known that 
the desired worker is probably available at-the former place and not 
at the latter, 

When an office receives notice of an opening held by another office, 
it must search its files for a qualified applicant who is willing to take 
‘job in a different community. If a suitable applicant is found. a 
duplicate of his registration card is returned to the office which holds 
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the opening. The latter office then replies either (1) that the worke, 
should be requested to come to the community where the job is located. 
(2) that the applicant cannot be accepted for a stated reason. [f , 
transfer is authorized, exact instructions are made out. The in/orma- 
tion is forwarded on a form provided by the United States Employ men; 
Service. 

This form also serves other purposes. Space is provided on it {oy 
indicating the name and date of departure of the individual referred 
if a transfer has been requested. The form is returned with this 
information to reach the opening office in advance of the applicant's 
arrival, Space is also included for the opening office to verify th 
transfer and give notice of the final disposition of the individual 
transferred. When this verification is returned to the office wher 
the applicant originally registered, the case is closed. 
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Indirect Labor Requirements in Construction of Houses 


by the T. V. A. 


}y BerNARD H. Topais and H. O. Rocers, of the Burgav or LaBor Statistics! 


N RECENT years Federal, State, and municipal governmental 
| ean have become increasingly interested in promoting house 
construction. Among the Federal agencies in the field are the Public 
Works Administration, the Federal Housing Administration, the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, the Resettlement Administration, 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority. This widespread interest is 
not entirely due to the appreciation of the physical, moral, and eco- 
nomic liabilities connected with substandard housing. A factor of 
equal importance in stimulating interest is the growing recognition 
of the enormous work-creating potentialities which building con- 
struction represents. 

Reliable quantitative guides to the direct labor requirements in 


building construction are available from the records of the Bureau of 
' the Census and from studies of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Little 
; has been known, however, of the number of additional jobs created 


indirectly by the production and transportation of the materials con- 


_ sumed in house construction. In an effort to fill this gap, the Bureau 


of Labor Statistics has recently completed a study of the man-hours 
of labor required in the production of some of the principal materials 
used by the Tennessee Valley Authority in the construction of single- 


| family dwellings of moderate cost. 


Factual Basis and Limitations of the Study 


Tue study was undertaken at the request of Dr. A. E. Morgan, 
chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority, and covered the principal 


' materials used in building the three main types of houses constructed 


in the planned community that has been established by the T. V. A. 
at Norris, Tenn. Two types of houses were 2-story structures of 
4rooms and bath, and the other was the most common type built at 
Norris, a 1%-story house of 4 rooms, with sleeping porch, laundry, 
screened porch, attic, and bath. Of the 2-story structures, one was a 
frame house with an exterior of hand-riven shingles and the other was 
constructed chiefly of cinder blocks, a relatively new type designed 
for low-cost housing. The 1%-story house was made of irregularly 





' Under the direction of Herman B. Byer, Chief of the Division of Construction and Public Employment. 
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laid deep-toned brick. The accompanying illustrations show 2 
types studied—the 1}-story brick house and the 2-story cinder-})|¢}, 
house. 
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PLATE 1.—EXTERIOR VIEW AND FLOOR PLAN OF 14%-STORY BRICK HOUSE Al 
NORRIS, TENN. 
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As previously indicated, information was not obtained for all of 
the materials used in the construction of the houses. The materials 
covered were: (1) Masonry materials (cement, sand and gravel, 
lime, brick, cinder block, concrete joists, and concrete slabs) ; (2) lum- 
ber products (yard lumber, exterior and interior millwork, planing-mill 
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PLATE 2.—EXTERIOR VIEW AND FLOOR PLAN OF 2-STORY CINDER BLOCK HOUSE 
AT NORRIS, TENN. 


lumber, sash and doors, shingles, and cabinetwork); and (3) iron and 
steel products (structural steel and nails). On the basis of weight, 
the products for which man-hour data were secured represent more 
than 90 percent of the materials used. For each of these items the 
labor requirements per unit of product were traced back to the produc- 
tion of the basic raw materials. The analysis was confined, however, 
to labor requirements which could be measured quantitatively, and 
no effort was made to compute the labor cost of such items as deprecia- 
tion of plant and equipment. 
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Although in sheer bulk the materials for which informatio), wa, 
obtained included nearly all of the important items, on the basis of 
value they represent only about 50 percent of the total cost of 
materials used in the construction of the houses. This is because thp 
items that were omitted included many of the highly fabricated 
products such as hardware, electrical equipment, plywood, and plum). 
ing. In the production of these materials the labor cost is high ay¢ 
for this reason the indirect labor accounted for is far short of the tot, 
requirements in house construction. 

In addition to the omissions mentioned above, no figures are avail. 
able for the labor requirements in the manufacture of paint and the 
insulating materials used. Moreover, on one type of house included jp 
the analysis (1\-story brick) the window frames and sash were made 
of steel, for which no indirect man-hour data were available. 

Still another qualifying factor that should be kept in mind when 
considering the results of the study is that the design of the houses that 
have been built at Norris is in several respects unique. The com- 
paratively mild climate of the Tennessee Valley has played an impor- 
tant part in the construction of the houses. None of the houses, for 
example, are plastered but, for the most part, have an inside finish 
of plywood. Likewise, none have basements. These factors have « 
particularly significant bearing upon labor requirements. 

Finally, it should be noted that the Tennessee Valley is rich in 
natural resources. The region has vast reserves of both coal and 
iron, 2s well as bountiful deposits of most of the nonmetallic minerals 
used in construction. Apart from mineral resources, Norris is in the 
heart of the Appalachian hardwood area, a magnificent forest of old- 
growth timber. Consequently the findings are applicable to the 
Tennessee Valley only. The results would be quite different in 
localities less favorably situated. 


Man-Hours per Unit of Product 


Tue logical starting point in a study of indirect labor requirements 
in house construction is with the production of the basic raw materials. 
For the most part the factual basis for this phase of the analysis was 
obtained directly from producers. There were sharp differences in 
the adequacy of the data, but the statistical bases for most of the 
materials are believed to be broad enough to be representative. 

Iumber products —Although Norris is in close proximity to the 
Appalachian hardwood region, the lumber used in the houses was 
chiefly southern pine. In all, 28 sawmills were studied, and although 
the results probably do not fit the experience of any one mill, they 
give a reasonably accurate cross section of the industry in the southern 
pine region. 

In logging, the preliminary stage of lumber production, allowances 
were made for the labor required in felling the timber, and for skidder, 
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loading, and rigger operations, as well as for transportation to the 
sawmill and for maintenance of equipment and right of way. For 
the manufacture of yard lumber, or rough lumber, 5.1 man-hours 
per 1,000 board feet are required in the operations incident to logging 
and 4.7 man-hours in transporting the logs to the sawmills, a total 
of 9.8 man-hours per 1,000 board feet. More highly fabricated 
products entail a larger proportion of waste, and labor requirements 
increase accordingly. ‘Thus 1,100 board feet of rough lumber is 
required to produce 1,000 board feet of planing-mill lumber and 
5.6 man-hours are required in the logging operations and 5.2 man- 
hours in transporting the logs to the sawmill, a total of 10.8 man-hours 
per 1,000 board feet. 

Manufacturing operations include sawing, planing, drying, and 
handling. For yard lumber these operations involve 13.0 man-hours 
of labor per 1,000 board feet and for planing-mill lumber 17.8 man- 
hours are required. This brings the total labor requirements per 
1,000 board feet to 24.8 man-hours for yard lumber and to 30.6 man- 
hours for planning-mill lumber. These figures include an allowance 
for the man-hours required for selling and administration. 

A recapitulation of the labor requirements per 1,000 board feet in 
the production of yard lumber and planing-mill lumber is given 
in table 1. This table also shows the man-hours required in the 
manufacture of oak flooring. It will be noted that 72.3 man-hours 
per 1,000 flooring feet are required in the manufacture of oak flooring, 
or over 50 percent more than the 30.6 man-hours in the manufacture 
of pine flooring. Part of this large difference is due to greater waste 
and shrinkage. As against the 1,100 board feet of lumber required 
to produce 1,000 board feet of pine flooring, 1,230 board feet of lumber 
are needed in the manufacture of oak flooring. 


Table 1.—Average Man-Hours per 1,000 Board Feet of Yard Lumber, Planing- 
Mill Lumber, and 1,000 Flooring Feet of Oak Flooring Used in Construction 
of Houses at Norris, Tenn. 














. a 
Yard Planing mill | . ; 
Operation lum ber lumber Oak flooring 








ee 24.8 | 30. 6 | 72.3 
ll ccaelielsiuilallibm lciebiinanll ‘Bll 8.6 x 47 
.. osesqccesgawaneteoaten 4.7 5.2 | 5.8 
Senda chddednnnknn de sccncbindoaesubbabootons 13.0 17.8 | 48.8 
a eaninannapenunsin 2.0 2.0 | 6.0 





Other important lumber products used in house construction in- 
clude interior and exterior millwork such as molding, casings, sash, 
doors, frames, stairs, and cabinetwork. In the Tennessee Valley 
region these products are usually made by millwork establishments 
not ordinarily connected with the lumber producers. Generally the 
rough lumber is shipped by the sawmills to the millwork establish- 
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ments where it is graded, kiln dried, planed, and reduced to {\,o yo. 
quired size before the millwork operation proper begins. At tho mij\c 
covered these preliminary operations involved an average o! 55» 
man-hours per 1,000 board feet. This figure includes an allowance 
of 27.3 man-hours for the rough lumber; 6.6 man-hours for transpop. 
tation from the sawmill to site of manufacture; 18.9 man-hours fo, 
grading, resawing, planing, and other labor around the yard; and 04 
man-hours for kiln drying. 

In the subsequent stages of millwork manufacture the labor require. 
ments vary widely, depending upon the type of mill and the products 
manufactured. There are two main types of millworking establish. 
ments: The special houses which manufacture the better grades of 
millwork for individual specifications, and the so-called “stock esta) 
lishments” which make large runs of their own particular styles and 
sell in wholesale quantities. The labor requirements are, of course. 
much higher in the special mills than in the stock mills. In order to 
spread employment as much as possible, the millwork used in the 
houses at Norris was divided equally between the two types of estab- 
lishments located in the T. V. A. area. As a result, it was necessary 
to cover both types in the present study. The sharp differences in 
labor requirements at the special and stock mills are illustrated by 
table 2. This table shows that with the mills operating at medium 
speed, the man-hours per 100 Jineal feet of molding at special mills 
were approximately 3 times as great as at stock mills. 


Table 2.—Comparison of Man-Hour Requirements per 100 Lineal Feet of 
Molding at Special and Stock Millwork Establishments in T. V. A. Area 


[Medium-speed operation] 
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Similar differences between the special and stock mills are shown 
for most of the other millwork products. The allocation of orders 
for other millwork products used in the houses at Norris, however, 
was made on asomewhat different basis. Most of the doors and sash, 
for example, were supplied by western stock mills. The cabinetwork 
and window frames, on the other hand, were purchased principally 
from special millwork establishments. The man-hours required in 
the manufacture of doors, sash, window frames, and cabinets used 11 
the Norris houses are given in table 3. 
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Table 3.—Average Man-Hours Required in Manufacture of Doors, Sash, Window 
Frames, and Cabinets Used in T. V. A. Houses at Norris, Tenn. 





Stock millwork Special millwork 

Operation wi Cabinet 
Douglas fir} White pine oe (mor omens 

doors (each)| sash (each) (each) foot) 
4]] operations --- . | 1. 23 | 0. 46 4.77 1. 64 
Lumber + --- “—e er ece--- .73 . 21 2. 16 . 26 
Manufacture. . ietigedassnenponanphics 44 | 21 1. 86 1.12 
ceting and administration... ....................-..-. 06 O04 "78 " 96 


Includes allowance for transportation to mills. 


All of the shingles used in the houses at Norris were hand riven at 
the site of construction. Consequently, although no transportation 
was involved, the labor cost was unusually high, being 13 man-hours 
per 1,000 shingles. This is greatly in excess of the labor require- 
ments involved in the ordinary machine method of manufacture. 

Masonry products.—The masonry products used in the construction 
of the houses at Norris and for which information concerning indirect 
labor requirements was obtained included cement, sand and gravel, 
lime, bricks, cinder blocks, concrete joists, and concrete slabs. All 


' of these materials are produced in the Tennessee Valley area. 


For the labor requirements in cement manufacture, five plants were 


studied. To produce a barrel of cement the plants included con- 


sumed an average of 520 pounds of limestone, 120 pounds of clay, 
and 15 pounds of gypsum. In addition, an average of 130 pounds of 
coal was needed to reduce the mixture of limestone, clay, and gypsum 
to clinker. The manufacturing process itself is highly mechanized, 
but in addition to the labor required in the extraction of the mineral 
raw materials, some labor is required for preparing the mixture, 
burning, grinding, packing, and supervision. In the aggregate, 
including allowances for extraction and the transportation of the raw 
materials to the mill, as well as the processing and packing operations, 
).67 man-hour of employment was created at the plants studied for 
each barrel of cement produced. Of the total, 28.4 percent was 
accounted for in the extraction of the mineral raw materials. 

The sand and gravel operations studied were all performed by 
river dredges. The operations involved dredging, shipping by barge 
to the yard where the recovered material was screened and graded, 
and loading the finished product on a railroad car or truck. All of 
the yards covered were equipped with mechanical conveyors and 
modern labor-saving devices. The dredging operation required 
).106 man-hour per ton and an equal amount of labor was required 
for barging. Operating at 65 percent of capacity 0.431 man-hour of 
labor per ton was required for the work in the yards, and an allowance 
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of 0.138 man-hour per ton was made for general overhead and admip. 
istration. Thus the total labor requirements per ton of agerecg, 
were 0.781 man-hour. At full capacity the labor requiremen; 
would be considerably less. 

The man-hour data for the manufacture of hydrated lime \)<eq in 
building the houses at Norris were furnished by three plants |ocateg 
in the Tennessee Valley area. Each of these plants had a rate 
annual capacity of from 15,000 to 20,000 tons. The operation: 
considered in determining the man-hours required included th 
quarrying of the limestone, transportation to the adjacent kil 
burning to reduce to lump lime, the hydrating process, and bagging 
Quarrying and transporting the 1.80 tons of limestone needed ty 
manufacture a ton of lump lime took 1.25 man-hours of labor. Wit) 
the kilns operating at 50 percent of capacity, 2.10 man-hours per toy 
were needed to reduce the limestone to lump lime, and the hydrating 
process and bagging required 2.60 man-hours per ton. The gener! 
overhead, including office, selling, and administration work, involved 
0.80 man-hour per ton. An additional factor to be considered wa; 
the coal used in the kiln operations. Approximately a third of a ton 
of coal was used for each ton of lime produced, which, according to 
the records of the Bureau of Mines, represents 0.56 man-hour of 
labor. Transporting the coal from the mines to the kilns involved 
0.29 man-hour. Thus the total labor requirements per ton of lime 
amounted to 7.60 man-hours. 

Common bricks, made from clay mined in close proximity to the 
site of manufacture, were used in the construction of the houses at 
Norris. The records of the brick plants included in the study indicate 
that, for each 1,000 bricks manufactured, 0.66 man-hour was required 
for clay mining, 1.61 man-hours for molding, 2.91 man-hours for 
setting and the kiln operation, 4.50 man-hours for unloading kilns, 
grading, and loading for shipment, and 1.64 man-hours for producing 
the coal and shipping it to the point of manufacture. In all, including 
an allowance for general supervision and administration, 12.40 man- 
hours of labor were required per 1,000 brick. This total makes no 
allowance for the sand used in the kiln operations and other misce!- 
laneous supplies, as these supplementary items were not of sufficient 
importance to make an appreciable difference. 

Cinder blocks are manufactured from cinders and cement, 39 cubit 
feet of cinders and 1.25 barrels of cement being used to manufacture 
100 blocks weighing a ton. As the cinder used was a waste product, 
the only labor involved was that used in loading the cinders, trans 
porting them from the source of supply to the point of manufacture, 
and unloading. It is estimated that 3.98 man-hours per ton of cindet 
block were required for this work. The cement used in the mant- 
facture of a ton of cinder blocks, including an allowance for trav 
portation, involved 1.13 man-hours. The manufacturing operatiol 
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consists Of pulverizing the cinders, mixing with the cement, and 
forming the blocks by a machine process. The blocks are first stacked 
in a drying room and later removed to the yard. Operating at 50 
percent of plant capacity these operations required 7 man-hours, 
and 1.30 man-hours were added for general overhead and adminis- 
tration. ‘The total labor requirements per ton of cinder block were 
thus 13.41 man-hours. 

Concrete joists and slabs are comparatively recent innovations in 
the field of house construction and usually are made by the same 
companies that manufacture the cinder blocks. To manufacture 
100 lineal feet of 3 by 8 joist requires 191 pounds of reinforcing steel 
bars, 0.87 barrel of cement, 1,650 pounds of aggregate, and 50 feet of 
yard lumber for the forms. Including transportation to the site of 
manufacture, 6.21 man-hours are represented by these materials. The 
manufacturing process, including an allowance for general overhead, 
involves 15 man-hours, which brings the total labor requirements per 
100 lineal feet of joist to 21.21 man-hours. 

Concrete slabs are used for flooring in the cinder-block houses. 
The materials used to manufacture 100 square feet of slabs, 2 inches 
thick, are 34 pounds of steel, 1,700 pounds of aggregate, and 1.25 
barrels of cement. The manufacture of these materials accounted 
for 2.88 man-hours, and transporting them to the plants where the 
slabs are manufactured required 1.18 man-hours. Manufacturing 
the slabs, together with an allowance for general overhead, accounted 
for 16 man-hours. The total labor requirements per 100 square feet 
of concrete slabs thus amounted to 20.06 man-hours. 

Iron and steel products.—A previous study made by the Bureau of 
labor Statistics * is the factual basis for the man-hours required in 
the production of the iron and steel products used in the construction 
of the houses. 

According to that study, 33.91 man-hours are involved in producing 
a gross ton of structural steel shapes. Of the total, 8.72 man-hours 
are required to produce the mineral raw materials and 7.04 man-hours 
for transporting the raw materials to the site of manufacture, and the 
manufacturing process (including administration) involved 18.15 
man-hours per ton. 

Ordinary wire nails used in building construction involve 61.61 
man-hours per ton. The manufacturing process, including an allow- 
ance for administration, requires 44.40 man-hours, production of the 
raw materials 8.97 man-hours, and transportation of the raw materials 
to the site of manufacture 8.24 man-hours. 

Transportation to site of construction—To round out the study of 
idirect labor requirements in building the houses at Norris, the final 
actor to be considered is the amount of work created in transporting 





Monthly Labor Review, May 1935 (pp. 1155-1161). 
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the finished products to the construction site. Some of the materia) rab 
used, such as shingles, were manufactured at the site and invo! ved », He 
labor in transportation. Most of the materials, however, involve ; — 
not only railroad transportation but also a 6-mile truck haul from {jy J 
nearest railroad siding. 

The best available means of determining the amount of la}or jp. 
volved in railroad transportation is afforded by the statistics compile 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Bureau of Railway 
Economics. These figures indicate that in years of normal busines 
activity approximately 50 percent of the railroad operating reveny 


goes for wages and salaries. Dividing half the freight cost by thy MR sci 
average hourly wage rates paid by the railroad, therefore, should give Hi prick 

° . ° ° ° , B Cinde 
a rough indication of the man-hours required in transporting the I cone 


materials used to the railroad siding. By means of this formula an 
after allowing for the labor requirements in the 6-mile truck hay 
it was possible to make reasonably ‘close estimates of the man-hours Mi pani 
required in the transportation of the materials to the site of construc. 








tion. These estimates are given in table 4. BS  foldi 
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Table 4.—-Estimated Man-Hours per Unit of Product Involved in Transportin Wind 

Building Materials from Point of Manufacture to Site of Construction me 

- —_—__ Ladin 

Man- 
Material Unit hours Material Unit 

required requir Struct 

Nail 

Cement Bbl_. 0.56 || Millwork lumber_. | 1, 000 ft Ay 

Sand and gravel | Ton 2.05 ||} Molding----, | 100 lineal ft. | Th 

Lime do 3. 66 || by 1 in.) | 
Brick _- 1.000 5.74 || Window frames 1 

Cinder block | Ton 3.33 || Sash... ie S we F 
Concrete slabs | 100 sq. ft 4.00 || Doors 14 

Concrete joist 100 lineal ft....| 3.33 || Cabinets | Sq. ft_- ; » 

Yard lumber. _....-| 1,000 bd. ft 9.00 || Structural shapes Ton. the 

Pianing-mill lumber--.-.-- do... 8.32 || Nails......-. ; ——- indi 

Oak flooring.............-| 1,000 ft- | 8.69 | Indl 

i i cat : mat 

thre 

Total Indirect Labor Involved al 


Knowine the man-hours required per unit in producing the rv ge" 
materials, in manufacturing the finished product, and in transports- boa 
tion, the next step is to ascertain the total indirect labor represented 
by these materials in the construction of each house. ‘This 1s 3 mol 


flooi 


relatively simple matter, as the Tennessee Valley Authority keeps 3 % 
complete record of the materials used in construction. Before making * ) 
0 






the extensions, however, it will be helpful to give a recapitulation 0! 
the man-hours per unit for each of the materials for which informatiot 
is available. This is done in table 5, which shows for 19 of the impor 
tant building materials used in the houses at Norris the total labor 
requirements per unit, as well as the number of man-hours involved i! 
each major stage of production and transportation. 
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§ Table 5.—Recapitulation of Man-Hours Required in Production of Building 
, A Materials Used in House Construction at Norris, Tenn. 








4 Number of man-hours required 
le 
| A ay Ss = 
Pro- | Trans- | Trans- 
n. Material U | duc- | porta- | . | porta- 
7 _ ; tion, tion | Manu- - tion 
ad 4 Total | basic | to site facture istra- | 0 Site 
. raw of e tive 1 | of con- 
WV mate- | manu- | struc- 
" rial | facture | | | tion 
aN ; a -_ _ — vr —_ —_ — 
| 
lle Masonry products 
Coment gadbcws¢ss eee Be 0. 19 0.06 | 0.35 0.07} 0.56 
he Sand and gravel._....- « onl se eee lb | .43 14 2. 05 
ime ere SCO ae, Papa” “TER | 11.26] 1.56) 154] 470| [80] 3.66 
Ve E Brick pp BE en eee J eee | 18.14] 1.50 . 80 9.75 35 | 5.74 
§ Cinder block (2 inches thick) -- -- —" (we 16. 74 4.82 . 29 7. 00 1, 30 | 3. 33 
he Conerete slabs (3 by 8 inches) _---.-.-.-- | 100 sq. ft_- 24. 06 2. 88 1,18 14.00 | 2.00 | 4.00 
Cobbttld Winaeddatecsssscceceneuch | 100 lineal ft 24. 54 | 4.70 1. 51 | 13. 00 2.00 | 3. 33 
nd 
Lumber products 
fas as 1,000 bd. ft 33. 80 5.10 4.70 | 13. 00 2.00 9.00 
Ils ’ Planing-mill lumber--._-_- -  —_—e 38, 92 5. 60 5. 20 17. 80 2.00 | 8. 32 
Oak flooring..--- ak 1,000 ft... 82.49 | 11.70 | 27.30 48. 80 6.00 | 8. 69 
le Ae en ae ’ : ee he 13.00} 2.00 |___.- 10. 00 1:00) tg 
Millwork lumber----- : 1,000 bd. ft__| 55. 20 5. 60 5. 20 37. 84 — 6. 56 
me Molding 
Special (1 by 1 inch) 100 lineal ft_ | 2.14 .39 .05 | 1.35 | . 25 .10 
Stock (1 by 1 inch) ane . Penna 1.07 | . 39 05 | - 43 | . 10 | . 10 
ine Window frames. .----- . : RES Sees 5.12 1.91 | 25} 1.86 | yf: .35 
i. Sash  idiinnane { SORE Ee | PE ae . 53 .19 02 | . 21 04 .07 
ae See i: Pe aes eS 1. 56 | . 58 15 . 44 | . 06 | .30 
Debinee. .. c1. bidis ditt » dd ba Ba. ft..... 1. 69 . 24 .02 1,12 . 26 | . 05 
| 
Iron and steel products 
Structural shapes----.--.-.-- a CU 43. 50 8.72 7. 04 17. 46 | . 69 | 9. 59 
Sa See a mh See St! ie 71. 20 8.97 8.24 | 42.70 1.70 | 9. 59 


Allowance for salaried workers, sales force, and other general administrative employees. 
: This includes transportation of rough oak boards from the sawmill to the flooring factory. 


From the foregoing table and the records available at the offices of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority it is possible to compute the total 
indirect labor required in the production of each of the important 
materials shown in the table used in the construction of each of the 
three types of houses. In building the 1\-story brick house, for 
example, the materials used were 30 barrels of cement, 23.4 tons of 

ray (sand and gravel, 1.15 tons of hydrated lime, 18,600 clay bricks, 8,393 
rtge fe 0oard feet of yard lumber, 5,500 board feet of shiplap and pine 
ted Ee Ooring, approximately 990 feet of oak flooring, 3,717 lineal feet of 
‘< ag@molding, 9,100 shingles, 11 doors, 1 kitchen cabinet, and nearly a 
08 8 third of a ton of steel in the form of nails and structural shapes. 
ing fe 0 the aggregate the production and transportation of these materials 
y of M0 the site of construction required more than 1,300 man-hours, of 
tion fe Lich over a third was accounted for by the masonry products and 
por: the greater part of the remainder by the lumber products. Only a 
bor fam"actional part of the total was accounted for by the steel products for 
din uich information was available. Details for the different types of 
houses are given in table 6. 





145563—37 
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In connection with this table it should again be emphasized tat th, 
figures do not purport to show the total indirect labor created by hoy 
construction. Statistics were obtained for only a part of the materia); 
used. It is true that the materials included are most important froy 
the viewpoint of bulk, but they lack the employment potentialitia; 
of many of the highly fabricated products which were omitted froy 
the study. 


Table 6.—Total Man-Hours Created in Producing Building Materials Required 
in Construction of 3 Main Types of Houses in Norris, Tenn. 








114-story brick house | 2-story shingle house 2-story cinder-block 


























house 
Material 
| Quantity of | M@- | Quantity of Man- Quantity of | Mar 
material used) OUTS | material used|_2OUTS | material used our 
required ' required|*" "| requir 
' 
Masonry products: 
OS a ee ll a 36.90 | 12.5 bbl_.-- 15.38 | 13.5 bbl 6} 
Sand and gravel__.........._.__} 23.4 tons ----| 66.46 | 10.6 tons_.--| 30.10 | 12.7 tons. 36 (V7 
EE Ee ee Gmina | 1.15 toms...-} 12.95 | 0.4 ton_----- 4.50 | 0.6 ton... 6.7 
_ eee scade! Sine seonk Ge t GEE &sewee  . 9 Se 
Cinder block_.......... econo ee, 2 A ee BES ae iecttldiieiaoncaidl 29 tons- 425, 4f 
0 SS SESS ees EIS UES Da ieee MAS Se ees 245, 89 
Eee Se ee See OS a eee 460 ft__-- 112. &8 
Lumber products: 
Yard lumber ----_.--..-....-...| 8,393 bd. ft__] 283.68 | 8,400 bd. ft__| 283.92 | 1,750 bd. ft 
Planing-mill lumber !__....___.| 5,500 bd. ft__| 214.06 | 4,950 bd. ft._| 192.65 | 1,360 bd. ft 
(si TT. | 990 ft.......- 81.67 | 1,700 ft_....- 140. 23 |... 
tt aa as —) ° ‘Eee Foe! 184. 60 |_._.- 
“eres Et) om -| 118.20 | 4,315 ft......} 137.22 | 2,253 ft 
Window frames.___..._.-__- ee ae (3) 25... 128.00 | 13 
+ eee aul! tones i (3) ewer 13.25 | 13 
ERROR ea ——; = See “qe %~ 3) ‘ieee 35. 88 | 11_.- 
Tj 42.25 | 27 sq. ft_---- 45.63 | 11 sq. ft 
Iron and steel products: 
Structural shapes... ----- tidied | 0.15 ton.....| 6.53 | 0.05 ton__.- 2.18 | 0.25 ton 
Fitna scacctnensees ncaeonnece |...-do........| 10.68 | 0.15 ton.....| 10.68 | 0.15 ton 
| ] 
1 Includes shiplap and pine flooring. 
2 Average man-hours at stock and special millwork establishments. In the brick house and shingle house 
the width of all interior and exterior moldings, casings, and similar millwork averaged 3.2 inches, and inthe 


cinder-block house the average width was 4.5 inches. 
3 Window frames and sash on 1}4-story brick house are made of steel. 


A further analysis of the indirect labor requirements in constructing 
the houses at Norris is afforded by table 7. In this table the material 
for which information was obtained are grouped in three broad classi- 
fications. The table shows the total man-hours accounted for by 
these groups of materials in the construction of each of the three types 
of houses, as well as the man-hours involved per 1,000 cubic feet. 

An interesting feature of this table is the commanding position 
which lumber products still hold in house construction. In the con- 
struction of the shingle house over seven times as much. labor is needed 
to produce the lumber products required as is needed to produce the 
masonry products. For the brick house the ratio was two to one, an 
even in the cinder-block house over a third of the indirect labo! 
requirements accounted for was expended in producing lumber 
products. 








Tat 
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Table 7.—Analysis of Man-Hours Required in Producing 3 Major Classes of 
Building Materials Used in Constructing Houses at Norris, Tenn. 


—_ Total man- | Man-hours 
'ype of house and class of product 


hours | per 1,000 
required cubic feet 
4.story brick house (17,156 cu. ft.): 

“” Masonry products............... bands esednensebonebmbusinlinaiwecesoan 453.71 | 26. 45 
EE vcr sansawndwscsktnindnidhcadientpentat......... 1 875. 32 1 51.02 
[ron and steel products 2 __- MIE BENS ALLS. |e aD 17. 21 1.00 

o.story shingle house (13,600 cu. ft.): ’ 

“Masonry products. ---_- cet basseneh — rennnsbpneseses 155. 19 | 11. 41 
ee ee eee jweebusneviiasecacel 1, 161. 38 85. 40 
“TO ) Seer ree a, 12. 86 95 

story cinder-block house (10,000 cu. ft.): 

SE vc cntidincndcpeabenecesecsen cee eee a aciiaicin 903. 67 90. 37 
Lumber products................... be tedsadebabnbons situs cow's — 313. 65 31.37 
a LP 21. 56 2. 16 





Window frames and sash on the 1-story brick house are steel. 
: Includes structural steel and nails only. 











EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 





Nonagricultural Employment in the United States 
March 1937 


CCORDING to estimates prepared by the Bureau of Labo; 
Statistics, there were more than 34,100,000 persons employed jy 
nonagricultural industries in the United States in March 1937. This 
represents an increase of more than 8,200,000 in the 4-year period 
since the low point of the depression in March 1933. 

These estimates have been adjusted to take account of trends re. 
vealed by the 1935 census of manufactures and census of business dat, 
thus far published. As a result of adjustments to these new census 
materials the employment figures for 1934 and the following year 
are somewhat larger than the estimates previously published by the 
Department of Labor. 

The fact that the estimate for March 1937 is only about 1,240,000 
below that for March 1929 does not mean that unemployment his 
been reduced to within 1,240,000 of the 1929 level. A very consider- 
able increase in the number of employables has taken place during 
the past 8 years, due to normal population growth. 

Total employment for the United States as a whole, as well as 
employment by different divisions of economic activity, are shown in 
table 1 for March 1929, March 1933, and March 1937. 








Table 1.—Total soechen tinttans deals ast desman in oe Months, by Groups 





Decline | Increase 
March | March March March 

















March | . he 
Group 1929 «| 1933 «| 1937! March | ames 
1933 19 
cn ae + aeeeeanh asi See 
is sidintion ee ee ee | |35, 377, 000 | 5, 897, 000 897, 000 |34, 13 138, 000 | ‘9, 480,000 | 8, 241,00 
Sa ee ee 28, 220, 000 Te, 559, 000° 26, 854,000 | 8,661,000 | 7, 205,00 
EE Se eee Me 115, 565, 000 | 9, 438, 000 |14, 138,000 | 6,127,000 | 4,700," 
nas cabiannelmeiaiond 9, 676,000 | 5, 765, 000 | 9, 644, 000 | 3,911, 000 5, S79, 0 
SS ee aes 1, 028, 000 584, 000 | 781, 000 444, 000 97, 00 
Ce conan | 1, 363, 000 702,000 | 968, 000 661, 000 26565, OO 
So EE ee Lae | 2,422,000 | 1,555,000 | 1,837, 000 867,000 | 282, 
FOES Cc ccnsnsenccasgesaccccccce | 1,076,000 | 832, 000 908,000 | 244, 000 76, OU 
| | | 
Distribution and service..............._.--- '12, 655,000 |10, 121,000 |12, 716,000 | 2,534,000 2, 508,00 
ss otitiihwbeetthbeinnssesdsesisocin 5, 947,000 | 4, 231,000 | 5,811,000 | 1,716,000 | 1, 580, 00 
i: uanesonnesanmeanchoncesmiegue 892,000 | 712,000 794, 000 180, 000 | 82, 00 
Service and miscellaneous industries....| 2,604,000 | 1,966,000 | 2, 584, 000 638, 000 | 618, WW 
Government, education, and profes- | ; 
Ee ee Coe eee | 3,212,000 | 3, 212,000 | 3, 527,000 |-......--- 315, 000 
P - 
Proprietors and self-employed persons..-.....-.- | 4, 082, 000 | 3, 741,000 | 4, 241, 000 341, 000 500, OM 
SEES ee | 3,075,000 | 2,597,000 | 3,043,000 | 478,000 | 446, 00 
| 
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Separate estimates are shown for the first time for “proprietors and 
self-employed persons” and for ‘‘casual workers.” The estimates for 
“employees” include both wage earners and salaried workers, full 
time and part time, and are presented separately for each major 
industrial group. 

It will be noted that the sharpest employment declines during the 
depression took place in the manufacturing, mining, and construction 
sroups. In transportation, public utilities, and all of the ‘‘distribu- 
tion and service’’ groups, the decline was much less pronounced. 

The recovery of manufacturing employment to a level substantially 
equal to that of March 1929 is particularly striking. Employment in 
construction, however, is nearly 30 percent below the 1929 level. In 
transportation the level of employment is still 24 percent less than in 
March 1929, while in public utilities it is 16 percent below. The 
trade and service groups are now employing nearly as many persons 
as in the corresponding month of 1929. The net increase in ‘‘Gov- 
ermment, education, and professional services’’ is principally due to 
the expansion of Federal Government activities. 

Employment on Federal emergency construction has been included 
in these estimates only when such construction is carried out in a man- 
ner essentially similar to private work or regular Government work. 
Thus, employment on P. W. A. projects has been included, as has 
employment on projects under the supervision of the Bureau of Public 
Roads. Other Federal emergency projects have been excluded. 

Estimates of total employment for each month from January 1929 
to March 1937 are shown in table 2. Tables showing monthly 
figures by employment groups similar to those given in table 1, 
together with a brief description of the methods used in preparing the 
estimates, are available from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Table 2,—Total Nonagricultural Employment in the United States, by Month, 
1929 to 1937 


[Thousands of persons] 








Month 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 


| 








36, 158 | 33,927 | 30,851 | 27,623 | 27, 663 | 30, 167 | 31,346 | 32,975 |......-- 








34, 898 | 34,641 | 31,426 | 28,579 | 26,241 | 28,688 | 30,154 | 31,416 | 33,340 
35,045 | 34,351 | 31,059 | 28,389 | 26,180 | 29,173 | 30,465 | 31,428 | 33, 655 
35, 377 | 34, 293 | 31,201 | 28, 206 | 25,897 | 29,760 | 30,761 | 31,840 | 34, 138 
35, 879 | 34,540 | 31,499 | 27,993 | 26,269 | 30,184 | 31,146 | 32, 401 
36, 276 | 34, 664 | 31,530 | 27,689 | 26,672 | 30,608 | 31,219 | 32,761 
36, 569 | 34,494 | 31,419 | 27,389 | 27,345 | 30,706 | 31,288 | 33,092 |___.__- 
36, 684 | 34,081 | 31,052 | 27,015 | 27,827 | 30,462 | 31, 288 | 33, 297 |_._.___- 
37,019 | 33,788 | 30,807 | 27,023 | 28,598 | 30,478 | 31,570 | 33, 477 

7,068 | 33,714 | 30,699 | 27,366 | 29,218 | 30,304 | 31,866 | 33,797 é 
37,044 | 33,457 | 30,375 | 27,582 | 29,469 | 30,611 | 32,193 | 34,069 |_..____- 
36,421 | 32,828 | 29,734 | 27,287 | 20,214 | 30,450 | 32,053 | 33,953 |......-- 
35, 634 | 32,274 | 29,410 | 26,953 | 29,024 | 30,578 | 32,146 | 34,171 |___- 
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The Works Program at the Beginning of 1937 


TOTAL of 2,884,000 jobs was provided by The Works Prograr jy 
the third week of February 1937, and approximately 90 percep; 
of the persons employed were relief workers. The status of The Work: 
Program at the beginning of 1937 is shown in a recent report of the 
Works Progress Administration,' from which the following data aye 
taken. 
Works Projects 


By THE end of 1936, 121,240 projects had been put into operatioy 
by the W. P. A. The estimated cost of these projects, in Feder! 
funds, was $3,065,078,841, about three-quarters of which was fo, 
construction projects. The remainder was largely for white-colla; 
and goods projects, providing for professional and technical worker 
and women on the relief rolls who were not qualified for clerical oy 
other white-collar jobs. The sponsors of these projects contributed 
$463,781,248, which was used mostly for materials, supplies, and other 
operating costs. 

There were 30,031 W. P. A. projects which had been completed by 
the end of 1936, the total cost being $263,000,482, or an average cost 
per project of $7,962. Of the total cost, $189,900,830, or 72.2 percent, 
was for wages. These completed projects furnished 492,659,900 
man-hours of employment, the average cost per man-hour being 53.4 
cents. Of this, 38.6 cents was for labor and 14.8 cents for other costs. 

The types of these completed projects, their total cost, the propor- 
tion of Federal and sponsors’ funds expended therefor, and the pro- 
portion of labor and other costs are shown in table 1. 


Table 1.—Number and Cost of Completed W. P. A. Projects, by Types of Projects 
and by Sources of Funds and Objects of Expenditures ! 





























| Percent of | Rencent 
Total cost cost provided | oo aie t 
. from— — 
: Num- 
Type of project ber of |—-——__. — - ~ 
projects —_ Fed- Spon | m 
Amount cent eral sors’ | Labor | 
funds | funds 
RE EES CE Se ee me ee 33, 031 }$263, 000,482 | 100.0 79.7 ).3 72. 2 
Highways, roads, and streets..............--.. 11,094 | 101,629,570 | 38.7 | 76.0] 24.0] 66.9 3. 
BN Ce ht, cates amen dina 6, 651 39, 802, 367 15, 1 74. 1 25.9 68. 4 31. 
Parks and other recreational facilities -—__.___- 2,219 | 18, 226,349 6.9 | 85.3 14.7 | 79.8 2). 2 
CE nite dttineneirbuditibaitbes Gage dhnand 1,423 | 14, 105,474 6.4) 86.9| 13.1] 79.3| 2 
Sewer systems and other utilities..........._- 4,310 | 39,520,116 | 15.0] 75.9 | 24.1) 68.7 31 
Airports and other transportation _-_.._..-.-- 205 2, 666, 866 10} 82.1 17.9 | 64.7 3 
Witte collet. ........-..---.-+---- ertamapedog 3,429 | 16,267,009; 6.2] 925) 7.5] 929) | 
So  __ SESE T TP ea ipbhedans 1,335 | 19,031,785 7.2| 92.5 7.5 | 82.0, 18 
Sanitation and health. -.................----- 516 4, 421, 720 1.7} 891) 10.9] 84.4 p 
EOE ae 1,849 7, 328, 326 2.8} 85.8] 142] 76.8), 2%. 























1 Figures are subject to revision. Based on reports received through Dec. 31, 1936; data for New York 
City are not available. 





1 U. 8. Works Progress Administration. Report on Progress of The Works Program, March 1937. Was 
ington, 1937. See Monthly Labor Review for February 1937 (p. 363) for account of works projects unce 
The Works Program and datas for 1935-36. . 
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Up to December 31, 1936, nearly $325,000,000 was expended for 
materials, supplies, and equipment for use on W. P. A. projects. 
The varied items and the amount purchased, shown in table 2, give 
an indication of the indirect employment provided through these 
projects from the beginning of The Works Program to the end of 1936. 


Table 2.—Value of Materials, Supplies, and Equipment Procured for W. P. A. 
“iui wv 7sees of Materials, en Dec. 31, 1936 ! 




















Value 
Type of material | ~ 
Amount | Percent 
ae en oe TES. Sa Se ee ee eo ae fens | $324, 446, 654 | 100. 0 
Lumber and its products ve furniture) in pba Ru Be 35, ;, 694, | 531 11.0 
Paints and varnishes. - - - songenes pepe nah signte tote oan oe 5, 641, 359 1.7 
Sand and gravel ae ee mee é = hs Se ee 21, 059, 710 6.5 
Cee isdun dst > 4sdenccccnpsace=st pbcakneaseh onde atin’ ~<senmtnal af one ane 6.3 
Cement. .......--.----.----- ea nccces-- . So eSSoe ee ses ececceccccceuses« , . 9.2 
hsb eet eathainnittenes< ghee bahancinighiewketa ES 16, 125, 148 5.0 
Brick, hollow tile, and other clay products eB) SE Gee: awe 16, 579, 450 5.1 
ee ee Seis indie Dienkesasciieeh ee 11, 426, 335 3. 5 
Structural and reinforcing Re Rey RR ae PRR BE 16, 758, 202 | 5.2 
Cast-ir0nl See Gin meemes......................... | aged he Pcekan 20, 411, 996 | 6.3 
Plumbing equipment and supplies-_----........_-- ae RE ee dente 3, 651, 488 1.1 
Heating and ventilating equipment and essa . Sees 2, 944, 413 9 
Tools (excluding machine tools)_.....__--- A witheguanueanick al 6, 687, 018 2.1 
Other iron and steel products. _- $e See Mey Ae ----| 15, 248, 170 4.7 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies 5, 983, 635 1.8 
Paving machinery, apparatus, and a Wiccissstbiciane en Se ee | 547, 842 Ja 
Motor trucks. -.-..-.-- i einen 1, 145, 527 4 
Other machinery and equipment_____- =e | 5, 397, 047 1.7 
Paving materials and mixtures -bituminous 29, 031, 159 8.9 
Petroleum products. .. -.- 6, 851, 787 2.1 
Office supplies and equipment ‘(ine wane furniture) _- | 3, 539, 612 | 1.1 
Tet csans 5 ; loa ; . 21, 009, 568 | 6.5 
Chemicals and explosiv es. : ; cin 4, 192, 418 | 1.3 
Coal and other fuel except wood and petroleum Ba 2 1, 331, 960 | .4 
Tires and rubber goods Nite 5% 2; 774, 805 | 2 
Nonferrous metals.-- ; 1, 569, 501 | 5 
Miscellaneous - . .- ~~~. - 23, 582, 449 7.3 





| 
| 
| 


Subject to revision. 


In addition to the works projects carried on by the W. P. A., other 
Federal agencies have participated in The Works Program. Among 
them are the P. W. A., which through its non-Federal program has 
built 1,400 public buildings, completed 662 public-utilitv projects and 
200 projects for construction of streets, bridges, etc., and has in opera- 
tion 981 similar projects. The Bureau of Public Roads has finished 
10,000 miles of highways, and is building 2,500 miles more. It has 
completed 818 grade-crossing projects, and has 907 additional projects 
under way. The Bureau of Reclamation has carried on 16 large 
irrigation projects, the largest of which is the Grand Coulee Dam. 


Employment and Earnings 


Tue number of jobs provided by The Works Program in the third 
week of February 1937 was 2,884,000, a reduction of almost a million 
from the peak of employment, 3,839,000, in the first week of March 
1936. With the exception of the late summer and fall months, when 
jobs had to be provided for drought sufferers, the number of persons 
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employed on works projects has been gradually reduced. Tie oy. 
































ployment furnished by The Works Program from its inception 1935 th 
x e 4 
through February 20, 1937, is shown in table 3: 34 
Table 3.— Employment « on The Works Program, July 1935 to February 1937 pa 
=——— ——— ad an 
Number of jobs provided “| caiaties Of jobs provides wo 
(in thousands) by (in thousands) hy— — 
sel 
Week ending— | —— | Week ending— —— Emer pre 
od W. p. | gency Other Ww. Pp. | gen Other : 
| ™;** | Conser-| Federal || 4." | Conser-| Feder, pel 
; “* | vation | agencies — Vation |agenci: ’ 
Work . Work 
=? ae eee = a = - - poems pean — — to 
1935 1936—Con. rur 
re nt | 689 7 487 | 132 || Aug. 20..........]| 3,338 | 2,377 38 tes 
Aug. 31_........-| 1,015 253 594 | 168 || Sept. 26.........- 3,417 | 2,482 363 ear 
Sept. 28........ 1” 195 456 557 182 || Oct. 31..- 222227. 3,501 | 2.581 40) 
RR 1, 537 777 555 205 || Nov. 28.........| 3,358] 2, 483 389 ‘ (40 
appr, 3,259 | 2,484 544 221 || Dec. 26........._.| 2,988] 2,192 37 
 ~ a waaay 3,496 | 2,740 519 | 237 || yy 
1987 ’ 
1936 RS 2,906 | 2,152 | 388 
Jan. 25......-...| 3,710] 2,926 | 486 208 || Jan.9...........| 2,893] 2,132 377 Tat 
Se | 3,836 | 3,036 | 459 | 341 || Jan. 16._...._-- 2, 887 | 2,124 39 a 
Mar. 28........_| 3,728 | 2,872| 434) 422 || Jan. 23 2,892 | 2,129 40¢ b 
Apr. 25....-...--| 3,478} 2,570| 391 | 517 || Jan. 30 ~~} gig92| 2! 138 | 407 : 
May 30..........| 3,317 | 2,340 409 | 568 || Feb. 6......___.. 2,886 | 2,145/| 405 ’ 
June 27..........| 3,237 | 2,256 | 381 600 | Feb 8. Fale. 2,898 | 2, 160 103 
| aaa 2,884 | 2,147] 397 
fF OAS | 3,241 | 2,249, 404 588 || 








Of the 2,884,000 persons employed on The Works Program during &,,, 
the week ending February 20, 1937, the largest number (2,147,000 
were W. P. A. workers and the next largest number (397,000) were 
employed by Emergency Conservation Work (Civilian Conservation 
Corps). Relief workers have formed, on the average, 95 percent of 
the workers of the W. P. A. during its existence. The percentage of 
relief workers employed under The Works Program as a whole has 
approximated the required 90 percent except in the latter half of 1936. 
In June 1936, the percentage was 85, but in January 1937 it had again 
reached 90. 

Emergency employment during the floods of 1936 and 1937, on 
such work as strengthening levees, helping in evacuation of flooded 
and threatened sections, and rehabilitation work, provided jobs for 
from 24,200 to 351,030 persons. 

The employment of young persons on National Youth Administr- 
tion works projects during the year 1936 ranged from 15,611 to 179,39) HE 
per month and of adults from 743 to 5,199, the total of both youthis 
and adults in December 1936 being 177,495. This was in addition to 
The Works Program employment shown in table 3. 

The average monthly wage rate paid the 2,147,226 security-wage © 





‘. N36: 
W. P. A. workers was $53.92 in June 1936, and their average actual i 
earnings were $49.22 a month, the difference being due to deductions Ml 
for absences, either voluntary or for sickness, and to entering or !eav- M 


ing employment at a time other than the beginning or end of the month. 
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The average monthly wage of these workers varied according to 
their skill. The lowest-paid class, the unskilled workers, averaged 


' 347.00 a month, and the professional and technical class, the highest 


paid, averaged $85.48. The semiskilled and skilled classes earned 


‘an average Of $57.10 and $76.24 a month, respectively. Unskilled 


workers represented 65.0 percent of the total W. P. A. employees; 
semiskilled workers, 11.0 percent; skilled workers, 12.3 percent; and 


professional and technical workers, 4.4 percent. The remaining 7.3 


percent were nonsecurity-wage employees. 

The average hourly earnings of W. P. A. workers varied according 
to the kind of work and whether the employment was in urban or 
rural sections. White-collar projects had the highest average hourly 
arnings at the end of 1936 (67.6 cents) and goods projects the lowest 
(40.6 cents). Table 4 gives the average hourly earnings for each 
type of project for the half month ending December 31, 1936. 


Table 4.—Average Hourly Earnings of Persons Employed on W. P. A. Projects, 
by aid of sicheiaamneas and by Sex, ey Period Ending Dec. 31, 1936! 


Average hourly earnings (cents) 








All persons | Men Women 
ce ais = |. " Se Sot eye 

a a ee 51.1 if 52.4 | 45.7 

Highways, eeGs, ONG strects............ 2. norccicnsece opal 45.4 eS Serreyyea. 
Public buildings. . ---- ates . ats 63. 4 DT Edadanesoene 
Parks and other recreational facilities. ; : 59. 7 | | Saas 
Diente Sa i mie cine ; 46. 5 | + Seana 
Sewer systems and other utilities. __ _- + Tene 52.0 | 52.0 |- ae 

Airports and other transportation.. pale ; 53.0 53.0 |- 
iL ~«~ Gn ae apetied ; 67.6 | 71.7 61.8 
SES Te OR SESE SSeS eee ee eer: * Sees . : 1 40. 6 | 51.7 39. 2 
h a and health ...._____- K ee é 43.5 | 43.3 55. 1 
Ee ee Pee is bnslale 49,7 | 54. 2 44.9 








Subject to revision. 


The average hourly earnings of all workers on W. P. A. projects 
n January 15, 1937, was 51.5 cents, as compared with 41.3 cents on 
anuary 31, 1936. ‘The changes in average hourly earnings from 
july 1935 to January 1937 were as follows: 


Table 5.—Average Hourly Earnings of Persons Employed on W. P. A. Projects, 
km 1935 to January 1937 ! 




















| 

Average Average 

Half-month ending— hourly Half-month ending— hourly 
earnings earnings 

w35 f Cents 1936: Cents 
Cumulative to Dec. 31......_- 41.7 gta a en. eet A eee 50.8 
0 BG. BE caxtén>< 50.7 
EE i a 41.3 Sept. 30_....... 51.0 
ET a 41.8 eS RR, gy 50. 4 
| RaiaeRagNReg agra 43.2 Nov. 30........- 50. 0 
i RRR 44.3 Rt 5 a 51.1 

CS ok Sau udoal 45.8 || 1937: 

+. aR 46.0 EE te 51.5 














‘Subject to revision. 
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Occupational Clubs for Unemployed in Great Britain 


HE utilization of the enforced leisure of the unemployed to prae. 
tical, recreational, and cultural ends is the object of the occupa. 
tional clubs that have developed throughout Great Britain inde; 
the sponsorship and general direction of the National Council of 
Social Service. That organization has recently issued a report upoy 
the origin and development of the occupational-club movement, an 
its extent and achievements up to March 1935.! Starting during 
1931 and 1932 as isolated and unrelated community undertakings oy 
a purely voluntary basis, these occupational clubs were brough 
under the general direction of the National Council of Social Service 
late in 1932, at the instance of the Minister of Labor. The Ministe 
offered financial encouragement to the voluntary movement, by plac- 
ing funds at the disposal of a central agency. While the governmental 
grants-in-aid have been an important factor in the development of 
the occupational clubs and their varied activities, the movement 
has remained essentially local and voluntary in character. At the 
time the survey was made, 1,500 occupational clubs and centers for 
the unemployed were functioning throughout Great Britain, with an 
average membership of over 200,000. In addition to community 
contributions and Ministry of Labor funds, the unemployed memn- 
bers themselves had by March 1935, contributed a total of more than 
£20,000 to the maintenance of their clubs. 


Purpose and Character of Occupational Clubs 


THE occupational club is defined in the report under review as 
one “in which men, and in many cases women too, can find not only 
the fellowship and social life to be found in ordinary clubs, but also, 
and more particularly, the opportunity and equipment for such club 
activities as craft work of many kinds, educational lectures and dis- 
cussions, musical work, * * * dramatic work and _ physical 
training.” 

Club premises at first were makeshifts, consisting often of aban- 
doned and dilapidated buildings. Reconditioning and decorating 
were carried out by the unemployed members. In other cases clubs 
have built new quarters for themselves on land and with materials 
secured for them by the local committees sponsoring the undertak- 
ing. Many clubs, the report states, are now in very attractive 
quarters held on a secure tenure. Of 849 clubs for which information 
was obtained, 185 owned their premises. 

Equipment and materials as a rule are provided by the local con- 
munities. In areas where unemployment is unusually great and 
local resources are insufficient to meet the need, grants-in-aid may 





1 National Council of Social Service. Unemployment and Community Service. London, 1936. 
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he made by the National Council of Social Service, either from the 
Ministry of Labor fund which it disburses or from voluntary funds 
raised for the purpose. Government funds, under the terms of the 
grant, may be used only to meet capital outlays for premises or 












































permanent equipment, and only where the unemployed will be 
primarily benefited. 
; Club Activities 
1 
¢ Tue nature and extent of the various activities of 1,334 clubs for 
N which full information was received by the national council in its 
' survey are indicated in the following table. 
yy . . . . 
Distribution, Membership, and Activities of 1,334 Occupational Clubs for 
T Unemployed in Great Britain, eda inllaanensans 1935 
(‘= — ——— = — — ————> a — 
al | Number of clubs interested in— 
of | Mem- |Num-| cee | im 
Geographic area | ber- |ber of ; Physi- | |Educa- 
nt | ship | clubs ae =. Music ‘Drama petes ‘Radio| tonal 
he ing, ete. aoe 
or <j r) a | a — ra 2 —s 2 
on All areas.....-- ell ae ae 1157, 981 }1, 334 121 498 | 314| 206 482 | 320 | 315 
ty Nc aaiaee ‘ oe. 210 1,014 827 403 235 146 | 382 299 232 
‘ i enempad 4qgeedadedeun | 15, 771 320 294 95 79 60 | 100 21 | 83 
BR orth: Va debe ath chal avad bcd i zh < 
all Ne ihiaiehn acti an hones .| 45, 168 330 259 127 76 46 123 84 73 
7 OE | 6,407 122 107 41 18 16 26 4 17 
Midlands: | 
ers oF | 23,039 | 145| 116 40 30 11} 53] 51 35 
Women.. Nepesvsthanens | 1,863} 50) 48 13 15 9} 21 6 14 
South and East E ngland: 
Men._. SEasa aa banedalggeraiase Me 181 139 68 25 27 81 24 46 
Women... recreanacecenceteen| Apgae 24 22 7 10 8 ll 1 4 
Wales: 
as SE ees Ss lh le 89 85 38) 79| 55 70 
., 3, 759 7 71 9 | 19 15 | 22 4 13 
nly Scotland: | 
' or ae .| 24,000 169 165 79 | 19 24 46 85 8 
Iso, Women............ Ginicniaisidd an 51 | 46 2%) 17 12| 20 6 35 
| 
lub || —— : —__—_—_— 
dis Craftwork is practiced by most of the occupational clubs. This 
ical may be limited to woodwork and cobbling by the men and dress- 
making by the women, or it may cover an ambitious program of rug 
ul @® making, metal work, upholstery, and even motor repairing. 
“- The educational and cultural undertakings differ in extent and in 
lu ‘ the degree of interest and success achieved. They vary from occa- 
ae sional topical discussions to regular classes maintained by the local 
\" @ school authorities or the Workers’ Educational Association, and ‘from 
‘UNC H@ the variety show to orchestral concerts and productions of modern 
N 
‘UC! H® drama or Shakespeare.” 
Unemployed occupational-club members have contributed mate- 
, lie . . . . 
Ol | nally to the carrying out of other community projects, such as con- 
alt 


structing recreation grounds and swimming pools, building and 
equipping open-air nursery schools, and providing equipment for 
children’s homes and holiday rest homes. The occupational club of 


may 
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Lincoln assisted in establishing the first nursery school in the eo iy {py 
and, according to the report, has since “equipped no less tha), nino 
schools elsewhere.” 


Provision for Training Club Leaders 


Tue National Council of Social Service is primarily interested jy 
providing leadership for the various local club movements. To tha; 
end it established, in 1933, a residential demonstration center for the 
training of club leaders. Courses last from 3 to 6 weeks. By mid. 
summer of 1935, 850 club members from all parts of Great Britain 
had taken courses. 

Other training centers have since been established, not directly by. 
but with the cooperation and support of, the National Council of 
Social Service. One specializes in training for leadership in art and 
drama and handicrafts, in which 199 men have taken courses lasting 
about 3 months. Another conducts classes in horticulture and poultry 
and pig raising, as well as in the more usual fields of weaving, book- 
binding, upholstery, and so on. A third is for women, and give; 
2-week courses in knitting, dressmaking, rug making, and such club 
activities as community singing and group dancing. In addition, 
advice on cooking, hygiene, child welfare, and nursing is offered, 
Nearly 500 women have taken the work available at this center. 

Club members who take the full-time courses at the residential 
centers contribute as much as they can to their maintenance and in- 
struction from their unemployment benefits or allowances, up to : 
maximum of 12s. 6d.a week. The remaining cost is met in part by the 
clubs they represent, and by voluntary funds raised for the purpose, 
supplemented by the Ministry of Labor grant through the national 
council. 

Financial Aspect of Movement 


ALTHOUGH assisted to a considerable extent by Government funds, 
the occupational-club movement is financed mainly by voluntary 
effort organized on a local basis. The amount paid out of Ministry of 
Labor funds during the period from January 1, 1933, to March 31, 
1935, included a grant of £33,855 to the national council and regional 
organizations, to be disbursed by them in the promotion of club work 
among unemployed workers, and £45,560 given directly to 521 local 
undertakings, making a total of £79,415. 

The council presents a report covering the same period—from the 
inception of the movement in January 1933 to March 31, 1935—show- 
ing a total voluntary fund raised by local groups, clubs, and other 
sources, of £352,565. To this the council adds estimates of unascel- 
tained amounts that bave gone into the movement during that time 
which increases the total raised by voluntary effort to more that 
£400,000. Moreover, additional contributions to the movement have 
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been made in the form of gifts of land or premises, reductions of rent 
and of lighting and heating charges, and gifts in kind. A small part 
of the income of the occupational clubs, amounting to about £20,000 
for the 27 months, came from the unemployed club members them- 
selves, Who normally pay 1d. per week membership dues. 

At the same time, Government assistance has been essential to the 
growth of the movement. It has made possible a higher standard of 
croup activity by a national coordination and development of leader- 
ship, and it has carried the movement into districts which, because of 


severe and prolonged unemployment, were too poor to undertake it 
on their own resources, 
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Activities of the Central Statistical Board 


HE wide range of activities of the Central Statistical Board anq 
its increasing practical value as a statistical coordinating ap¢ 
review agency are revealed in its second report, covering the period 
January 1, 1935, to June 30, 1936. The basic aims of the Centra 
Statistical Board, as set forth in its organic act, are: 
(1) To encourage the economical operation of statistical agencies. 
(2) To discourage unnecessary burdens upon the public in connection with thy 
collection of data. 
(3) To plan and promote improvements in statistical information. 


In effecting the first of these aims, the Board has directed its attep- 
tion toward “‘(1) discouraging unwise inquiries, (2) eliminating unneces. 
sary questions in inquiries, (3) suggesting methods for decreasing the 
number of respondents solicited, (4) substituting joint inquiries iy 
place of separate inquiries by two or more agencies, and (5) planning 
economical tabulations.”” The Board estimates the direct savings 
to the regular statistical services as a result of these activities to have 
been approximately three-fourths of a million dollars over the past 1s 
months. 

Through its aid in the better planning of questionnaires and en- 
couragement of joint inquiries the Board has not only aided in reducing 
the burden on the persons and business establishments called on for 
information, but has increased the comparability of statistics pre- 
pared by the various agencies and has otherwise improved the Federal 
Government’s statistical output. 

Among the principal activities of the Board have been the reporting 
problems connected with social security, and public assistance ané 
relief. The Social Security Act has created numerous statistical 
problems, many of which immediately concern the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Chief among these from the Bureau’s standpoint are the 
statistics of employment and pay rolls. Eventually, as a byproduct 
of the Social Security Board’s administrative reports, it should be 
possible to present much more comprehensive data on employment and 
pay rolls than are now available. There remain, however, numero’ 
extremely difficult problems to be solved before these reports may be 
substituted for the present voluntary reports collected by the Bureal 
of Labor Statistics, It is in the solution of these problems that the 
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Central Statistical Board will be of great service to this Bureau as 
well as to the Social Security Board. 

Among the activities to which the Central Statistical Board hopes 
to give special attention during the coming year are (1) promotion of 
plans for censuses of employment, unemployment, and income; (2) 
improvement of information on real estate and construction; (3) secur- 
ing more adequate data on the business of investment houses and 
security dealers; (4) promotion of a service to compile abbreviated 
financial statements of industrial corporations at regular intervals; 
(5) improvement of information on State and local finances and 
activities; (6) assistance in the development of a coordinated reporting 
program for the power industries; (7) promotion of plans for annual 
sample censuses of agriculture, population, and retail trade. 

Other of the Board’s increasing activities as outlined in its report 
include the review of statistical reports and press releases, preparation 
of a weekly review of the economic situation in the United States, a 
comprehensive survey of the work and methods of the Bureau of the 
Census, and cooperation with the Civil Service Commission ijn im- 
proving examinations for economists and statisticians. 
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Vocational Education and Vocational Rehabilitation, 
1935-36 


OR the fiscal year ended June 30, 1936, enrollments in vocationa| 

schools or classes in the United States, including Alaska, Hawaij, 
and Puerto Rico, operated under State plans, totaled 1,381,701 —ay 
increase of 134,178 over the preceding fiscal year! Of the total 
students enrolled, about 391,000 were farmers, trade and industria] 
workers, and homemakers, following evening vocational courses jn 
subjects bearing upon their everyday employment; approximately 
334,000 young persons of these three groups were reported registered 
in part-time classes; and about 656,000 boys and girls were in full-time 
schools taking agricultural, trade and industrial, or home-economics 
vocational courses, as shown in table 1. 


Table 1.—Enrollment in Vocational Schools or Classes Operated Under State 
Plans, Yeat Ended June 30, 1936! 





| Enrollm: nt, 1935-36 Increase or decrease from 193 
Type of school | Giseda . a ro 
-_ | Agricul. | Trade | Home - Agricul-| Trade | Home 
Total tural | andin- |  eco- Total tural and in- eX 
dustrial | nomics | dustrial 
| | | | | 
| | 
All types_._.- = 1,381,701 | 347,728 | 579,971 | 454,002 | +134, 178 |+18, 361 |+43, 039 
——————— — > - = = = ~ — ———— = = —_ : >_— _—— — = > 
Evening... __- _.....---| 391,168 | 109,374 | 127,798 | 153,996 | —19,826 |  —803 |—36, 658 
I ons mirennsain eomalions 334,513 | 22,401 | 275,032 37, O80 53, 253 Pew 1,531 |4-56, 448 fif4 
pS ae ae eee 656, 020 215, 953 | 177, 141 | 262,926 |+-100, 751 he 695 |+23, 249 +56, St 





! Provisional figures. 


In table 2 the total enrollments in vocational schools and classes 
under State plans are presented by years from 1929 to 1936. Sub- 
stantial increases from year to year are shown except for the years 
1933 and 1934 which show decreases. For 1935 and 1936 the increases 
were respectively 128,383 and 134,178—the highest in the 8-year 
period. ; 





1 Provisional figures. The data in this article are taken from the Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards 
for Vocational Education to the Office of Education, Division of Vocational Education, year ended June 
30, 1936. 
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Table 2.—Enrollment in Vocational Schools Operated Under State Plans, by 
Years, 1929-36 

















es | 
Total Agricul. | Trade Home 
Year ‘eamasereenans om ie oat “| andin- |  eco- 

| Number Saereeen dustrial | nomics 
1929 , | 1, 047, 976 +48, 945 171, 466 627, 397 249, 113 
193() 1, 064, 536 +16, 560 193, 325 633, 153 238, 058 
3] | 1,117, 556 +-53, 020 237, 200 602,755 | 277,601 
1439 i 1, 176, 162 +58, 606 257, 255 579, 591 339, 316 
14333 ; 1, 150, 327 — 25, 835 265, 978 537, 512 346, 837 
1, aA | 1,119,146 | —31,187 | 289,361 | 486,058 | 343, 721 


1939. . 


..| 1,247,523 | +128,383 | 329,367 | 536,932 381, 224 
1936 on ee 1,381,701 | +134,178 | 347,728 | 579,971 454, 002 


Provisional figures. 


Table 3 records the expenditures for vocational education under 
State plans from 1929 to 1936, and shows an increase from 1935 to 
1936, in Federal, State, and local funds combined, of over $4,000,000. 


Table 3.—-Expenditures of Federal, State, and Local Money Under State Plans 











ly for Vocational Education, 1929-36 
ed x — = = = = — x a SO ——— = 
ne | | Increase (+-) or decrease 
Expenditure from— |- (--) in expenditure 
Y, from— 
es : | | 
Year —— —EE 
Federal | State and Federal | State and 
funds local funds funds | local funds 
ate So oa iebe Sid at ia ie ee aes eevee le 
DD). tinendiawdivoneen $6 878, 52k | $20, 595, 776 -+-$47, 078 | + $1, 701, 467 
Maas “ 7, 404. 293 22, 504, 675 +525, 693 +-1, 908, 900 
193] 7,978, 24, 164, 463 +574, 506 +1, 659, 787 
RE ee es ee Pees oe 8, 414, } 24, 987, 569 +436, 105 +823, 106 
pi bioseranconest soeq | 7, 728,42 22, 398, 643 — 686, 589 — 2, 588, 926 
BS > OT ES eae 6,950,940 | 21, 236,209 | —777,300| —1, 162,434 
135 | 9,371,980 | 19,917,943 | +2,421,035 | —1, 318, 266 
DO tiicdnrncnccamplpanssoses | 9,748,925 | 23, 678,909 | +376, 945 | +3, 760, 966 


Provisional figures. 


Vocational Rehabilitation Activities 


~“ 


Over 10,000 physically disabled civilians were restored to employ- 
nent as self-supporting persons in 1936 in the 45 States cooperating 


n the rehabilitation program—an increase of 916 as compared with 
he preceding year. 


b. The substantial increases in the number of rehabilitations in the 
ars (St 3 years may be attributed in part to the allocations made through 
cog [ple Federal Emergency Relief Administration and the Works Progress 
oar @Uninistration, and more recently through an additional appropriation 

{$841,000 per annum under the Federal Social Security Act. These 

unds have been apportioned to the States in accordance with their 
os Population, their needs, and their ability to use the funds effectively. 


The number rehabilitated by years from 1929 to 1936fis reported 
table 4, from which it will be noted that the total rehabilitations 
or the latter fiscal year show an increase of over 122 percent as com- 
ared with those of the fiscal year 1929. 

145563—37——6 
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Table 4.—Number of Disabled Persons Vocationally Rehabilitated, and 














. . . . . imber 
in Process of Rehabilitation (Live Roll of Cases) at End of Year, by Yea; 
1929-36 
Rehabilitated during Live roll, June | 
year 
| 
eas er 27 } | 
Year ended June 30 | In oe - 
Total | Male Female | Total | prepa- | awa he x, 
| | ration | ing fol. 
| status! | Place lowed 
| | | ment uy 
——$_—_—__—___— - |—_—___ a bs i | tF | 
eee ewer bo Ne een? | | 4, 645 3, 893 | 752 | 16, 787 | 15, 821 | (* Qe 
li sitiscsintihniadaiace | 4,612 | 3,761 | — 851 | 20,208 | 19,118 | (2 ~ 
ERE ee EE ESI EES PES A | 5,138) 4,118 | 1,020 | 23,714 | 20,434 | 2,414 Res 
a 5, 550 4, 367 1,183 | 27,403 | 23, 387 3, 32 RRO 
ae a © a an | 5,613 | 4,482 | 1,181 | 30,619 | 25,304 | 4, 56 749 
1934__ | 8, 062 6, 319 | 1,743 | 37,681 | 31,530 | 4,72: 1,42 
ROO, SIR ELS BRI tT ERT teres. eee 9, 422 | 2 527 | 1, 895 40, 941 | 31, 064 | 8, 17 7(¥ 
28 8 2, 186 | 44,625 | 31,434 | 11, 064 
| 


1936 3___ a mat aa | 10,838 | 152 | | 


1 Includes number “eligible and feasible under advisement”’, ‘‘in training’’, ‘‘undergoing phy 
ration or being fitted with appliance’, and ‘‘training interrupted.”’ 

2 Not separately reported. Included as ‘‘in preparation status.’’ 

3 Provisional figures. 





The total amount expended for vocational rehabilitation, from 
Federal, State, and local funds, for the year ended June 30, 1936, was 
$2,602,676 °—Approximately 75 percent above the expenditure for the 
fiscal year 1929. 


Special Problems in Vocational Education and Vocational Rehabilitation 


Among the special problems with which the promoters and admini- 
strators of vocational education were faced in the fiscal year 1936 were 
the following: 


1. The relief of unemployment through occupational-adjustment training 
2. Training of youth 14 to 16 and 18 years of age, barred from employment 
by law and under policies adopted by employers. 
. Training of apprentices for the skilled trades. 
. Occupational adjustment training. 
. Adult training. 
. New fields of training. 


am o'r > CW 


The particular problems confronting State rehabilitation services 
in the vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons are (1) those 
connected with the preparation of handicapped individuals for em- 
ployment, and (2) those involved in securing jobs for these individuals 
after they have been prepared for employment. 

About 60 percent of the handicapped who can be rehabilitated are 
young people without vocational experience, but in the great majority 
of the States there is no provision for the particular educational facili- 
ties required for the fundamental education and prevocational 
training of handicapped children. The matter of providing funds fo! 
the living expenses of disabled persons who must be given speci! 





? Provisional figure. 
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vocational train i 
ae ae ning constitutes another difficulty. Onl 
¥ eit appropriations for these expenses y. Only a few States 
‘rowing competitio — 
of larger and larger n for employment tends toward the eliminati 
: we ger numbers of handicapped peopl ne eee 
According to the r reOple. 
eport under revi os 
“poh s , 1 “ view tr 
rehabilitation wi ; : , training for t . 
Seen . have to include skills in several sie a np ait 
ry -- e ; n¢ y T 
ninatied >in ee it is at the present time vem ~aioatig 
sea a have to be amended to provide that 6 more, com- 
lien jury will be met by the State rath ompensation 
— er or the employee. Provision will h anderen 
employ in State-maintai ave to be 
; aiden te-maintained sheltered workshops handi made also to 
who are unable to secure private employment s handicapped persons 
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Membership and Business of Farmers’ Cooperative 
Purchasing Associations, 1935-36 
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USINESS estimated at $254,000,000 was transacted during th, 

1935-36 marketing season by the more than 2,000 farmers 
cooperative purchasing associations. These associations, which ha 
an estimated total membership of 950,000, each did either a wholesale 
or a retail business or both. The farm supplies sold by them during 
the season were valued at $247,000,000, and in addition farm products 
valued at $7,000,000 were sold. A recent report of the Farm Credit 
Administration ' gives data on the operations of the farmers’ coop- 
erative associations in the 1935-36 marketing season, from which the 
information in this article is taken. 

Six States had more than 100 active purchasing associations each 
They were Minnesota (211), Wisconsin (181), New York (160 
Nebraska (146), Iowa (143), and Missouri (131). The estimated 
membership in the various States ranged from 43,000 to 100,000, 
Minnesota having the largest membership (100,000), followed by 
Indiana (83,000), Illinois (80,000), Iowa (75,000), Wisconsin (70,000), 
and Nebraska (60,000), the other States having 50,000 or less. The 
following States did a business of over $15,000,000 each: New York 
($42,000,000), Minnesota ($20,020,000), Massachusetts and Missouri 
($16,400,000 each), Wisconsin ($15,800,000), and Illinois ($15,220,000). 

Table 1 shows the number of associations, estimated total member- 
ship, and estimated amount of business of farmers’ cooperative pur- 
chasing associations in the marketing season of 1935-36, by geographic 
divisions and States. 


State 
’ 





1U. 8. Farm Credit Administration. Cooperative Division. Statistics of Farmers’ Marketing and Pur- 
chasing Associations, 1935-36 Marketing Season, by R. H. Elsworth. Miscellaneous Report No. 12. Wasi 
ington, 1937. 
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Table 1.—Estimated Membership and Business of Farmers’ Purchasing Associa- 
tions, by Geographic Divisions and States, 1935-36 Marketing Season 






























































Associations ! “se , | Estimated business 
Geographic division and State ™ sailed 
Num- | Per- r Per- Per- 
ber cent | Number | cent Amount cent 
Geographic division: 3 
West North Central. .--..............-..- 849 | 40.2 | 338,000] 35.6 | $67,890,000 26.7 
East North Central....................... 463 21.9 | 303, 000 31.9 61, 810, 000 24.3 
Middle Atlantic. ........-...-.......- souk 260 12.3 75, 000 7.9 49, 850, 000 19. 6 
— ita Sete gaRast 91 4.3 75, 500 7.9 23, 590, 000 9.3 
Pacific....... sme rcenrenecescccscecerecee-- 106 5.0 28, 500 3.0 20, 500, 000 8. 1 
Se italedindieke cw scdbtdeneresies 85 4.0 46, 300 4.9 14, 350, 000 5.7 
ey SS eee aaa 86 4.1 36, 000 3.8 5, 880, 000 2.3 
DSR iindb 800m brine - oo wkisendnsscse 100 4.8 26, 500 2.8 6, 470, 000 2.6 
East South Central_....................- 72 3.4 21, 200 2.2 3, 660, 000 1.4 
=, Ml asandainiaanadbane -...----.--------] 2,112 | 100.0] 950,000 | 100.0 | 254, 000, 000 100. 0 
State: 3 
a Mek Ye. SEES 160 7.6 44, 000 4.6 42, 000, 000 16.5 
Minnesota.......--- client 211 10.0 | 100,000 10. 5 20, 020, 000 7.9 
Wisconsin. .....-.-- OP eta x Ti 181 8.6 70, 000 7.4 15, 800, 000 6.2 
I cnpeeiatinccee il iE aaa 143 6.8 75, 000 7.9 10, 820, 000 4.3 
Illinois... hating EET A RTP Ee “4 4.4 80, 000 8.4 15, 220, 000 6.0 
i elitetannerauneshinvnd rwanniing 76 3.6 83, 000 8.8 13, 930, 000 5.5 
PE tds adhd cadnccscessoede cade 131 6.2 43, 000 4.5 16, 400, 000 6.5 
NORRIE. 2. nenennn0---0---o nen ----- sens! 146 6.9 60, 000 6.3 8, 670, 000 3.4 
 cnticgch vnnicinoysinnits 13 .6 60, 000 6.3 16, 400, 000 6.4 
TEER ciliate taka nendehmershogtiandatets 61 2.9 50, 000 5.3 10, 200, 000 4.0 
itt idcadkncadoccuiinacenangued 896 42.4 | 285,000 30.0 84, 540, 000 33. 3 
| ae a | 2,112} 100.0 | 950,000 | 100.0 | 254,000,000 | 100.0 
| | | | 





| Includes independent local associations, federations, large-scale centralized associations, sales agencies, 


and independent service-rendering associations, but not including subsidiaries, nor associations only 
renting property. 


‘Includes members, contract members, shareholders, shippers, consignors, and patrons. 


) Listed according to relative importance as determined by adding the percentages for number of associa- 
tions listed, estimated membership, and estimated business. 


In addition to the cooperative purchasing done by the farmers’ 
purchasing associations, farm supplies of the estimated value of 
$68,431,000 were purchased in the 1935-36 season by 2,360 farmers’ 
marketing associations for their members. The number of such 
marketing associations handling the principal commodities, and the 
value of the supplies handled, were as follows: 


Number of Value of 

associations supplies 
ASTER TY eee se sak A Ss Bt kd 1, 096 $29, 187, 000 
IRS Sebe oe. Jl Sed 5 Jil i 757 7, 927, 000 
ane Weertieliee.. ... ...'. «waskesadosc-dee 335 13, 022, 000 
ES A ae ee eee ee 57 1, 351, 000 
ne ee PN ate x Sai ae, Ae 115 16, 944, 000 


The total purchasing business done by farmers’ cooperative associa- 
tions in the 1935-36 season therefore amounted to over $315,000,000— 
$247,000,000 by the purchasing societies and $68,431,000 by the 
marketing societies. 

The extent of the farmers’ cooperative marketing and purchasing 
movement, and the volume of business thereof, during the 1935-36 
season, are shown in table 2. 
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Table 2.—Farmers’ Marketing and Purchasing Associations, Estimated 1 
ship and Business, by wommetity Ssnoupes 1935-36 aes Season 








| 





Associations Estimated | Estir 
| listed ! membership ? busir 
Group | — | 
| | 
Num-/| Per- | yw Per- Per 
ber oomt | Number | cont | Amount " 
Marketing: 
Dairy-_._. a. 21.6 720,000 | 19.7 $520, 000, 00 . 
Grain (also dry beans, rice)..._..____.| 3,010} 28.7} 610, 000 16.7 360, 000, 000 
ce See aa ‘ ‘ =e 1, 040 | 9.9 | 600, 000 16.4 250, 000, 000 
Fruits and vegetables.____- _-| 1,063 10.1 | 166, 000 4.5 212, 000, 00 
Cotton and products....._.._.________| 311 | 3.0 300, 000 | 8.2 110, 000, 000 
Poultry and products____-_ saat 154 | 1.5 93, 000 2.5 69, 000, 000 
Wool and mohair_______ RE PLE 114 | 1.1 51, 400 | 1.4 | 11, 000, 000 
i ei 2 +m 14 | 1] 60, 000 | 1.6 | 11, 500, 00 
_ 3 a ei sec 52 5 | 16, 000 4 | 13, 100-00 
Miscellaneous ‘___...................| 360 | 3.4 93, 600 2.6 | 29, 400, 000 
Total marketing.______- — | 8, 388 | | 79.9 | 2,710,000 74.0 1, 586, 000, 00% 86.9 
Purchasing - -..__- | meee 20. 1 | 950, 000 26.0 254, 000, 000 
Total marketing and purchasing___.| 10, 500 | 100.0 3, 660, 000 | “100.0 | 1, 840, 000, 000 ty 





1 Includes independent local associations, federations, large-scale centralized associations, sales agencies 
and independent service-rendering associations, but not including subsidiaries, nor associations only -renti; 
property. 

? Includes members, contract members, shareholders, shippers, consignors, and patrons. 

3 Some associations engaged primarily in marketing also engage in purchasing, and some asso ! 
engaged primarily in purchasing engage in marketing. The purchasing business handled by the marketing 
associations amounted to $68,000,000 and the marketing business done by the purchasing association: 
amounted to $7,000,000. The final figures after making proper adjustments are marketing $1,/ 
purchasing $315,000,000, total $1,840,000,000. 

‘Includes cooperative service organizations serving marketing and purchasing association 
cooperative auditing, management, and trucking associations. 
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Cooperative Housing in Europe 


OOPERATIVE housing organizations in Europe have provided 

better homes and greater conveniences at a lower cost over a 
period of years than equivalent dwelling units provided by private 
builders, according to the report of the commission appointed by the 
President to study cooperatives in Europe. An analysis of this phase 
of the cooperative movement is contained in the commission’s 
report ' recently submitted to the President. 

Cooperative housing activities were found in all the countries visited 
during the course of the inquiry, namely, England, Scotland, Ireland, 
France, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
and Finland. These organizations varied greatly in their objectives, 
form of organization, and method of operation. Some were found to 
be closely related to the early form of building and loan associations. 
In Denmark, for instance, one society accumulates its funds from the 
savings of members, and determines from time to time by drawing 
lots which member is to construct his house with the accumulated 
savings of the members. When houses have been built for all the 
members the society is dissolved. As a whole the English housing 
societies are more like American building and loan societies than real 
cooperative societies. 

Many European housing cooperatives finance housing construction 
through the savings of their members, but probably the majority of 
them utilize either private or public credit for the greater part of the 
necessary capital, supplementing it with the individual savings of the 
members. In one instance, however, loans are secured by individual 
societies from the national cooperative federation, the notes of the 
individual members serving as security for the loans. 

Federations of cooperative housing societies have been formed in 
some countries on a nation-wide scale, and in others there are federations 
of societies located in one city or in a few large cities. Frequently, 
strong cooperative societies organize a separate subsidiary society 
for each of a number of projects. In this way financial support 
can be given to individual societies, and technical assistance to all, 
ind materials and equipment can be bought in large quantities. This 





) ' United States Inquiry on Cooperative Enterprise. Report of the Inquiry on Cooperative Enterprise 
in Europe, 1987. Washington, 1937. 
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plan, according to the report, provides more efficient manageme{ pq 
yet gives to the individual project greater self-government, and inakes 
for a definite sense of responsibility on the part of the tenant meinbers 

Dwellings constructed by housing cooperatives are in some instances 
sold to individual members and in others to nonmembers as well, 
while many societies rent such dwellings to their members. Thy 
rental plan permits tenants to move, freely, but is not an advantage 
to the cooperative society in times of falling prices because of com. 
petition with privately owned property. Tenants in cooperatively 
built dwellings, it is stated, generally have better homes, more cop. 
veniences, and lower rents than tenants in privately constructed 
houses. 

Government control of some sort is common in most countries. |) 
Stockholm the city is represented on the board of directors. In 
England such societies must submit periodic reports to the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, who has general supervision. 

A great impetus to cooperative housing has been the furnishing of 
financial and other aid by States and cities. Outright subsidies and 
grants were a feature of early post-war years, being designed to over- 
come the housing shortage. This form of assistance is no longer com- 
mon, aid now being granted generally in the form of low-cost building 
credit, leases of public building sites for long terms and at low cost, 
and in some cases by giving technical assistance or by encouraging 
or organizing housing societies. Exemption from taxation and stamp 
dues, from payment of interest for a certain period, and often from 
city transportation taxes on building materials are other forms of 
public aid. 

Guaranty by the State or city of loans to cooperatives is common. 
This serves to provide capital at a lower interest rate than would be 
obtainable otherwise, and the liability of the public authority is only 
contingent. 

The following conclusions were arrived at in the report under 
consideration: 


(1) Cooperative housing in Europe has not reached the lowest-income group. 
There is no evidence even where subsidies have been available that the unskilled 
workers and other low-income groups have been served to any appreciable degree 
through cooperative housing organizations. It must be remembered that usually 
deposits are required of the occupant in a cooperative project to supply equity 
money. As a result of this and other factors, the occupants of cooperatives are, 
in the main, skilled-artisan and white-collar workers. 

(2) An important contribution of the cooperative movement lies in its actual 
and potential accomplishments of improvement in planning and designing. In 
some countries cooperatives have led the way for private initiative with respect 
to modernization of housing design and construction. 

(3) It is unquestionable that in the early post-war period, cooperatives served 
an important function in a number of countries in helping to overcome serious 
housing shortages. Their activities were naturally stimulated by means of su)- 
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sidies and other financial aids, and as a result a firm foundation should have 
peen laid for the future expansion of a general cooperative movement in housing. 

(4) Cooperation in housing has attained its highest development in those 
countries where the social philosophy of the people provided fertile soil. In some 
countries, cooperation in housing has been but one division of an extensive 
cooperative movement embracing many other aspects of economic activity. As 
a result, it has received both moral and financial support from the cooperatives 
of other fields and has had the approbation of a large portion of the citizenry. 

(5) There is little doubt that cooperative housing projects have succeeded in 
providing dwellings at a lower cost over a period of years than private initiative. 
In many cases a cooperator may in the beginning have to make monthly pay- 
ments approximating current rent for equivalent facilities, but his payments go 
in part toward building up an equity and are eventually reduced to the mere 
cost of upkeep. 

(6) It is significant that a substantial proportion of housing cooperatives were 
organized by persons engaged in the same occupation, as, for instance, building 
workers and railway employees. 

(7) Financial assistance to housing cooperatives has been of major importance. 
The growth of the movement would undoubtedly have proceeded at a much lower 
pace except for the provision of mortgage money at low interest rates. The pro- 
vision of land at low cost has also been highly important. The fact that advances 
could be secured up to a higher proportion of the value of a project has meant 
that the equity to be subscribed for by the cooperators has been relatively small, 
thus broadening the basis of participation. 

(8) There is no evidence that private initiative has received any permanent 
injury by the development of cooperative housing. On the contrary, it is probably 
true that in some countries it has been benefited by virtue of the fact that much 
of the technical pioneering in the field of large-scale housing has been done by 
the cooperatives. Housing needs generally are so great that the relatively small 
cooperative development must be considered more as a stimulus for better housing 
than as &@ narrowing down of private initiative. 

(9) One of the most outstanding phenomena of the cooperative housing move- 
ment in Efirope is the fact that in most cases, regardless of the assistance granted 
by governments and municipalities, in recent years the number of dwellings con- 
structed by cooperatives has declined rapidly, with a corresponding increase 
noted in private construction. 

(10) In addition, where the cooperative housing has been in terms of building 
and loan association activities, the movement has been more persistent in char- 
acter, and today is flourishing. Great Britain is a notable example of this. 

(11) The cooperative housing movement on the whole has not tended to supply 
the lower-paid wage earners with proper housing. Mr. K. Bjerregaard, head of 
the City Real Estate Department of Copenhagen, in his publication of 1930, 
Building Activities of the Copenhagen Municipality, states that the question 
“whether comprehensive activity during the past 15 years has provided satis- 
factory housing conditions in Copenhagen” can be answered in the negative, 
pointing to the existing surplus of vacant apartments and to the large number of 
old and unhealthful living quarters that are still occupied. He states that it 
will be necessary to provide living quarters sufficient to end the problem of the 
homeless families now temporarily taken care of; and that satisfactory quarters 
must be provided for persons living in unhealthful apartments in the center of 
the city, and in shacks in suburban districts, before housing conditions can be 
characterized as normal. 

(12) There seems to have been an utter disregard in Europe, as in this country, 
of provision of sanitary dwellings for the lowest-paid wage earner. Such apart- 
nents and dwellings as have been constructed have been of a character requiring 
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(even with low interest and amortization and other grants) a rate for re), Which 
such a workman is unable to pay. Attention is called to the slum-clearing projec, 

in at least one large American city where tenements have been torn down, joy -_ 

apartments constructed with steam heat, elevator service, and most modern eo), Fel’ 

venience, the rate for such apartments, even upon a nonprofit basis, being sy, Fi sel! 

as only skilled artisans or the better class of office workers can afford to pay, th, ant 

net result of which has been greater crowding in many of the tenements of | 

standing. ; 

, | by 

Adequate comparable data were not available for the differer; ca] 

countries, but some of the features of cooperative housing in tly pel 

countries visited are here set forth. for 

tio. 

Norway 

thi 

CoorreRATIVE housing in Norway has been undertaken mainly Hye 


since the war. Up to 1928 only 791 dwelling units in 56 commune; §™° 
had been built. State subsidies up to 20 percent of the building jy 


some sections were formerly granted, but no State subsidies ar gree 
granted now. Some municipalities, however, still make grants, 4 (Be! 
number of cities guarantee a certain percentage of the mortgage. em 
hot 

Sweden 


THE cooperative housing movement in Sweden is strongly organ- 


ized. Its aim is to provide 25 percent of the houses in Sweden. The &. | 
10 percent it is now building has influenced rents materially ani fe 
helped in raising housing standards and in providing many con. 
veniences not formerly available to workers. " 
A cooperative housing society formed in Stockholm in 1923—the pu 
Tenants’ Savings Bank and Building Society, called the HSB—has onl 
developed into a national federation of housing societies, which at a 
the end of 1935 had more than 16,000 members, and by the middle - 
of 1936 owned real estate valued at the equivalent of $35,000,000. * 
When a building is constructed by the parent society it is trans- m 
ferred to a housing society for that particular project. Four types * 
of houses are now being built: Type A includes the majority of the I 
houses built, the deposit required of the occupants being 10 percent ) 
of the value of the real estate; type B includes buildings on which " 
the deposit required is 5 percent of the real-estate value and thei . 


not 


apartments in which are sold subject to certain city regulations; 
type C comprises benevolent institutions, the apartment tenants not 
making any deposits and the renting of the apartments being subject 
to certain city regulations; type D buildings are constructed 
association with the city of Stockholm and are intended for the 
larger families (at least three children) in the lower-income group. 
The State contributes from 30 to 50 percent of the rent, according 
to size of family. 
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lich # The HSB has set up a center for the purchase of building materials 
and also manufactures such materials as plaster, stucco, cabinet work, 
ete. it provides for its members the services of a savings bank, and 
ue ells ‘building bonds”, which pay interest at 4% percent every 6 months 
the fEeand are in four denominations—50, 100, 500, and 1,000 kroner.’ 
left About 60 percent of the estimated cost of construction is financed 
by bank loans, 30 to 35 percent by savings-bank deposits and working 
rent capital of parent and subsidiary societies, and the remaining 10 or 5 
percent by the basic deposits of the members. The general plan is 
for the parent society to loan the subsidiary company, on the comple- 
tion of the building, an amount equal to the deposits of the members, 
this loan to be amortized by the subsidiary society within 20 or 25 
years. The amortization payments are included in the monthly pay- 
ments by the tenants. 
The HSB has formed a special body, which operates a so-called 
yy (repurchase fund (made up of annual contributions) for the purchase 
\(@of apartments when members must dispose of them because of un- 
employment, illness, death, or need, thus protecting the interests of 
both the members and the society. 









nly 
nes 


g IN 


Denmark 
val 


The In DenMARK the construction of dwellings for people of moderate 
incomes has been encouraged by laws remitting taxes and interest for 
ertain periods and by grants and loans. The housing societies to 
which loans are granted are not in the strict sense cooperative societies, 
the but private organizations. The cooperation of the individual applies 
hel only to the extent of his membership, which is not necessary to obtain 
h al housing through the society. Municipal guaranties of at least a por- 
dle etn of the loan are required by law, and from 10 to 20 percent of the 
| purchase price is presumed to be assumed by the applicant. The 
j huldings constructed by housing societies have been mostly apart- 
ment houses. The apartments are not sold but are leased to the 
enants in accordance with varying rules, the most important of which 
ollow. The tenants become shareholders of the society, but may sell 
heir shares and still remain in the apartment or move and keep their 
shares. Shareholders have some voice in the management and are 
hot subject to arbitrary cancelation of the lease. Tenants may ac- 
juire bonds issued against a loan on the property, or deposit receipts, 
hich makes their tenancy secure but gives them no voice in the man- 
“gement. Members have a fairly well-secured right to live in an 
ipartment at a rental corresponding to their capital deposits and a 
proportionate part of the expenses of the property. 

Government loans for housing are governed by laws which fix a 
harge therefor, including interest (4% or 5 percent) and amortization 
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Average exchange rate of krona in 1936= 25.63 cents. 
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payments (1 to 3% percent), and one law includes adminis’ ratio, 
charges (0:2 percent). Amortization is to be completed in fro: 37 4, 
82 semiannual payments. Municipal loans bear interest yaryino 
from 3 to 6 percent and run for long terms—from 30 to 40 years, 


Switzerland 


CoopERATIVE housing in Switzerland began after 1900, and by 1939 
there were 130 societies, besides 100 others classed as a public utility 
but of the same nature. In 1933 the housing societies had 10,(0) 
members, who had provided 8,500,000 Swiss franes® for building 
construction. 

Cooperative housing societies were motivated, in providing apart. 
ments at a price which a workingman could afford to pay, by the 
increased cost of construction. By 1932 these cooperatives, with State 
and municipal aid, had lowered rents by 200 or 300 francs and even by 
400 francs in some cases. Besides apartment and other houses {o; 
workers with small incomes, detached houses and garden cities haye 
been constructed for middle-class citizens and workers. 

Since 1925, State aid has been limited to houses for large families 
Municipalities have encouraged the work of housing societies by loans 
and grants. 

Czechoslovakia 


CoopERATIVE societies form the greater part of the so-called public. 
benefit housing organizations in Czechoslovakia. An essential feature 
of a public-benefit housing cooperative is its nonprofit character. 
Bylaws must restrict dividends to not more than 5 percent of paid-in 
share value, and members have no legal claim against the property of 
the society if their membership lapses or the society dissolves. |n 
the latter case the net assets of the society must be employed for 
further public-benefit housing purposes. Also, officials in such 
societies must have no material interest in their operation except to 
obtain dwellings for themselves. 

The law provides that the buildings erected by housing societies 
must be “buildings with small dwellings.”” Such buildings are of four 
kinds, viz, one-, two-, or possibly three-family houses, for sale to 
members; apartment houses owned by the society, the apartments in 
which are leased to the members; houses with structurally separate 
rooms for single persons; and lodging houses with dormitory lodgings 
for transients. 

There is no single central organization of housing cooperatives in 
Czechoslovakia. There are, however, 27 auditing associations uniting 
the local societies, and 20 of these auditing societies are combined 11 
3 larger associations. Auditing of cooperative societies is compulsory: 





3 Average exchange rate of Swiss franc in 1936==30.19 cents. 
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D 
ion Publie-benefit housing cooperatives are under the supervision of 
‘to HE the Ministry of Social Welfare. 
ing At the end of 1935 there were 1,418 active cooperative housing 


societies Of all kinds, as compared with 1,633 in 1932. The most 
recent study of housing cooperatives by the State Statistical Office 
was made for the year 1930 and was published in 1935. Of the 
94,462 members of the 717 societies studied, 3.3 percent were farmers, 
13.5 percent tradesmen, 22.2 percent laborers, and 52.5 percent office 
workers. ‘The average paid-in value of a membership share was 215 
koruny,* and the average shares per member were 2.4, the total value 
being 516 koruny; and the average loan per member was 6,082 koruny. 
At the end of the year studied, these 717 cooperatives owned 8,604 
family houses, 2,181 apartment houses, and 7 houses for single persons, 
a total of 38,809 dwellings. 

In addition to general government aid for housing, such as guaran- 
fay teed loans, etc., public-benefit housing cooperatives are granted special 
_ privileges in the form of lower special income tax, surtaxes, and trans- 
fer fees, and longer exemption from house and rent taxes. 


France 


In May 1935 there were 460 active cooperative housing societies 
in France, as compared with 555 in May of the preceding year. Instead 
of engaging in actual construction, these societies evidently finance the 

blic- Hbuying of individual houses by their members. There is a national 
ture MBfederation of cooperative housing societies, which strives to assist the 
‘ter. MBlow-income group. 


d-in Government loans in the amount of 112,550,800 francs® had been 
y of HBmade to 67 societies up to the end of 1934. 

In 
| for Great Britain 


such 


WuiLe 3,000,000 new homes have been built in England and Wales 
yt tO 


since the war, the part taken by the cooperative housing societies 
has been relatively small and in connection with building societies’ 
activities, rather than as a separate movement. 

Most of the low-cost housing has been constructed by cities, often 
with government aid. Building societies in England are more like 
he American building and loan societies than like cooperative housing 
societies. Instead of undertaking cooperative ownership and manage- 
ment, they finance low-cost individual houses. There are many 
mutual building societies, which, as regards the one purpose of buying 
rt building dwellings, are similar to the cooperative credit societies 
ommon in Europe. A substantial number of the houses constructed 
1 England and Wales without government aid since 1919 have been 
sponsored by the building societies. 
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‘ Average exchange rate of koruna in 1936=4.01 cents. 
' Average exchange rate of franc in 1936=6.11 cents. 
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The Cooperative Permanent Building Society, which was {orme, 
in 1884, operates as follows: 


The society concentrates on making advances in respect of work g-Clage 
properties. It has seldom, if ever, made any advance in respect of larg: 
and then only when the amounts required were small. At the outset it did mak, 
advances upon business premises to a few cooperative societies, but wit! 
exception it makes no advance on business premises other than smal! shops, 
and then only under special circumstances. Every effort is made to meet th 
peculiar difficulties which beset working-class life. 


LOUS@s 


L that 





Working-Class Dwellings in Montreal ! 


SURVEY of 1,376 dwellings in Montreal, chosen at randoy 

and including both those in good and those in bad condition, 
showed that in general working-class dwellings were on one {loo 
and consisted of three to five rooms, excluding toilet and bathing 
facilities. The survey covered 561 dwellings of 4 rooms; 312 of 3 
rooms; 227 of 5 rooms; 116 of 6 rooms; 93 of 2 rooms; 1 of 10 rooms: 
and 1 of 1 room; the remaining 65 had 7, 8, or 9 rooms. All units 
had kitchens or their equivalent, but only 678 had living rooms, 
355 dining rooms, and 412 had refrigerators. Practically all were 
stove heated; only 19 had furnaces. Inside water connections were 
found throughout, but hot-water faucets were notably absent, only 
129 dwellings having them. The almost complete lack of bathrooms 
was an outstanding characteristic of these homes but was especially 
noticeable in the older sections of the city. Altogether, 1,056 units 
were without this equipment and 320 had such facilities. While 
toilets were general, they failed to meet modern hygienic standards 
Usually natural lighting prevailed but some dark rooms were found, 
particularly in ground-floor apartments. In 143 instances one or 
more rooms were indirectly lighted and 18 had no lighting of any 
kind. Electricity was the prevailing method of lighting in use, but 
7 dwellings used gas, 63 used oil lamps, and 2 used candles. 

Contrary to expectations overcrowding did not appear to be 4 
major difficulty in the houses inspected. The 100 such cases were 
scattered geographically, but on the whole occupancy was average 
and normal. The 1,376 dwellings had 6,036 occupants and 4,22! 
rooms, excluding kitchens and bathrooms; this represented an average 
density of 1.42 occupants per room. 

Housewives commented on the difficulty of keeping old houses cleat, 
and in many cases the degree of cleanliness inside and outside left much 
to be desired. Approximately 600 dwellings were rated fair on this 
point and 200 as bad. Over 400 dilapidated units were occupied and 





1 Data are from Montreal Metropolitan Commission, Department of Planning and Researc!, repo" 
no. 1 of a cross section survey of working-class dwellings in the city of Montreal and Verdun, \i contre, 
1937 (mimeographed). 
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ed HE the reason given for residence was that the tenants could not afford 
higher rents. 

2 Rentals ranged from $8 to $16 per month in most cases. Thus, 
a 100 rented for $8 or less; 750 for from $8 to $12; and 340 for from $12 
ake HE to $16. Rents of more than 700 families were being paid either wholly 
hat J or in part by the Relief Commission. This, it is stated in the original 
PS & report, indicates that over 50 percent of the tenants were unemployed 
and adds: 

It is interesting to note that the majority of the wage earners (unemployed) 
were ordinarily employed in one phase or another of the building trades. This 
serves to confirm the fact that unemployment in the building trades is still more 
severe than in other occupations. 
= Removals from one house to another were found to be amazingly 
ion, fe prevalent. Many cases of 10 to 15 moves in 3 years were reported. 
One family moved 30 times and another 50 during the same period. 


loor 


‘ine ME The reason given for moving was most frequently cold dwellings or 
f 9 fae high cost of heating. The tenants surveyed had been in their current 


ms: i lodgings for 1 year or less in 600 cases; for 2 years in 200; and for 
nits aE Years in 130. Twenty had occupied the same dwelling for 20 years 
ms (or more. Where the periods were longer it was usually because of 
voy home ownership. ‘The center of the city as a place to live was favored 
vor a by 849 families, the suburbs by 94, and the country by 65. 

nabs The authors of this study believe it gives a fair picture of average 
oms housing conditions. This survey, which is regarded as extensive, is 
‘ally A 0 be followed by an intensive canvass of several blocks, house by 
nits Louse, in order to determine prevailing conditions in areas believed 
“hile Ape for a slum-reclamation program. The study from which these 
rds. Me (ata were taken was made between December 28, 1936, and January 
ond. M2 1937, by questionnaire incorporating what were believed to be the 
» op ME best points in surveys of other cities. Investigators were chosen from 
apy qf tudents in the social sciences and engineering and specially trained for 
but a ue Work to secure uniformity in the method of approach. 


SEs ceoneen coe 
be a Housing Progress in Scotland 
were N Seotland the number of working-class houses built from 1919 
rage 


to the end of 1936, either with or without State assistance, totaled 
},22) 259,194, according to the latest report of the Department of 
Tage Me Health! Of this number, 215,113 dwellings were constructed with 
the aid of the Government. Individual units provided by local 
withorities in 1936 exceeded the total for any other year except 1935, 
and private industry made the best showing in its housing activities, 
of any year since 1919. Progress also continued in the reconstruction 
ind improvement of existing dwellings. Costs per unit tended to 
ise in 1936, partly because of higher prices for labor and commodities 
but more especially because of the fact that relatively larger and better 


' Scotland. Department of Health. Eighth annual report, 1936. Edinburgh, 1937. 
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houses were being constructed than in preceding years. 





Unfavorabh 
aspects of the housing situation include the growing labor | 
and the high proportion of overcrowded accommodations. 
Under the impetus of the 1935 housing legislation, the report , 
the Department of Health states, local authorities intensified 


fo! 


lo 


( Tage 


19 
in 
all 
By 

bu 


thej 
efforts to provide housing. Their activity was greater than at ~ 
time since 1919. On the basis of needs disclosed in the survey 9 
overcrowding made in 1935, there was a 65-percent increase in cop. 
tracts approved by local authorities, the number rising from 16,5.) 
in 1935 to 27,281 in the following year. The rate of completion o 
houses was reduced, however, as a result of a general shortage jy 
building labor. Between the end of 1935 and the end of the following 
year, the number of houses under construction by local authoritie; 
increased from 17,040 to 20,178, and the number approved but not 
begun rose from 5,174 to the unprecedented level of 13,143. 

While an increase in building was to be expected, the repor 
continues, ‘‘the great increase in the number of houses approved by 
not begun can be regarded only as a disturbing manifestation of th 
labor shortage.’’ Bricklayers were especially scarce. The shortag 
was apparent in 1935 but became very marked in 1936. Advice from 
various localities called attention to the labor scarcity, but it was 
particularly acute in the industrial belt. A few authorities arranged 
for overtime work and reimbursed brickwork contractors for the added 
costs incurred owing to the difference between regular and overtime 
rates of pay. A number of small increases in the wage scale were made 
in 1935 and 1936. At the end of the latter year the various Govern- 
ment departments concerned with public works and industrial and 
commercial building had under active consideration the whole question 
of the labor shortage. 

As indicated by table 1, showing the number of working-class houses 
completed by local authorities and private enterprise in each year 
from 1919 to 1936, substantial progress was made in the latter year 
notwithstanding the problems that were being faced. 
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Table 1.—Working-Class Houses (Including Hostels) Completed in Scotland, 
by Years, 1919-36 
































Number completed by— Number completed }) 
—_*>* = | 4 el 7 
Year Local | Private Year Local | Private, 
authori-| enter- Total authori-| enter- Tota 
ties prise ties prise 
Period 1919 to 1936__..| 175,836 | 83,358 | 259,194 || 1927_. y 15,815 | 6,079 R04 
ee 14, 747 5, 052 1g (ae 
ESRD eer: lea eS Medi d.. 3lidbslice 14,316 | 4,841 | 19,15 
CE OE TE 817 1930... . at 7,918 4, 186 “4 104 
SOR rnereye 4, 342 | , __— , ROO PTR LS ae 8,315 | 3,804 2, IIs 
ch onaninin shdindins on | ei ae 11,631 | 5,643 | 17,24 
| RTE Ter 6, 451 mare epee 15,808 | 10,439 | 26, 2% 
Mt dckebcihebeabe 2, 964 RE ak 15, 188 9,202 | 24,30 
 SEUENERRTT PENS 4,822 | 4,611 < Db eegrrriy 18,814 | 6,578 | 25,08 
ee aie! 8, 381 6, 550 14, 931 1936. a ji 16, 044 7, 328 a, 9 























1 Estimated number. 
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With the exception of 1925, when private building was responsible 
for almost as many houses as local authorities, the construction by 
local authorities has been far in excess of that privately undertaken. 
Of the 175,836 houses completed by local authorities from 1919 to 
1936, 108,933 built with State assistance were under ordinary schemes, 
including decrowding, and 63,127 were slum-clearance projects. In 
all, 3,776 units were completed by local authorities without State aid. 
By private enterprise, including public-utility societies, 43,053 were 
built with State assistance and 40,305 without. 

Table 2 gives the amounts of exchequer subsidy paid for housing 
under the various laws, beginning with 1919, for the period 1919-36 
inclusive, and for 1936 separately. The payments are for all housing 
subsidy, including houses erected by local authorities, private enter- 
prise, and public-utility societies. 


Table 2.—Amounts of Exchequer Subsidy Paid for Housing in Scotland, During 
Year 1936 and for the Period, 1919-36 























Total payments 
Act — —_——__— = - - 
1936 1919-36 

£ a. d, £ 8. d. 

ve ERS e ne ee ee ease ee See 2,423,924 9 6 23, 254, 524 16 3 

Housing, town planning, etc. (Scotland), Act, 1919_..............- 768,182 4 2 13, 866,766 2 3 

a ek cans cdosmuercpencdsbeslicakcidenninanduusce 550,296 13 4 

Housing, etc., act, 1923: 

Local authorities rt ae cee i dachudvcudsbiabavdhatanacnese 24,260 0 0 254,035 10 0 

EE RS eee Sees eee eee oe 150,347 5 0O 1,141,172 17 9 

a Re a ce Se eo 128, 271 11 10 1,106,131 3 5 
Housing (financial provisions) act, 1924: 

ELE |. 2 SS. iu See aobebbeenecocccdcctcesuscee 685,236 0 0 4,721,188 10 0 

I es 73, 589 15 0 368,433 15 0 

Housing (rural workers) acts, 1926 SOUS OO ot bce de onccench. 67,454 1 3 237,142 7 6 

CE ET ee ee 513,113 12 3 984,993 10 0 

ae (rural authorities) ty Moe cc ckaccctcuckbettllcéccuctes 2,902 10 0 8,043 7 0 

Housing (financial provisions) (Scotland) - e Ser rae 6,775 10 0 9,029 0 0 

SLOG ee. co nnedsucccudbbuseeseous 3,792 0 0 3,792 0 0 

Demonstration steel houses PO EO AE LA ST ee eS ee ee 3,500 0 0 








In addition to the subsidy payments made under the various housing 
laws, the Government has advanced £1,071,866, 5s. 6d. to the Second 
Scottish National Housing Co. (housing trust), Limited, for the erec- 
tion of 2,552 steel houses. Of this sum £16,633, 9s. 6d. had been 
repaid at the time the report was published. 

The national survey of housing made in Scotland during 1935 and 
1936 under the housing (Scotland) act of 1935, furnished exact infor- 
ation as to the extent of existing overcrowding, a subject about 
which certain facts had already been made available in the 1931 
ensus. Having obtained the necessary data as to what localities 
and what size of dwellings are most crowded, the various local govern- 
nents are now in a position to develop the plans that will go farthest 
oward ameliorating substandard conditions. 


145563-—37--—-7 
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In the recent study, overcrowding was measured according to , 
statutory minimum standard of accommodation, based on the prip. 
ciples of sex separation at age 10 and sufficient space per occupany: 

At the end of 1936 all but 2 of the 228 housing authorities had gy}, 
mitted reports, and of the 1,146,534 houses investigated, 258 997 
representing 22.6 percent, were found overcrowded. This means thy; 
in Scotland overcrowding was about six times greater than in England 
where the percentage was 3.8, based upon the same definition of oye. Q: 
crowding. As was to be expected, the greatest tenant density was jy 
the industrial belt. The percentages for the four largest cities folloy. 


Percent : 
dwellings 
over- 


crowded . 
Glasgow _______- es ee Scukeewe becuase we 12 Ir 
Dundee ______- saben dace cnen duwedL Te waled Leeds 23. 94 lin 
ts line in gw dcline ulate id Week a & phate endetninin dal ckuedu 22. 05 SVs 
I ELSE, SES i di ie adeeb a w WENA belie hs whale RAS Bi ddc a 17. 17 





Overcrowding of over 40 percent was found in a few instances ; 
large towns. In some small places it was as low as 1 to 2 percent. 

It was further determined that the great mass of overcrowding wa; 
in one- and two-room dwellings, 194,456, or 75.1 percent, of the tot 
overcrowded units being of these sizes, as a result of a national custom 
of building small units. It is believed that operations under the 193; 
housing law will effect a radical change in the small-house tradition, 
The percentage of small houses has tended to decline for some year 
and this movement, it is felt, should be accelerated by the erection o 
new houses to provide for overcrowded families, and the virtual] cessi- 
tion of the building of houses of one and two rooms. To encourage 
the greatest possible use of existing accommodations, precautions ar 
being taken to prevent the building of hostels for single persons if 
there is a likelihood that small suites being vacated under the over- 
crowding standards will be available in sufficient numbers to hous 
single persons. With this in mind, local authorities are being urged 
to make careful surveys of probable vacancies. 

Making the fullest possible use of fit accommodations in rehousing 
operations, it is estimated that 161,749 units will be needed to do away 
with overcrowding. As not all houses vacated due to overcrowding 
will be suitable for accommodating other families living at too great 
density, the number of houses ultimately needed may exceed this 
figure. Proposals submitted by a large group of housing authorities 
for new building, in order to deal with the worst overcrowding firs, 
specified that 59 percent of the new dwellings should have four o 
more rooms. 






























2See Monthly Labor Review, April 1936, p. 980, for minimum requirements. 
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ve. [fe Qualifications, Training, and Functions of Factory 
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ECHNICAL developments in industry have made necessary a 
"Tcoatiiliialing evolution in the objectives of factory inspection. 
From the exercise of police power in the enforcement of specific acts of 
limited application, which was its function as first inaugurated, the 
system of factory inspection by governmental agencies has developed 
into an effort to administer a broad program of regulation and control 
of working conditions, particularly as they affect industrial safety and 
health. In some European countries industrial relations come within 
the scope of factory inspection. 

This expansion of activities and change in viewpoint have in turn 
alled for a specially trained and qualified personnel to discharge the 
bligations that governments thus assume. Recent studies! have 
hown the extent of specialization and technical training required in 
several European countries to qualify for the position of factory 
ispector. In these the point has been emphasized that factory in- 
pectors in Europe constitute a professional group of recognized stand- 
ig, selected on the basis of education in technical and specialized 
fields, personal attributes, and experience. 
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Employment Conditions of Factory Inspectors 


house™® As civiL servants, factory inspectors in practically all European 


ountries enjoy a permanent status, under a definite system of pro- 
rressive promotions from the lowest or probationary grade. They are 
titled to a stipulated amount of annual leave, and to an annuity 
pon retirement. 

Under the promotion system in operation in Great Britain, a factory 
ispector enters as a junior inspector and serves a probationary term 
f2 years. Thereafter, his first post is as a local district inspector in 
lass II. Promotion from that grade may be conditioned upon the 
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' United States Department of Labor, Division of Labor Standards: British Factory Iuspection, by 
pur Olg@fehn B. Andrews, Washington, 1937 (Bull. No. 11). International Labor Review: January 1935, The 
lace of the Doctor in Factory Inspection; June 1935, Labor Inspection in Rumania, 1928-31; September 
Ys), Labor Inspection in Hungary, 1928-33; March 1937, Labor Inspection in Poland, 1928-33. Inter- 
ational Association of Governmental Labor Officials: Paper read at 1936 convention, Topeka, Kans., by 
pavid Vaage, Chief of the Safety Service of the International Labor Office, Geneva, on Training of Factory 


ispectors in Europe. 
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number of class II inspectors, but normally advancement to class ]} I oxar 


may be expected in 5 years, and from class Ib to class Ia in 11 year I city 
Annual salary increases are granted within the grade if a satisfactory J This 


rating is made. with 
As soon as a local district inspector enters upon his duties he begins to build 1D ing | 
a record upon which his future advancement depends. His weekly writtey y. kno 
ports, which he signs and sends to his division superintendent, are the basis for th. ing 
confidential report and recommendations of his immediate superior to the hea i 
office, which in turn passes the information on to the office of the Secretary of mon 
State. This goes into a dozen questions of tact, zeal, ability, initiative, i: terest 15 0 
in the work as a whole, and willingness to assume responsibility. All of thes beca 
things are taken into account when promotions are made. Being ranked anjua)) and 
perhaps as (1) satisfactory, (2) less than satisfactory, or (3) outstanding on 4) and 
such qualifications, and given an opportunity to reply if reported ‘“‘less than satis. 

r , tical 
factory’’ on as many as two qualifications, tends to keep them keyed up, partic. , 
larly if it is understood that being marked “outstanding” on as many as ty Cons 
qualifications is likely to rate a promotion as soon as there is opportunity. Whik qm ciple 
seniority counts to some extent, it has been a relatively small factor in promotion: Mito m 
in recent years. ? in tl 

The determination of annual promotions in France is made by the MM prac 
Minister of Labor upon the recommendation of a special grading com. ble f 
mission composed of two supervisory and two district inspectors who Je ¢ 
are not eligible to promotion. After a year’s probation, permanent or ™ 
appointment is to the fifth and lowest grade, and the line of promotion the s 
for district inspectors is to the first grade, from which divisional fi land 
inspectors are selected. work 

Public holidays, and annual leave amounting to 36 working days, ar jmtilic | 
granted in the British inspection service during the first 10 years of In 


service, after which the vacation period is increased to 48 working Imrcel 
days. Retirement is compulsory at 65 years of age and may beg™tieir 
required at 60. The factory inspector then becomes entitled to anjmprobs 
annuity, based on salary and length of service, but limited to a maxi- qm Begi 
mum of 50 percent of the salary he was receiving when he retired. precel 
The retirement fund is noncontributory; that is, the annuity is paid yrs 
entirely by the Government. If an inspector who has been employed fim™tY | 
for 5 years or more dies in the service, a gratuity equal to 1 yearsqm Du 


salary may be paid to his estate. ae 
ritis 
Selection and Training of Inspectors Britis 
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A REGIONAL conference of representatives of the factory-inspectiol 
services of western European countries was held at The Hague in 
October 1935 under the auspices of the International Labor Office. 
The information dealing with the selection and training of inspectio 
staffs which the conference developed indicates that high personne 
standards are general in the countries represented. Selection is by 





, he 
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2 United States Department of Labor. Division of Labor Standards. British Factory Ins) 
John B. Andrews. Washington, 1937, p. 28. 
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examination in practically all cases and in several countries a univer- 
sity degree in engineering is a prerequisite to taking the examination. 
This is true in Belgium, Finland, Italy, Netherlands, Sweden, and, 
with modifications, in Great Britain. Definite information concern- 
ing the present situation in Germany is not available, but so far as is 


'known the requirements formerly set are still in force. Those apply- 
ling to Prussia called for a degree in engineering or chemistry, 18 
} months’ preliminary training under a factory inspector, and another 


is months’ course in law and political science, before the candidate 
became eligible to apply for examination. Requirements in France 
and Switzerland are less stringent in the matter of formal schooling, 


and allow for experience and practical knowledge. In France prac- 


tical ability must be demonstrated in an examination held at the 
Conservatory of Arts and Crafts by the actual application of prin- 
ciples and practices of accident prevention, industrial hygiene, etc., 
to machinery. Great Britain may relax its university requirements 
in the case of applicants with suitable industrial or other special 
practical experience, but as a matter of fact it is “practically impossi- 


‘ble for anyone to become an inspector who is not a graduate of some 


one of the first-class colleges or of a recognized school of engineering 
or medical science.’’* In general, woman applicants are subject to 
the same qualifications as men, although in some cases, notably Fin- 
land and Sweden, knowledge of hygiene, social legislation, and social 
work is substituted for the education in engineering and other scien- 
tiie work required of men. 

In Switzerland, those who successfully pass the examinations and 
receive appointments are immediately placed in active service on 
their own responsibility. Elsewhere among the countries discussed 
probationary periods are the rule. These range from 6 months in 
Belgium to 2 years in Great Britain and the Netherlands before 
receiving the full factory-inspector rating. In Great Britain, after 2 
years’ probation, the trainee must take a second examination on fac- 
tory law and sanitary science. 

During the probationary period the recruits work with experienced 
inspectors. Special lecture courses and demonstration work at the 
British Industrial Museum in London are held for the trainees in the 
British inspectorate. Printed instructions are sent to them periodi- 
cally. Not all the probationary period of 2 years is served under 
lirect supervision. At some point during the training period, after 
taking the course of study and serving an apprenticeship directly 
ider an inspector, the probationer is assigned to cover simple work 
i the district for the remainder of the 2 years. 

The high professional standing of European factory inspectors, 
particularly of those who are outstanding in their special fields, is 





‘United States Department of Labor. Division of Labor Standards. British Factory Inspection, by 
sha B. Andrews. Washington, 1937, p. 22. 
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demonstrated by the fact that they are often called upon to lectyy, 
before scientific and technical societies, and to contribute to scientif, 
and technical journals. In the latter connection, the prohibitio, 
placed upon British factory inspectors by civil service regulations 
requiring absolute secrecy becomes of interest. Inspectors, eye) 
though they may be recognized authorities in their fields, are there} 
prohibited from writing for recognized standard publications j), 
other countries concerning their official activities “or even froy 
contributing a chapter to a scientific book.”’ * 


Functions of Factory Inspectors 


THE nature of the training and qualifications demanded of factor 
inspectors is evidence of the radically altered functions of those agents 
They are still, as in the early days of the industrial era, law-enforce- 
ment officers with police power. But the policing function has becoiny 
absorbed in the broader educational and advisory approach to in.- 
proved working conditions. The technical and scientific aspect o{ 
factory inspection, to which special staffs of engineers in various 
branches of that profession, chemists, and doctors are devoted, is 
almost wholly educational and advisory. Yet that aspect is a vital 
part of all important inspection systems, particularly in the highly 
industrialized countries. 

Accident-prevention and safety programs required the services of 
engineers; therefore technical divisions of inspection services were 
created. The later effort to control occupational disease called for 
ventilating engineers, chemists, and physicians, and the inauguration 
of medical divisions as part of the inspection system. This has 
actually occurred in many of the industrial countries of Europe. 
Czechoslovakia, France, and Switzerland, which have not yet organ- 
ized medical services, are exceptions. A medical advisor attached to 
the factory inspectorate of the Netherlands has a staff of five doctors 
under his direction; medical inspectors in Italy have the same status 
as the engineers; and the Soviet Union has a highly organized indus- 
trial medical staff in which the doctors, though subordinate to thi 
labor inspectors, have direct jurisdiction in their own field. In 
Belgium the chief medical inspector and the chief factory inspector 
function independently in concurrent jurisdictions. 

In Great Britain the three separate branches of the technical stafl 
medical, electrical, and engineering—are equally under the gener! 
authority of the chief inspector of factories and his three deputies. 
The medical staff consists of a senior inspector and seven inspectors, 
one of whom is a woman, who are assigned to specified areas. ‘Theil 
duties consist in studying new processes to determine the possible 
effect upon the health of the workers, investigating actual cases of 





‘ United States Department of Labor. Division of Labor Standards. British Factory Inspection, >. 
John B. Andrews. Washington, 1937, p. 29. : 
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industrial poisoning and disease, supervising the enforcement of rules 
and regulations designed to control occupational-disease hazards, and 
advising the department on all medical questions. They also super- 
vise the work of the private doctors who are certified to perform cer- 
tain functions in connection with the administration of the labor laws, 
such as the physical examination and certification of employed young 
persons. 

The engineering unit, consisting of 10 men located in the London 
office, is almost wholly advisory. These engineers make special 
studies of ventilation and machine guarding in dangerous trades and 
processes, investigate explosions and chemical hazards, and analyze 
accident reports to determine the effectiveness of safeguards. They 
serve as advisors to the local factory inspectors in all matters in which 
their specialized knowledge is of value. 

The electrical inspectors constitute a specialized branch of experts 
dealing with electricity codes and regulations. 

Under the British system, the actual enforcement of the factory 
laws is the function of the local inspector assigned to one of the 91 
districts into which the country is divided. The district inspector is 
solely responsible for the organization and administration of factory 
inspection in his district, and when the special activities of the tech- 
nical staffs just discussed are carried into his district, it is with his 
knowledge and cooperation. In most cases prosecutions for violations 
are carried on by the local inspector, who acts both as prosecutor and 
chief witness in the trial. 

British factory inspectors are responsible only for the enforcement 
of the specific legislation embodied in the factories and work-shops 
acts and the regulations and orders that have grown out of them. 
Much of British labor law is entirely outside the jurisdiction of the 
factory-inspection service. On the other hand, the functions and 
duties of factory inspectors in some of the other European countries 
include not only the administration and enforcement of the factory 
acts, but extraneous and in some cases curiously unrelated work as 
well. 

In many European countries the factory inspector, if called upon 
to do so, must examine and pass upon plans for the erection of new or 
the remodeling of existing factory buildings, to determine whether or 
not the buildings as planned will conform to legislative requirements. 
He must also make any necessary recommendations for alteration or 
modification of the plans. In Hungary a somewhat similar obligation 
of the factory inspector is in fact related to legislation for the develop- 
ment of industry. Either by special request, or as part of his ordinary 
duties, a factory inspector in Hungary may be required to make the 
surveys necessary before a permit is issued to a new undertaking, and 
advise on tax exemptions to be allowed to certain enterprises and see 
that the conditions of the exemptions are fulfilled. He may also be 
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called upon to check up on the use that is made of machinery iniporte, 
free of customs duty on specific terms, or to give advice on the issuane 
of permits to employ foreign workmen. 

Conciliation and arbitration and the actual negotiation of collectiy, 
agreements are an important phase of the work of factory Inspectors 
in Poland. Although no part of their statutory functions, they ay, 
frequently called upon to adjust individual grievances, and parties jy 
collective disputes are in the habit of asking the inspectors to act 
mediators. This activity is so extensive that ‘‘the inspectors neyo 
fail to point out in their reports that the large number of disputes they 
have to settle frequently prevents them from giving as much attention 
as they should to the application of provisions concerning the protec. 
tion of labor.’’® Inspectors also serve on arbitration boards when , 
strike settlement is referred to arbitration. 

Agricultural labor comes within the jurisdiction of the factory. 
inspection system of Poland. In that field, however, the main function 
of the local inspector is to conduct negotiations for collective agree- 
ments, and to investigate agricultural strikes. If collective bargaining 
does not result in agreement, it becomes the inspector’s duty to convene 
a board of arbitration, decisions of which are binding. . 

A similar obligation in connection with industrial disputes and the 
negotiation of agreements rests upon the factory inspectors of Ru 
mania. Moreover, the organization and supervision of unemploy- 
ment relief were added to their duties during the depressed years of 
1930 and 1931, when they were required not only to supervise the 
distribution of relief but to secure prompt payment of the contribu 
tions levied on wages for the relief fund. 





5 International Labor Review, March 1937: Labor Inspection in Poland, 1928-33, p. 391 
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HEALTH AND INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 





Sickness Among Male Industrial Employees, 1936 


ISABILITIES from sickness and nonindustrial accidents lasting 

§ days or longer are reported regularly to the United States 
Public Health Service by a group of industrial concerns for their male 
unployees." In 1935 and 1936 the same companies furnished these 
reports, the average number of men covered being, respectively, 
140,306 and 157,294. The frequency of the cases increased over the 
preceding year in both 1935 and 1936, the incidence rate being 95.1 
cases per 1,000 males in 1936, 85.7 in 1935, and 79.3 in 1934. In this 
year period, therefore, the frequency of cases lasting 8 days or longer 
increased 20 percent. However, the 1936 incidence was only 7 
percent higher than the average annual rate during the 5-year period 
ding December 31, 1935. 
There were 34.7 cases of respiratory diseases per 1,000 males in 1936 
aid 29.7 in 1935, representing a 17-percent increase in 1936 over the 
preceding year. Bronchitis and pneumonia were more prevalent in 
1936 than in either of the two earlier periods, but the number of new 
ses of respiratory tuberculosis was lower than in 1935 or the 1931-35 
period. This reduction is regarded as encouraging if the sample of 
ie population can be considered representative. The increase in the 
pleumonia rate, however, which in 1935 was 15 percent higher and in 
436 one-third higher than the average for the 5 years 1931-35, was 
msidered serious, since about one-fourth of the pneumonia cases 
curring among workers below the age of 50 may be expected to be 
ital. The influenza rate in 1936 was much higher than in 1935 
.about the same as the average rate for the 1931-35 period. 
The rate for the nonrespiratory group of diseases was higher in 1936 
inin either the preceding year or the preceding 5 years, although this 
mup shows less variation than the respiratory diseases. There was 
change in frequency in diseases of the nervous system and the 
teulatory and the genito-urinary disease groups over the 5-year 
verage, but there was an increase in the rate for appendicitis and for 
leases of the skin and for the rheumatic group. 
The rate for nonindustrial injuries in 1936 was 9 percent above the 
ite for 1935 but was the same as the rate for 1931-35. 
The increases in the 1936 sickness rates occurred mainly in the fourth 
larter of the year, the increased frequencies affecting all the diseases 










‘United States. Public Health Service. Public Health Reports, Apr. 30, 1937 (pp. 537-559). 
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of the respiratory group except tuberculosis. The rate fo: 


respiratory diseases as a whole was 17 percent higher than 


fourth quarter of 1935, the increased rates occurring in the gro 


nonindustrial injuries, diseases of the stomach, appendicitis, rhe 


diseases, genito-urinary diseases other than nephritis, and dise 


the skin. 
The following table shows the frequency of disability from 


non - 
the 


IDS of 
In atie 


cases of 


Va rlous 


diseases among a group of industrial workers in 1936, compared wit) 


1935 and the 5-year period 1931-35. 


Frequency of Disability in a Group of Industrial Workers in Specified Periods : 


[Data cover only disability lasting 8 calendar days or longer.] 





Number of disabilities per 1,000 me 


Diseases causing disability Fourth quarter of Full year of 


1936 | 1935 1936 1935 


Sickness and nonindustrial injuries 2. 
Nonindustrial injuries _- 
Sickness -- - - 


coe} 


Respiratory diseases 
Bronchitis, acute and chronic. 
Diseases of the pharynx and tonsils 
Influenza and grippe 
Pneumonia, all forms_. 
r 
luberculosis of the respiratory system 
Other respiratory diseases. . - -- ; 


nde wo 


* ee hh hl | 


© 


Nonrespiratory diseases - 
Diseases of the stomach, cancer excepted 
Diarrhea and enteritis_...........--- 
Appendicitis Bes 
Hernia. ---- 
Other digestive diseases 
Rheumatic group, total_..__._- 


ow 


Soo ee 


NCOrKr OS © 
—_ 


= 
en wernd 
Nef Snprrrsy- 


— 
wo-+ & © & oo 


Rheumatism, acute and chronic 
Diseases of the organs of locomotion 
Neuralgia, neuritis, sciatica_._- 





now 
a --I1 
mow 


Neurasthenia-_-_-__- 

Other diseases of the nervous system __._. 7 
Diseases of the heart and arteries, and sania: 
Other genito-urinary diseases 

Diseases of the skin 

Epidemic and endemic diseases except influenza _- 
ill-defined and unknown causes 

All other diseases 


2 to 


— orc ~~ 
oe 
“ne 


' 
Soo RDO: 5 


> 09 0 09 pt 
oor 
_ ener: 


covomr@m 


] 
A 


1 
1 
4 
2.7 
2.6 
1.9 
5.7 
877 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 140, 306 


29 


Average number of males covered _-_. a. BE 164, | 143, 


7 
Number of companies included... _- 


8 
Bi 





1 In 1935 and 1936 the same companies are included. The rates for the years 1931-35 include 2 
companies, which employed an average of 119,426 men during these years, or 81 percent of the 14 


representing the sample population for the 5 years. 
2 Exclusive of disability from the venereal diseases and a few numerically unimportant causes « 
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Industrial Injuries in Mines and Quarries in 1934 and 
1935 ' 


SURVEY of the industrial-injury experience of 1,865 identical 
A mines and quarries reveals an increase in the frequency rate of 
disabling injuries from 93.68 in 1934 to 94.20 in 1935. This increase 
occurred in spite of a slight decrease in the actual number of disabling 
injuries from 40,081 in 1934 to 39,713 in 1935. The increase in rate 
is attributable to the fact that injuries did not decrease at the same 
rate as did man-hours. This experience is summarized below: 

1984 1985 

Number of employees. -.-.......-.-------- 301, 871 306, 843 

Average days worked per man 189 187 

Total man-hours (thousands) ‘ 427, 840 421, 587 


Deaths 610 624 
Total number of injuries 39, 713 


Frequency rate___-- 94. 20 


From the preceding statement it is seen that total man-hours 
worked decreased from 1934 to 1935, while the total employment 
increased. The increase in number employed was coupled with an 
increase in the frequency rate and an increase in the total number of 
deaths from 610 to 624. It may also be noted that the frequency rate 
for this mining and quarrying group is approximately five times as 
high as that of 30 manufacturing industries.’ 

Table 1 shows the experience of the various types of mines and 
quarries for both 1934 and 1935. Of the 610 deaths in 1934 and 624 
deaths in 1935, 552 and 527, respectively, occurred in coal mining. 
For all coal mines, the frequency rate increased from 97.53 in 1934 to 
98.55 in 1935. The rate for underground bituminous-coal mines 
increased from 85.23 to 89.98, while that for open-pit mining decreased 
slightly, from 91.70 to 91.41. Anthracite mines experienced very 
much higher rates, but nevertheless showed a decrease in rate from 
141.55 in 1934 to 133.55 in 1935. In both years, anthracite mines 
experienced higher rates of disabling injuries than any other type of 
mining surveyed. 

Metal mines, which as a group had a rate appreciably lower than 
that of coal mines, also showed an increase in frequency from 86.31 in 
(934 to 89.46 in 1935. Underground iron mines, however, not only 


This article is based on computations made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from data of the U. 8. 
Bureau of Mines. 


The frequency rate is the number of disabling injuries per million man-hours worked. 


‘See Monthly Labor Review, January 1937 (p. 101): Industrial Injuries in 30 Manufacturing Industries, 
134 and 1935. 
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experienced the lowest rates of any of the groups shown, but also 
had a decrease from 25.63 to 23.27. The number of employees jy 
these mines remained practically unchanged during the 2 years, byt 
man-hours worked increased by more than a million. 


Table 1 -—Injuries and vlhatetasmsotainn Rates in 1 Identical en 1934 and 1935 





] . ] 
1 Number of injuries | 
| causing— 





Aver- 7. Tot 
yum- er- “ 
Num-| Num age 


| Per- ry’ 
Man-hours ma- | Tem- 
‘ber of ber of | days fa s 
|mines 


Types of mines nun 
ma- I ar of i@N- 
employ-| worked} worked nent nent] po- nit 
yar- ary ne 
oes per Death | total | } ial oot | ries 
man dis- tia tota 


r iiise | disa- 
abil- | apil- | bility 


ity ity | 




















Fee We lcecashonsses ‘ ly 908 306, 843 187 rn 21, 587, 055 


3 | 260, 558 180 |336, 484, 640 | 527| ¢ (1) (1) 
Bituminous......._.-- 32 | 213, 628 181 |270, 494, 442 3: K 997 |22, 886 | 24, 
Underground 2 | 208, 716 180 | 263, 569, 586 ‘ : 974 | 22, 282 | 23, 71 


OGpenm-mit.........- 4,912 198 6, 924, 856 | 23 
Anthracite ; 46, 930 175 | 65, 990, 198 | 95 (?) 
26,514 | 2591] 54,490,585 | 7: 5| 178 
Iron, underground. --- 8, 571 | 214 | 14, 697, 352 | 36 
Gold, silver, copper, 

lead, zinc, under- | 





ground 17, 943 280 | 39, 793, 233 
Non-metals: Tale, soap- 
stone and salt 864 2 1, 438, 438 
Quarries 18, 907 29, 173, 392 | 














1934 


All types............----..|1, 865 |301, 871 427, 839, 800 | 610 | om | | @ |4o, 








i 255, 464 186 |351, 417, 973 552 (| ®@ |] @ |34, 27 
Bituminous. -_-_........|1, 132 |207, 115 184 |275, 422, 728 441 49 942 |22, 085 |23, 517 
Underground... , 072 | 202, 316 184 | 268, 814, 524 435 7 | 929 |21, 500 |22,911 
60 4. 799 188 6, 608, 204 6 2 | 13 585 606 
56 | 48, 349 196 | 75, 995, 245 111 (1) (1) 10, 757 
209 | 25, 147 226 | 45, 299, 313 43 113 | 3,753 | 3,910 
Iron, underground... 57 | 8, 532 198 | 13, 513, 376 12 28 | 304/ 345 
Gold, silver, copper, 
lead, and zinc, under- 
ground.. ae aoe 152 | 16,615 240 | 31, 785, 937 31 85 | 3,449 | 3, 565 
Non-metals 4: Tele, soap- 
stone and salt 20 951 248 | 1,851, 847 0 2 153 | 55 

i 448 | 20, 309 180 | 29, 270, 757 15 47 | 1,678 | 1,742 


























1 No classification of injuries by extent of disability other than deaths and permanent total disa! 
2 The following minimum number of employees apply to the data used: 50 men for mines in Alaba n 


Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia; 25 men for mines in al! | other 


States except North Dakota, for which the minimum was 15 men. 
3 Includes data for underground, open-pit, washer, and breaker operations. 
4 Data for mines with not less than 10 employees. 
5 Data for quarries with not less than 10 employees. 

In sharp contrast with the relatively low frequency rates for iron 
mines are those for other metallic mines, i. e., gold, silver, copper, lead, 
and zinc. In 1934, this group of mines experienced a frequency rate 
of 112.16. During 1935, this rate rose to 113.91. Employment 
increased from 16,615 to 17,943, and man-hours increased 8 million 
in 1935. But the total number of disabling injuries increased moré 
sharply still, from 3,565 to 4,533, with deaths nearly doubling, from 
31 in 1934 to 59 in 1935. 
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Nonmetal mines (tale, soapstone, and salt) had a decrease in fre- 
quency rate from 83.70 to 75.78. Similarly, the rate for quarries 
decreased from 59.51 to 53.75. 

The movement of changes from 1934 to 1935 in employment, man- 
hours, injuries, and frequency rates is summarized in table 2. 

Table 2.—Exposure and Injury Changes in Mines and Quarries, 1934 to 1935 








Employ- 
ment 


Number | Frequency 


Man-hours | of injuries rate 


Type of mines 





Trend was— 





Bituminous coal - - - - - a 2 Shdbaduwoeee . wee —— Up. sine me Down pese Up. 
\nthracite . steaee _ peeur lasik Up ‘ inn Down. 
Ir a Down. 
G eessese J Ip.. ! | Up. 
Tale, soapstone, Salt..................- Down.....| Down..._. = | Down. 
QuettNG. «i ese Seswneennsccestissence aco fo | Down |/ Down _..| Down. 








Severity of Injuries 


UNFORTUNATELY it was not possible to determine severity rates as 
well as frequency rates, because the injuries reported were not de- 
scribed in sufficient detail to permit the application of standard time 
losses. In the case of anthracite mines, it was not possible even to 
separate nonfatal injuries into permanent total, permanent partial, 
and temporary total disabilities. 

Tables 3, 4, and 5 attempt to convey, by means other than severity 


rates, some idea of the severity of injuries experienced. In table 3 
are shown frequency rates by extent of disability, wherever such rates 
could be computed. For every million man-hours worked in 1934, 
bitumiuous coal mines had 1.78 deaths or permanent total disabilities, 
3.42 permanent partial disabilities, and 80.19 temporary total dis- 
abilities. During 1935, the respective rates were 1.72, 3.68, and 84.61. 

Anthracite mines had frequency rates for deaths and permanent 
total disabilities of 1.46 in 1934 and 1.44 in 1935, showing practically 
nochange. In the absence of data showing distribution by nonfatal 
types of disabilities, no rates could be computed for disabilities other 
than deaths. 

Metal mines, as a group, had a frequency rate for deaths or perma- 
nent total disabilities of 0.97 in 1934, which increased to 1.43 in 1935. 
Similarly, the rate for permanent partial disabilities increased from 
2.49 to 3.26, and the rate for temporary total disabilities from 82.85 
‘084.77. While iron mines were partly responsible for these relatively 
sharp increases, the data for the other metal mines reveal that the 
increases must be attributed primarily to them. Their rate for deaths 
and permanent totals increased from 0.98 to 1.53, the rate for perma- 
hent partials from 2.67 to 3.57, with temporary totals remaining 
practically unchanged, 108.51 in 1934 and 108.81 in 1935. 

For tale, soapstone, and salt mines, the rate for deaths increased 
fom 0.00 to 0.70 because of 1 death. The rate for permanent totals 
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increased from 1.08 to 2.78, whereas that for temporary totals (o. 
creased sharply from 82.62 to 72.30. 

Quarries, with a rate of 0.58 for deaths and permanent tota! djs. 
abilities in 1934, experienced an increased rate of 0.96 in 1935. By, 
decreases were experienced in the rates for permanent  partia| 
incapacity from 1.60 to 1.20 and in temporary total disability, fro,, 
57.33 to 51.59. 

In 1935, therefore, fatality and permanent total disability rate 
were highest in coal mining, with metal mines other than iron ranking 
second highest, iron mines third, quarries fourth, and talc, soapstone. 
and salt mines lowest. 


Table 3.—Frequency Rates for Identical Mines, Classified by Extent of Disability, 
1934 and 1935 








| Frequency rate— 





| Death and Permanent 


Ty of mines | permanent total partial 
—_— | disabilities disabilities 





1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1935 | 1934 


ay E 
| | 





3. 42 
3. 46 
1. 97 





Iron, underground . 96 .16 2. 07 
Gold, silver, copper, lead and zinc, underground__| 

Nonmetals: Talc, soapstone, and salt 

Quarries 





! No classification of injuries by extent of disability, other than deaths and permanent total d 


In table 4, the various types of disabilities have been computed per 
1,000 injuries. On the basis of this distribution, iron mines had 50 
fatalities or permanent total disabilities per 1,000 injuries in 1935, and 
38 in 1934. Similarly, they ranked highest in permanent partials with 
81 in 1934 and 105 in 1935. 

For bituminous-coal mines, out of every 1,000 injuries 21 caused 
death or permanent total disablement in 1934, and 19 in 1935. For 
open-pit mines, this figure was only 13 in 1934 and 10 in 1935. The 
ratios of permanent total incapacity for underground mines remained 
at 41 per 1,000 injuries in both years, while those for open-pit mines 
increased from 22 to 36. No data classified by extent of disability are 
available for anthracite mines, except those for deaths, which show 
ratios of 10 and 11 respectively for 1934 and 1935. 

For metal mines other than iron, the deaths or permanent total <isa- 
bilities per 1,000 injuries increased from 9 to 14, and permanent partial 
disabilities from 24 to 31. Similarly, talc, soapstone, and salt mines, 
with no deaths in 1934, had 9 deaths per 1,000 injuries in 1935, while 
the ratio of permanent partial disabilities nearly trebled, from 13 to 3’. 
Quarries also experienced an increase in the ratio of deaths and perma- 
nent total disabilities from 10 to 18, but, contrary to the general exper'- 


- 
7 


ence, had a decrease in permanent partial disablements from 27 to 22. 
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able 4- —Disability Distribution per 1,600 Injuries for Identical Mines, 1934 
and 1935 


Types of mines 


” Bitumi nous 


Underground - MEL ENE TEATS AG ETE TTY 


Anthracite..<2--°-- ROE SRS ESS 


Metals--- 
Iron, underground _- 


| 
Gold, silver, copper, lead, and zine, underground 


Nonmetals: 7m oe and salt 
Quarries. -..------------------ ae 








Number, per 1,000 injuries, of— 








Deaths and 
permanent total 
disabilities 


1934 


1935 


Permanent 
partial 
disabilities 


Temporary 
total 
disabilities 





1934 1935 


1934 1935 





(*) (1) 
21 
21 
13 
10 
11 
38 

y 


0 
10 














(!) 
939 
938 
965 

() 
960 
881 
967 


963 











No classification of injuries by extent of disability, other than deaths and permanent total disability. 


Changing the basis of consideration, table 5 shows the distribution 
of disabilities per 1,000 employees, with all figures rounded to the 


nearest Whole number. 
1935, 2 


On this basis, during each year 1934 and 
men out of every 1,000 employed in bituminous-coal mining 


were killed or permanently and totally disabled and 5 more were per- 


manently though only partially crippled. 


temporarily disabled. 


Another 107 workers were 


In metal mining, 2 out of every 1,000 employees were killed or 


totally disabled permanently in 1934, and 3 in 1935. 
permanent partial disabilities nearly doubled, rising from 4 to 7, 
temporary disabilities rose from 149 to 174. 


The ratio of 


while 


In mines other than iron, 


08 workers out of every 1,000 employed were temporarily disabled 


in 1934, and 241 in 1935. 


Table 5.—Disability Distribution per 1,000 Employees for Identical Mines, 
1934 and 1935 








Types of mines 





Number, per 1,000 Tenereness of— 





Deaths and 
permanent total 
disabilities 


1934 1935 


Permanent 
partial 
disabilities 


Temporary 
total 
disabilities 





1934 1935 


1934 1935 








(') (') 


rOtmrmnmnwnmwnw to 
- Co bo Oo bo = BO tO 








() (') 


(*) (') 


wow ow > Cow 
wooo rh-) oan 








(1) (') 
107 107 
106 107 
122 123 

(@) (‘) 
149 174 

36 34 
208 241 
161 120 

83 80 








‘No classification of injuries by extent of disability other than deaths and permanent total disability. 
‘The high rates per 1,000 employees are largely due to the greater number of days of activity. See table 1. 


On the basis of these tables it must be concluded that injuries during 
1935 were both more frequent and more severe than in 1934. 















LABOR LAWS 





Legislative Provisions on Sunday Labor 





EGISLATION to safeguard the health of workers by insuring them 
a period of rest each week is practically universal throughout the 
United States. All the States and Territories, with the exception of 
the District of Columbia and the Philippine Islands, have eniicted 
laws prohibiting various kinds of work on Sunday, though the ob- 
servance of another day of the week as a day of rest usually secures 
exemption from this provision. In practically all the States, Sunday 
labor in general is prohibited, yet many exceptions to the general law 
are made where public necessity demands the operation and conduct 
of certain lines of work. 

As early as 1858, laws forbidding Sunday labor were condemned as 
a violation of the principle of religious freedom (Ex parte Newman, § 
Calif. 502), but they are now almost universally upheld as being, 
instead, social and economic in their effect and a valid expression of 
public policy with regard to the well-being and general welfare of 
persons within the State. The State has, under its general police 
power, the authority to enact laws for the benefit of the health and 
welfare of its citizens. Laws which have singled out special places of 
employment, such as bakeries and barber shops, have, however, been 
held discriminatory and invalid. 

The Supreme Court of California in the case of Ex parte Scaranino 
(60 Pac. (2d) 288) has recently declared unconstitutional a State lav 
prohibiting the operation of a barber shop more than 6 days a week. 
On behaif of the State it was urged that the measure might be sustained 
as a sanitary measure, since the closing of all barber shops for 1 day 
each week would facilitate the thorough cleaning of such shops. ‘The 
court, however, said that perhaps some barber shops would take 
advantage of the closing of the shop 1 day a week to clean it thoroughily 
but there was no reason “to suppose that all of them, or even 4 
majority of them, would do so.” Furthermore, the court said that the 
sanitary practices required by the California barber law “‘are such as to 
require continuous observance and the general cleaning of the prem- 
ises could hardly be left to be done on 1 day of the week.”’ 

Similarly, the court on April 30, 1936,! declared invalid a municipal 
ordinance of Oakland which prohibited the delivery of bakery goods 


1 Skaggs v. City of Oakland, 57 P. (2d) 478. 
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on Sundays and other specified holidays and between the hours of 
j p.m. and 6 a. m. on other days. 
The case of Petit v. Minnesota (177 U.S. 164, 168, 1900) involved 
the constitutionality of a Minnesota law prohibiting Sunday labor. 
The law was attacked on the ground that though works of necessity 
or charity were excepted, the statute was invalid because barbering 
was specifically declared not to be a work of necessity or charity. In 
upholding the statute as valid, the supreme court said that the courts 
m (would take judicial notice of the fact that “owing to the habit of so 
he M_many men to postpone getting shaved until Sunday, if such shops 
of Mewere to be permitted to be kept open on Sunday, the employées would 
ed ordinarily be deprived of rest during half of that day.” 
a In the case of Soon Hing v. Crowley (113 U.S. 703, 710, 1885), a 
es prohibition against labor on Sunday was contained in the same 
avy Mesection of the law with the provision for the cessation of labor in 
ww @aundries during certain hours of the night, which was before the court. 
The Sunday prohibition was not involved, but the court, in upholding 
the night prohibition, cited as an example the laws setting aside 
Sunday as a day of rest, saying that they are upheld “not from any 
right of the Government to legislate for the promotion of religious 
observances but from its right to protect all persons from the physical 
and moral debasement which comes from uninterrupted labor. 
Such laws have always been deemed beneficent and merciful laws, 
especially to the poor and dependent, to the laborers in our factories 
and workshops and in the heated rooms of our cities; and their 
validity has been sustained by the highest courts of the States.” 
The power of the State to pass legislation creating a day of rest 
was considered by the United States Supreme Court in the case of 
Hennington v. Georgia (163 U.S. 299, 304, 308, 1896). The Court in 
aw fgthat case said that “the legislature having, as will not be disputed, 
ek, Bgpower to enact laws to promote the order and to secure the comfort, 
ned Mgappiness, and health of the people, it was within its discretion to 
lay fx the day when all labor, within the limits of the State, works of 
necessity and charity excepted, should cease. It is not for the 
judiciary to say that the wrong day was fixed, much less that the 
tgislature erred when it assumed that the best interests of all required 
lat 1 day in 7 should be kept for the purposes of rest from ordinary 
tbor.” The Court quoted from a California decision ? relating to 
he Sabbath day as follows: 


1Ct 





















em- lts requirement is a cessation from labor. In its enactment, the legislature 

as given the sanction of law to a rule of conduct, which the entire civilized world 
ipal ‘cognizes as essential to the physical and moral well-being of society. Upon no 
ods ubject is there such a concurrence of opinion, among philosophers, moralists, and 


atesmen of all nations, as on the necessity of periodical cessation from labor. 





‘Ex parte Newman (1858), 9 Calif. 502. 
145563—37——__8 
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One day in seven is the rule, founded in experience and sustained by 


ence 


* * * The prohibition of secular business on Sunday is advocated the 
ground that by it the general welfare is advanced, labor protected, and thi 
and physical well-being of society promoted. 


10ral 


The courts have from time to time had occasion to consider cases 
in which the question of works of necessity or charity was concerned. 
In Georgia * an operator of a motion-picture theater on Sunday was 
convicted of violating the statute which provided that “any person 
who shall pursue his business or the work of his ordinary calling oy 
the Lord’s day, works of necessity or charity only excepted, shall be 
guilty of .a misdemeanor’, and this conviction was obtained eye 
though the owner had donated the net proceeds of the Sunday bysi- 
ness to the city for charitable purposes. 

Newspaper distribution, however, was held not to be a violation 
of the Kansas Sunday law.‘ The Supreme Court of Kansas sustained 
a lower-court decision which had upheld the contention of the news- 
paper company that metropolitan newspapers are a necessity. The 
State supreme court said: 

At this stage of the world’s progress, with the means of gathering news that 
are available, we have grown to expect far more expeditious service on the part 
of the newspapers of the State than was received during the days when the statute 
in question was passed. * * * This court will take judicial notice of the 
fact that these demands are met by the Sunday papers of our larger cities. Fron 
the small boy whose first thought on arising Sunday morning is the comic sectior 
to the son grown older who turns eagerly to the sport page, the young daughter 
who peruses the society columns, and father and mother who turn their attention 
to the more serious pages, the Sunday paper is looked upon and has grown to be 
a necessity, and this court so holds. 

During the legislative sessions of 1937, considerable interest has 
been created in this subject. In Pennsylvania (Act 42) the legislature 
provided for 1 day of rest in 7 for employees of motion-picture houses. 
Druggists in Colorado must hereafter be given either 1 day off a 
week or 2 half days. The Massachusetts act was extended to cover 
restaurant employees. In New York legislation was enacted to cover 
employees in hotels and restaurants, female elevator operators, and 
employees engaged in the preparation, etc., of food in State institu- 
tions. Female employees may not be employed more than 6 days 3 
week. Other States, including Wisconsin, have enacted this type o! 
legislation, while some are considering the matter. 

Since it is recognized that certain works of necessity are demanded 
on Sunday, several of the States have provided laws requiring that al 
employees so employed shall be given a weekly day of rest, and those 
obliged to labor on Sunday are therefore given a free day at some 
other time during the week. 





3 Woods vy. State, 185, S. E. 920. 
4 State v. Needham, 4 Pac. (2d) 464. 
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In the following tables are given the citations of Sunday labor laws 
in the various Jurisdictions, with special notation of States having laws 
providing for 1 day of rest in 7 and exemption of persons who from 
religious motive observe some other day of the week. 

Some instances where the exceptions are detailed or already included 


in the provisions of other States, have been purposely omitted and 
note is made of the fact. 


State and citation 


—_——— 


Provisions Relating to Sunday Labor 











Coverage of legislation 





Alabama (Code, 
5539, 5541). 


Alaska (Comp. L., 1933, sec. 
4962). 


Arizona (Rev. Code, 1928, sec. 
4884). 

Arkansas (Crawford & Moses 
Digest, 1921, sees. 2732-2735). 


California (Deering’s Gen. L., 
1931, Act 4718). 

Colorado (Stat. Ann., 1935, ch. 
48, secs. 269, 286, 287). 

Connecticut (Gen. Stat., 1930, 
secs. 3641, 3741, 6295 (as 
amended 1931, ch. 330) * 6296, 
(297, 6298). 


Delaware (Code, 1935, secs. 
1042, 5253). 

District of Columbia (Supp. IT 
(1934) to Code, 1929). 

Florida (Comp. Gen. L., 1927, 
secs. 7649-7651) 


Georgia (Code, 1933, secs. 26- 
6903 to 26-6905) . 

Hawaii (Rev. L., 1935, secs. 
6210, 6211 (as amended 1935, 
Series C-123), 6211A (added 
1935, Series C-124), 6214). 


1923, secs. | 





| 


Sunday labcr prohibited. Exceptions: Domestic duties of daily necessity 
or comfort; works of charity; druggists; railroads, stages, steamboats, 
other vessels navigating waters of State; manufacturing establishments 
that must be kept in constant operation; sale of gasoline, other motor 
fuels, and motor oils. 

Sunday labor prohibited. Exceptions: Druggists, doctor shops, under- 
takers, livery stables, barbers, butchers and bakers, theaters and 
moving-picture houses; all circumstances of necessity and mercy may 
be pleaded in defense, which shall be treated as questions of fact for jury 
to determine, when offense is tried by jury. 

Barbering prohibited on Sunday. 


Sunday labor prohibited.! Exceptions: Customary household duties of 
daily necessity, comfort or charity; steamboats and other vessels navi- 
gating waters of State; manufacturing establishments that must be kept 

( in constant operation. 

2), 


Sunday labor prohibited. Exceptions: Works of necessity and charity. 


Sunday labor prohibited.! Exceptions: Such trains or classes of trains as 
are authorized by public utilities commission; handling, loading, or 
unloading of freight in case of necessity or mercy; ‘ operation of elec- 
tric cars or public service motorbusses; works of necessity or mercy; 
druggists; sale of milk, bakery products, fruit, ice. ice cream, confec- 
tionery, nonalcoholic beverages and drinks, tolacco in any form, smok- 
er’s supplies, newspapers and periodicals, drugs, automobile supplies 
by retail dealers whose places of business are open on secular days; 
farms; personal service; watchmen; superintendents or managers; 
janitors; persons engaged in transportation, sale or delivery of milk, food 
or newspapers; commercial occupations or industrial processes of a con- 
tinuous nature; necessary work of inspection, repair, or care of any 
manufacturing or other plant or of any merchandise or stock.5 

Sunday labor prohibited. Erceptions: Works of necessity and charity. 


(6). 


Sunday labor prohibited. Erceptions: Works of necessity or charity; 
household duties; printing or preparation, between midnight Saturday 
and 6 a. m. Sunday, of any newspaper to be circulated or sold on Sun- 
day; circulation and sale of same, or of any newspaper theretofore 
printed; in cases of emergency or necessity, meichants, shopkeepers, 
and others may sell comforts and necessaries to customers without 
keeping open doors. 

Sunday labor prohibited. Exceptions: Certain train transportation (see 
extended list of types of trains excepted); works of charity and necessity. 

Sunday labor ih enagye Exceptions: Work of mercy or necessity; 
newspaper printing offices; steamship companies; railroad, telegraph 
and telephone companies; hotels, inns, restaurants, cigar stores, ice- 
cream parlors, soda-water stands, drug stores; garages, service stations, 
venders of petroleum products; hackmen; owners and operators of 
licensed shore boats or automobiles; news depots; graziers, ranchmen; 
electric-light plants, gas works and slaughter houses; conveyance of 
personal baggage to and from vessels leaving and arriving at port on 
that day, and to and from railroad stations: loading and unloading of 
vessels engaged in interisland, interstate or foreign commerce, and 
conveyance of freight thereto or therefrom; sale of flowers, ice, fruit, 
foodstuffs, and materials of every nature to be used in preparation of 
food; medicinal drugs, first-aid supplies, and such things as are nec- 
essary for the practice of medicine and the care of the sick. Laundry 
or washing may be delivered and collected. 


' But observance of another day than Sunday coum person from act. 


_' Law provides only for | day ofrestin7. Laws forb 
ewman (1858), 9 Cal. 502, and Er parte Westerfield (1880), 55 Cal. 550. 


in cases of Ex parte N 


dding Sunday labor have heen held unconstitutional 


‘See Supp. (1981, 1933, 1935) to Gen. Stat. 1930, sec. 1705c. 
‘The handling, loading, or unloading of freight between steamboats and cars until 8 a. m. may be per- 
uitted by the commission in case of public necessity or for the preservation of the freight. 
; ut persons working on Sunday must be given 1 day of rest during week. 
Barber shops must be closed 1 day in 7 (D. C. Code, Supp. II, Title 19, sec. 201). Bowling alleys, ete. 
quired to be closed on Sundays (Same, Title 20, sec. 1721). 
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State and citation 





Idaho (Code, 1932, sees. 17-2502, 
17-2503). 


Illinois (Rev. Stat., 1935, ch. 
38, sec. 573; ch. 48, secs, 22(10)- 
22(16)). 


Indiana (Burns’ Stat., 1926, sec. 
2574) 


Iowa (Code, 1935, sec. 13227) _ __ 


Kansas (Gen. Stat., Ann. 1935, 
secs. 21-952, 21-953, 21-955, 
21-956). 


Kentucky (Carroll’s  Stat., 
1930, sec. 1321 (as amended 
1934, ch. 49)). 


Louisiana (Dart’s Crim. Stat., 
1932, sees. 1174-1178). 


Maine (Rev. Stat., 1930, ch. 
135, secs. 39 (as amended 
1933, ch. 161), 42). 


Maryland (Ann. Code, 1924, 
art. 27, secs. 483, 484). 


Massachusetts (Gen. L., 1932, 
ch. 136, secs. 5, 6 (as amended, 
1933, ch. 150; 1934, chs. 328 
and 354); ch. 149, secs. 47, 48, 
(as amended 1935, chs. 185, 
423) 49, 50 (as amended 1933, 
ch. 225; 1935, ch. 423), 50A (as 
added 1935, ch. 423)). 

Michigan (Comp. L., 1929, 
= 8712-8714, 9078, 9079, 


). 

Minnesota (Mason’s Stat., 
1927, secs. 10234, 10236, Supp. 
(1936) to Mason’s Stat., 1927, 
sec. 10235). 


Mississippi (Code 1930, secs. 
1131 (as amended 1932, ch. 
248), 1132). 


Missouri (Rev. Stats., 1929, 
secs. 4348, 4349, 4352). 














Coverage of legislation 





Sunday labor prohibited. Exceptions: Hotels and restaura: 
and meals); livery stables, garages, automobile-service stat 
(sale of medicines or sick-room supplies); undertakers (while | 
for the dead); newsstands (quiet sale and delivery of daily | 
magazines); sale of nonintoxicating refreshments, candies, fres} fr), 
and cigars; bakeries; shoe-shining stands; receipt, transportation ,; 
delivery of express shipments of ice cream, bakery goods, 
perishable farm products. 

Sunday labor prohibited.! Exceptions: Works of charity and necessj, 
watermen and railroad companies may land passengers, and waterme, 
may load and unload cargoes; ferrymen may carry traveler: 
sons moving their families.’ 

Sunday labor prohibited.! Erceptions: Works of charity or necassity 
travelers and those engaged in conveying them: fami'ices moving : 
another place; keepers of toll bridges and toll gates; ferrymen: 
engaged in publication and distribution of news. 

Sunday labor prohibited.' Ecentions: Works of charity or 
persons traveling or families emigrating; keepers of toll bridzes , 
toll gates; ferrymen. 

Sunday labor prohibited.! Exceptions: Household duties of daily ne 
sity or other works of necessity or charity; ferrymen who convey pas 
sengers; sale of drugs, medicines, provisions, or other articles of ir 
diate necessity. 

Sunday labor prohibited.! Erceptions: Household duties; works o/ 
necessity or charity; work required for maintenance or operation of 
ferry, skiff or steamboat, or steam or street ra‘lroad; telegraph and 
telephone companies; public-service or public-utility plants or systems 
taxicabs or filling stations. 

Sunday labor prohibited. Erceptions: News dealers; soda fountains 
recreation and health resorts, watering places, public parks; sale of icy 
newspaper and printing offices; bookstores; drug stores, apothecary 
shops; undertaking establishments; public and private markets, bak. 
eries, dairies; livery stables; railroads, steamboats and other vessels 
warehouses for receiving and forwarding freight; restaurants, hotels. 
boarding houses; telegraph offices; theaters, places of amusement 
providing no intoxicating liquors are sold on premises; stores (sale of 
articles necessary in sickness or for buria). 

Sunday labor prohibited.! Ercertions: Works of charity and necessity: 
operation of common carriers; driving of taxicabs and public carriages 
in attendance upon arrivals or departures of such carriers; driving of 
private automobiles or other vehicles; operation of airplanes; printing 
and selling of Sunday newspapers; hotels, restaurarts, garages, drug 
stores; sale of gasoline; certain lectures where no admission fee is charged 

Sunday labor prohibited. Frcrptions: Works of neressity and charity 
retailing of tohacco, cigars, cigarettes, candy, sodas and soft drinks 
ices, ice cream, ice, other confectionery, mi'k, bread, fruit, gasoline 
oils and greases; sale of drugs, medicines, and patent medicines; sale of 
newspapers and periodicals. 

Sunday labor prohibited.! Eirceptions: Works of charity or necessity (see 
Gen. L., 1932, ch. 136, sec. 6 (as amended 1933, ch. 150; 1934, chs. 328 and- 
354), for other exceptions) .’ 


Sunday labor prohibited.! Exceptions: Works of necessity and charit 
barbers may minister to deceased persons. 


Sunday labor prohibited.! Exceptions: Works of charity or necessity, 
including whatever is needed during day for good order, health or com- 
fort of community, including the usual shoe-shining service; serving of 
meals on premises or elsewhere by caterers; sale (in a quiet orderly 
manner) of prepared tobacco in pieces other than where intoxicating 
liquors are kept for sale, fruits, confectionery, newspapers, drugs, medi 
cines, and surgical appliances.§ 

Sunday labor prohibi Exceptions: Ordinary household duties of dail: 
necessity or other work of necessity or charity; labor on railroads, steam- 
boats, telephone or telegraph lines, street railways, newspapers, or in| 
business of a livery stable, garage or gasoline filling station, or selling 
ice; and labor in meat markets in municipalities of less than 5,000 
habite~ts; apothecaries or druggists who may open stores for salt 
medicines.* 

Sunday labor prohibited.! Exceptions: Household duties of daily neces 
sity, and other works of necessity or charity; ferrymen conveying P* 
sengers; sale of drugs, medicines, provisions, or other articles of immec: 
ate necessity. 


! But observance of another day than Sunday exempts person from act. 


§ But persons working on Sunday must be given 1 day of rest during week. 


7 But 
ons. 


rsons working on Sunday must be given 1 day of rest during week. See extended list of except? 


| 


occupat 
t Municipalities of less than 5,000 inhabitants may prescribe certain hours, not to exceed 3 per Sabbal®, 
that garages and gasoline stations shall close. 
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State and citation 








—_— 


Zing Montana (Rev. Codes, 1935, 
LOres % sec. 11040). J 
ding Nebraska (Comp. Stats., 1929, 
and “"gec, 28-940; Supp. (1933) to 
its Comp. Stats., 1920, sec. 
n, or 98041} 


rmen Nevada (Comp. L., 1929, sec. | 
1 per- " 782). 

New Hampshire (Pub. Rts 1926, 
ssity: “ch. 176, sees. 43-47 (added 
ng to 1933, ch. 130), ch. 385, secs. 
TSONS 9-5, 58 (added 1931, ch. 155)). 


New Jersey (Comp. Stat., 1910, 
ssity: » 5712, secs. 1 (as amended 
$ and 1933, ch. 115), 2-4, 13, 33, 34; 

Cum. Supp. (1911-1924) to 
neces Comp. stat., sec. 107-24). 


ks of New Mexico (Comp. Stat., 
n ofa 1929, secs. 35-4002, 35-4003 (as 
h and amended 1931, ch. 29)). 


tains 

of ice: 

ecary New York (Cahill’s Consol. L., 
, bak- 1930, ch. 32, sec. 161 (as 
2Ssel¢ amended 1935, ch. 411); ch. 
41, secs. 2140-2146, 2147 (as 
amended 1935, ch. 191), 2153). 





rriages North Carolina (Code, 1935, 
ring of secs. 3480, 3955, 3957). 


North Dakota (Comp. L., 1913, 

ity (see secs. 567, 9235-9237, 9239. 
28 and- Supp. (1913-1925) to Comp. 
L., 1913, secs. 9236, 9240, 9242). 









Ohio (Gen. Code, 1932, secs. 
13044-13048, 13052). 


Oklahoma (Comp. Stats., 1931, 
secs, 2563-2567) . 


Oregon (Code, 1930, secs. 14- 
$10, 14-811). 

Pennsylvania (Purdon’s Stats., 
1936, Title 18, sec. 1991). 


y neces 
ing pas 
mmedi- 





Coverage of legislation 











Barbering prohibited on Sunday. 


Sunday labor prohibited.! Exceptions: Works of charity and necessity; 
families emigrating or moving; watermen landing passengers; superin- 
tendents and helpers of toll bridges or toll gates; ferrymen conveying 
travelers; railroad companies running necessary trains; barbers doing 
work in connection with medical treatment of persons confined to their 
rooms or in a hospital, and being under the care of a physician (con- 
sidered as work of necessity). 

Barbering prohibited on Sunday. 


Sunday labor prohibited. Exceptions: Works of necessity and mercy; 
making of necessary repairs in mills and factories which could not be 
made otherwise without loss to operatives; entertainment of boarders; 
sale of milk, bread, and other necessaries of life, drugs and medicines.’ 

Sunday labor prohibited.'!| Exceptions: Works of charity and necessity 
dressing of victuals in private families, lodging houses, inns, and other 
places of entertainment for use of sojourners, travelers, or strangers; 
railroad company may run 1 passenger train each way; printing, pub- 
lishing, and sale of newspapers; sale and delivery of milk; hire of car- 
riages for driving, stages in cases of necessity or mercy, or in carrying 
mail to or from any post office; necessary railroad and ferryboat trans- 
portation. 

Sunday labor prohibited. Exceptions: Works of charity, necessity, or 
mercy; in cases of necessity farmers and gardeners may irrigate their 
lands, and when necessary to preserve same, may harvest grain and 
other products; cooks, waiters, and other employees of hotels and res- 
taurants; butchers and bakers; operation of any drug store, filling sta- 
tion, campground, newsstand, picture show, garage, tire-repair shop, 
ice station, confectionery, soft-drink stand, truck or stage line. 

Sunday labor prohibited.! Exceptions: Works of charity and necessity; 
sale, service, or delivery of articles of food, before 10 a. m., and by deli- 
catessen dealers also between 4 p. m. and 7:30 p. m.; serving of meals 
to be eaten on premises; catering; sale of prepared tobacco, milk, eggs, 
ice, soda water, fruit, flowers, confectionery, souvenirs, newspapers, 
gasoline, oil, tires, drugs, medicines, surgical instruments, except in 
— where spirituous or malt liquors or wines are kept or offered for 
sale. 

Sunday labor prohibited. Exceptions: Works of charity and necessity; 
trains transporting United States mail, passengers with their baggage, 
and express freight in express cars exclusively; fruit, vegetables, live- 
stock, perishable freights; Forsyth and Johnson Counties only—Hotels, 
boarding houses, restaurants, cafes, furnishing meals to actual guests; 
sale of goods for medical or surgical purposes by drug stores with 
licensed pharmacists; sale of tobacco and cigars; sale and delivery of 
ice and dairy products; livery stables, garages; publication and sale of 
newspapers. 

Sunday labor prohibited.! Exceptions: Works of charity and necessity; 
operation of steam railroads, street railways, telegraph, and telephone 
systems; electric-light, gas, heat, and power systems; livery and feed 
barns, hacks, taxicabs, busses, automobile garages, and supply stations; 
bakeries; bootblack stands; popcorn stands; newspaper plants; barbers 
shaving or otherwise preparing dead for burial; sale of meats and fish 
(before 10 a. m.); foods to be eaten on premises; drugs, medicines, sur- 
gical appliances, milk, ice cream, soda-fountain dispensations, fruits, 
candy, confectionery, tobacco, cigars, newspapers and magazines, ex- 
cept in places where gaming is carried on or in pool rooms, billiard 
halls, bowling alleys, temperance saloons, unless gaming is discon- 
tinued from midnight on Saturday until 6 a. m. on Monday. 

— labor prohibited.! Erceptions: Works of charity or necessity; 
families traveling; watermen landing passengers; keepers of toll bridges, 
toll gates, or ferries; druggists selling intoxicating liquor for medicinal 
purposes only, on written prescription of regular practicing physician. 

Sunday labor prohibited.! Ezceptions: Works of necessity or charity; 
sale of meats, bread, and fish, before 9 a. m.; sale of food and drink to be 
eaten and drunk on premises; drugs, medicines, milk, ice, surgical 
appliances, and burial supplies. 

Barbering prohibited on Sunday. 


Sunday labor prohibited. Exceptions: Works of charity and necessity; 
dressing of victuals in private families, bake houses, lodging houses, 
inns, and other houses of entertainment for use of sojourners, travelers 
or strangers; watermen landing passengers, ferrymen carrying travelers; 

rsons removing their families; delivery of milk or necessaries before 
a. m. and after 5 p. m. 


‘But observance of another day than Sunday exempts person from act. 
‘But persons working on Sunday must be given 1 day of rest during week. 
But persons working on Sunday must be given | day of rest during week. See extended list of excepted 


Keupations. 
xcepted 


abbata, 
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State and citation Coverage of legislation 


Puerto Rico (Rev. Stats., 1911, Sunday labor prohibited. Erceptions: Libraries; sugar and 
secs. 6004 (as amended by |_ tories and those places for the packing, canning, and refr 
Acts of 1914, No. 24; Acts of | fruits and vegetables; coffee-cleaning mills; pharmacies; pub)ic mari. 
1917, (Vol. 2), No. 26; Actsof | _ printeries; garages; bakeries; places selling coffee and refresh iments op), 
1925, No. 18; Acts of 1930, No. restaurants, cafes, hotels, inns, confectionery and pastry stores 7k 
54), 6007). billiard rooms; ice depots; meat stands; milk depots; stands 

sweets, matches, manufactured tobacco, and newspapers: dai 

slaughter houses; livery stables; piers or docks; undertaking estahjie, 
ments; public and quasi public utilities; works of emergen: me 
to prevent danger or considerable financial losses.5 

Rhode Island (Gen. L., 1923, | Sunday labor prohibited. Exceptions: Works of charity and 
ch. 399, secs. 18-21, Acts of Any town council may authorize the licensing of places for 
1930, ch. 1566 (as amended bread, and other bakery products, fruit, ice, ice cream, confectionor 
1932, ch. 1875; 1936, ch. 2284)). soda waters, mineral waters, nonalcoholic tonics and drinks. tohsers:, 


ilcohol typ. 


Serating of 


CaSinos 


Y Necessary 


Necessity 


sale of milk 


any form, smokers’ supplies, newspapers and periodicals, ¢ Soline 
grease, automotive parts, automotive servicing, tools and svcessoria: 
and persons dealing in the rental of bathing suits, of bathhouses, apj 
of automobile parking space and the operation of public golf course 
and, except in the city of Providence, persons engaged in the busines 
of polishing shoes and cleaning hats, where the stores or places of businoc 
of such retail dealers or persons are open for the sale, rental, or operatiny 
thereof on secular days; wholesale auction market of fruit, vegetahje 

and farm products by any farmers’ cooperative association (works 9 

necessity). 

South Carolina (Code, 1932, | Sunday labor prohibited. Erceptions: Works of charity or necessity: 
secs. 1732-1735; 8343, 8344, Acts work in machine shops in cases of emergency; unloading of cars loaded 
of 1934, No. 850). with animals; running of regular passenger, mail, and express trains 

through freight trains between terminals within this State. or jntor. 

state into or through this State, and such extra freight trai; 
needed to transport perishable freight and fertilizers, such wrecking 
and repair trains as are made necessary by casualty or emergency 

When necessary to operate an extra freight train for perishable freight 

it may carry nonperishable freight also. 

South Dakota (Comp. L., 1929, | Sunday labor prohibited. Exceptions: Works of charity or necessit: 
secs. 3846-3851, 3854). of meats, milk, and fish, before 9 a. m.; sale of food to be eaten 

ises; sale of drugs, medicines, and surgical appliances. 

eer (Cote, 1932, secs. | Sunday labor prohibited. Exceptions: Works of necessity or charity 

Texas (Vernon’s Stat., 1936, | Sunday labor prohibited. Exceptions: Household duties; works of neces 
arts. 283, 284, 286, 287 (p. 1602)). sity or charity; work on farms or plantations necessary to prevent 

of crop; running of steamboats and other water craft, rai! cars, wagor 

trains, common carriers, delivery of goods by them, receiving or storing 
of said goods by persons to whom delivered; stages carrying Unite 

States mail or passengers: foundries; sugar mills; herders; traveler 

ferrymen; keepers of toll bridges; keepers of hotels, boarding houses 

restaurants and their servants; livery stables; markets; sale of pr 
sions, before 9 a. m.; sale of burial material, newspapers, ice cream, milk 
ice, gasoline or other motor fuel, vehicle lubricants; operation of tel 
graph or telephone offices and sending of telegraph or telephone mes 
sages; drug stores; bathhouses; operators of motion-picture shows 

theaters in an incorporated city or town after 1o’clock p.! 

Utah (Rev. Stat., 1933, secs. | Sunday labor prohibited. Exceptions: Hotels, boarding houses, 1 
103-53-1, 103-53-2). rants, taverns; livery stables, garages; retail drug stores; bat! 

kept in constant operation. 

Vermont (Pub. L., 1933, secs. | Sunday labor prohibited. Exceptions: Works of charity and n¢ 
8706, 8707). necessary train transportation. 

Virginia (Code, 1930, secs. 342a, | Sunday labor prohibited.' Exceptions: Household or other work 
4570 (as amended 1932, ch. 328 necessity or charity; furnaces, kilns, plants and other business 
(p. 596) ), 4571-4575). kind that may be necessary to be conducted on Sunday, the sal 

motor-vehicle fuel and motor oil; necessary steamship and railrow 

eee transportation.® 

Washington (Rem. Rev. Stat., | Sunday labor prohibited.! Exceptions: Livery stables, garages; works 
1931, secs. 2494, 2496, 8343). aeeenges or charity; caterers serving meals without intoxicating !\q 

uors; sale of prepared tobacco, milk, fruit, confectionery, newspapers 
magazines, medical and surzical appliances; sale and delivery of dar 

A oe products. 

West Virginia (Code, 1931, secs. | Sunday labor prohibited.1 Exceptions: Household or other work 
61-8-17, 61-8-18). necessity or charity; transportation of mail, passengers, t 
baggage, running any railroad train, traction car or system, automobl! 
or other motor car, carrying passengers for pleasure or hire, steamo 
or other boat used in carrying passengers or freight; carrying firearms 
shooting by person having right to do so under laws of United States! 
1 | _ State. Contracts are not void if made on Sunday. — 
Wisconsin (Stat., 1935, secs. Manufacture or sale of bakery products prohibited.’ (Applicable ' 

351.50, 351.66). counties of at least 500,000 population.) 


f 
l 


nren 
Li } 














| But observance of another day than Sunday exempts person from act. 

5 But persons working on Sunday must be given 1 day of rest during week. of 

7 a omer working on Sunday must be given 1 day of rest during week. See extended list 0! excel" 
occu ons. 

* Employees of State government, required to be on duty 7 days per week, shall be relieved {ron auty 
least 2 Sundays per month, 
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Trade-Union Act of Nova Scotia 


EGISLATION providing for the recognition of the principle of 
[ “majority rule” in collective bargaining was passed by the Prov- 


yhol ¢ : 7 =~ ‘ ° . ~ 
‘tine a ince Of Nova Scotia on April 17, 1937, and was assented to on the 
Narkets 


oI 
itso Mme same day. 


: sellin This new measure, which ‘‘may be cited as the Trade-Union Act”, 
briny makes it lawful for employees to organize a trade union and to become 
OCESSa 


members of it. It is also lawful for employees to conduct collective 
{milan bargaining with their employer or employers and for trade-union 


2 members to bargain collectively through the trade union and through 
sulf@ the duly selected officers of such organization. In accordance with 
S€s, and 


nite ME this act, every employer shall recognize and bargain collectively with 
busineaam the members of a trade union which represents the majority choice of 
vctubic fam the employees who are eligible for membership in such union when 
: requested so to negotiate by the duly selected officers of that union. 
: joaicamm An employer who refuses to do so ‘“‘shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 
rr inteam $100 for each such offense, and in default of payment to 30 days’ 
vreck nef inprisonment.”’ 


Any employer, whether an individual person, firm, or a corporation, which shall 
by intimidation, threat of loss of position or employment, or by actual loss of 
position or employment, or by threatening or imposing any pecuniary penalty, 
prevent or attempt to prevent, an employee from joining or belonging to a trade 
of necesfimm union Shall be liable to a fine not exceeding $100 for each such offense, and in 
en am default to 30 days’ imprisonment, and in case of a corporation to a fine not 
I storin exceeding $1,000. 


18 ea ‘Report from Hugh H. Watson, American consul general at Halifax, N. S., under date of Apr. 20, 1937, 
f pro transmitting copy of the act. 


iting liq 
yspapers 
a f dalr 
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Legislation Governing Trade Marks of Trade-Unions 


UNION label is asymbol used on the products of manufacturers 

to indicate that they are made in unionized shops, factories, oy 
industrial establishments. It is usually displayed on the article 
by such means as a label, stamp, or other imprint. In addition to 
the label, shop cards indicating that the establishment is unionized are 
issued as well as union working buttons, assuring to the general public 
that the services of the employees are rendered by members of a trade- 
union. 

The union-label law therefore secures to labor organizations the 
right to register, use, and protect from counterfeit or unauthorized use 
the trade marks or labels chosen by them to distinguish the products of 
union labor from other goods or manufactured articles. 

The development of the use of union labels is divided by some writers 
into three periods. The first period was marked by the introduction 
of the use of a label in 1875 by the cigar makers in California. This 
was a result of the keen competition between the white cigar makers 
and the Chinese laborers, and it appears to have had considerable 
influence, for some time, in diverting trade from the Chinese to the 
white shops.' The second period covers the adoption of the label by 
other trade-unions (largely through the influence of the Knights of 
Labor) as a means of combating particular forms of competition to 
which the members of these unions were subject. The third stage 
was that in which widespread use of the labels began to be made as a 
matter of general union policy. The movement spread rapidly and 
the use of labels became popular with unions whose products were 
of such a nature that labels could easily be attached. Some organi- 
zations, such as those of the granite cutters, stonemasons, and glass- 
bottle blowers, found the use of labels difficult, but the majority o! 
the unions found the label useful and soon adopted its use. 

To make the union label an effective instrument, it was necessary 
that the union be able to prevent its use by other persons not members 
of the union. The cigar makers at first had little difficulty, but as 
the use of the label became more general, counterfeiting of it became 
lessrare. The earlier cases, tried by the courts of original jurisdiction, 
were in favor of the union and injunctions were issued on the ground 
that since the object and effect of the label were to increase the value 
of the labor of the union members, who had a property right in their 





1 Spedden, Ernest R.: The Trade-Union Label. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1910. 
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own Jabor, the union also had a property right in the label.? Other 
courts upheld the union in protecting the use of the label, on the ground 
that counterfeiting was “perpetrating a fraud which injures the 
complainant’s business and occasions him a pecuniary loss.”* The 
Kentucky Court of Appeals concluded the opinion in the case of 
Hetteman Bros. & Co. v. Powers (102 Ky. 133) by saying: 


We are of the opinion that the law may be justly invoked by organized labor to 
protect from piracy and intrusion the fruits of its skill and handiwork and that 
brain and muscle may be the subjects of trade law rules as well as tangible 
prope rty. 


On the other hand, in Minnesota a court held that the union label 
could not be protected as it did not indicate any individual manufac- 
turer nor point distinctly to the origin or ownership of the article to 
which it was applied.* A similar conclusion was reached by the courts 
of Pennsylvania,® and in Massachusetts the court said in the case of 
Weener v. Brayton (25 N. E. 46) that as the label was not itself property 
the officers and members of a union could not have an injunction 
against its unauthorized use. 

Thus, in some States injunctive relief was denied and in others, 
when allowed, was not sufficient to stop the counterfeiting. Therefore, 
agitation was made for the enactment of legislation subjecting the 
counterfeiter to criminal prosecution. Laws allowing criminal 
punishment were passed immediately in several States and other 
States soon followed. At the present time 45 of the States have 
enacted union-label laws.° 


1 Bloete v. Simon, 19th Abb. N. Cas. (N. Y.) 88; Cigar Makers’ v. Link, circuit court of Baltimore, 1886. 

+ Carson vy. Ury, 39 Fed. 777. 

‘ Cigar Makers v. Conhaim, 41 N. W. 943. 

' McVey v. Brendel, 22 Atl. 912. 

' Mississippi, New Mexico, and North Carolina have no law on this subject. The States which have 
such laws and the citations are as follows: Alabama (Code, 1923, secs. 4903, 4904, 8990); Arizona (Rev. Code, 
1928, sees. 4821, 4822); Arkansas (Crawford and Moses Digest, 1921, secs. 10311-10319); California (Deering’s 
General Laws, 1931, Act 4103; Supp. (1933) to Deering’s General Laws, 1931, Act 692; Deering’s Penal Code, 
1931, sees. 349a-349c; and Deering’s Pol. Code, 1931, secs. 3200, 3201); Colorado (Stat. Ann., 1935, ch. 165. secs. 
+13); Connecticut (Rev. Gen. Stats., 1930, secs. 4748-4754); Delaware (Rev. Code, 1935, secs. 3950-3957) ; 
District of Columbia (Supp. II (1935) to Code, 1929, Title 19, secs. 191-193); Florida (Comp. Gen. Laws, 1927, 
secs. 7084-7087, 7294-7296); Georgia (Code, 1933, secs. 106-101 to 106-104); Idaho (Comp. Stat., 1932, secs. 
43-801 to 43-507); Illinvis (Rev. Stat., 1935, ch. 140, secs. 1-7); Indiana (Stats., 1926, secs. 14435, 14443-14445); 
lowa (Code, 1935, secs. 9867-9875); Kansas (Gen. Stat. Ann., 1935, secs. 81-105 to 81-110); Kentucky (Carroll’s 
Stats., 1980, sees. 4749-4755); Louisiana (Dart’s Gen. Laws, 1932, secs. 9795-0801); Maine (Rev. Stats., 1930, ch. 
i, secs, 43-49); Maryland (Ann. Code, 1924, art. 27, secs. 53-58); Massachusetts (Gen. Laws, 1932, ch. 110, 
wes. 8-15); Michigan (Comp. Laws, 1929, secs. 8970-8975); Minnesota (Mason’s Stats., 1927, secs. 
10346-10351); Missouri (Rev. Stats., 1929, secs. 14329-14337); Montana (Rev. Codes, 1935, secs. 11204-11209); 
Nebraska (Comp. Stats, 1929, secs. 48-208 to 48-211); Nevada (Comp. Laws, 1929, secs. 7695-7697, 10378-10381) ; 
New Hampshire (Pub. Laws, 1926, ch. 170, secs. 1-7); New Jersey (Comp. Stats., 1910, p. 1802, sec. 196; p. 
943, secs. 1-12); New York (Cahill’s Consol. Laws, 1930, ch. 32, secs. 208, 209); North Dakota (Supp. (1913- 
125) to Comp. Laws, 1913, secs. 9991a1-9991a3); Ohio (Gen. Code, 1932, secs. 6219-6227, 13102, 12153-13155); 
Oklahoma (Stats., 1931, secs. 12783-12789); Oregon (Code, 1930, secs. 14-396 to 14-399, 70-201 to 70-204); Penn- 
Sylvania (Purdon’s Stat. Ann., 1936, Title 73, secs. 101-108); Rhode Island (Gen. Laws, 1923, ch. 223, as 
tended 1931, ch. 1747); South Carolina (Code, 1932, secs. 1245-1247); South Dakota (Comp. Laws, 1929, 
¥s. 10411-10415); Tennessee (Code, 1932, secs. 6762-6770); Texas (Vernon’s Stats , 1936, arts. 850-851 (p. 204); 
Ws. 1061, 1062 (p. 1760)); Utah (Rev. Stats., 1933, secs. 95-1-1 to 95-1-7, secs. 103-56-1 to 103-56-5); Vermont 
Pub. Laws, 1933, secs. 7821-7826); Virginia (Code, 1930, secs. 1455-1463); Washington (Remington’s Rev. 
Suats., 1981, sees. 11537-11545); West Virginia (Code, 1931, ch. 47, art. 2, secs. 1-9); Wisconsin (Stats., 1935, 

8, 132.01-132.03, 132.12, 343.651, 343.66); Wyoming (Rev. Stats., 1931, secs. 117~101 to 117~106). 
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Illustrative of the law governing trade marks of trade-wnions ise) 


that of the District of Columbia. It is as follows: ont 
District or Cotumpia Law oN TRADE Marks oF TRADE-UNions | 
(Code, 1929, Supplement II (1935), Title 19) * 

Section 191. A union or association of employees in the District of Columbig - 


may adopt a device in the form of a label, brand, mark, name, or other charapto 
for the purpose of designating the products of the labor of the members there ' 
A drawing of such device may be filed in the office of the clerk of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia and the clerk shall register same in a book 4, 
be provided for such purpose and be entitled to collect $1 for each registration, | 
certified copy of the drawing so registered may be obtained from the clerk ypon ¢) 
payment of $1 for each certification. Such certificate shall not be assignable }y 
the union or association to whom it is issued. 

Sec. 192. No person shall in any way use or display the label, brand, mari 
name, or other character adopted by any such union or association as provided j 
section 191 of this title without the consent or authority of such union or associatio; 
or counterfeit or imitate any such label, brand, mark, name, or other character, 9 
knowingly sell, dispose of, keep, or have in his possession with intent to sell 
dispose of any goods, wares, merchandise, or other products of labor, upon whic! 
any such counterfeit or imitation is attached, affixed, printed, stamped, or im 
pressed, or knowingly sell, dispose of, keep, or have in his possession with inten 
to sell or dispose of any goods, wares, merchandise, or other products of labo 
contained in any box, case, can, or package, to which or on which any such counter 
feit or imitation is attached, affixed, printed, painted, stamped, or impressed. | 
copies of such device have been filed, the union or association may maintain at 
action in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia to enjoin the manu 
facture, use, display, or sale of counterfeit or colorable imitations of such device 
or of goods bearing the same, or the unauthorized use or display of such devic 
of goods bearing the same, and the court may restrain such wrongful manufactur 
use, display, or sale, and every unauthorized use or display by others of t! 
genuine devices so registered and filed, if such use or display is not authorized | 
the owner thereof, and may award to the plaintiff such damages resulting fro! 
such wrongful manufacture, use, display, or sale as may be proved, together wit 
the profits derived therefrom. 

Sec. 193. A person violating any of the provisions of section 192 cf this title sha 
be guilty of a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of not less than $100 nor mo 
than $500, or by imprisonment for not less than 3 months nor more than | yea 
or by both such fine and imprisonment. 










Most of the laws contain similar provisions—e. g., that any unio 
may register its label, after paying the registration fee; that am 
person counterfeiting such label is guilty of a misdemeanor and sha 
be subject to a fine varying from $100 to $500 or to imprisonme! 
varying from 3 months to 1 year. 

The constitutionality of legislation of this type has been repeated! 
sustained.’ In the case of Seabold v. Commissioners, in which t 





7 Cohen v. People, 149 Ill. 486; 37 N. E. 60; State v. Bishop, 128 Mo. 373; 318. W.9; Perkins v. Heer \ 
N. Y. 306; 53 N. E. 18; Commonwealth vy. Norton, 23 Penn. C. C. R. 386; Seabold v. Comrs., 187 Pen! 
Tracey v. Banker, 170 Mass. 266. 
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eonstitutionality of the Pennsylvania act was challenged on the 
,round of unjust discrimination, Mr. Justice Mitchell said: 


Legislation for a class Gistinguished from a general subject is not special but 
general, and classification is a legislative question, subject to judicial revision only 
so far as to see that it is founded on real distinction in the subjects classified and 
,ot on artificial and irrelevant ones used for the purpose of evading the con- 


titutional prohibition. If the distinctions are genuine, the courts cannot declare 
e classification void. 


— 


In Perkins v. Heert, where the same question was raised, the New 
York Court of Appeals said: 


The label authorized was by a general and not a local act. No particular 
association or union has been given the exclusive privilege of adopting a label, but 
very association or union of every kind of working men or women is given the 
ight to adopt its own label, which may indicate its own workmanship. It con- 
quently follows that whatever discrimination there may be is authorized, and, 
therefore, not unjust, and that the privilege granted under the general law is in 
sccord with public policy. 


The courts have also held that such laws are not a violation of the 
fourteenth am *xndment to the Constitution, as there is neither a 


jeprivation of property without due process of law nor a denial of 
jual protection of the laws to all citizens. 
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Trend of Strikes 


RELIMINARY information indicates a downward trend jy 

strikes beginning in April as compared with the preceding month, 
although the amount of strike activity throughout the country was 
still unusually high. In March there were more strikes than in any 
single month in the last 20 years. As compared with March, the 
April figures indicate a decrease of approximately 25 percent in the 
number of strikes occurring and a decrease of 35 percent in the number 
of workers involved in the strikes beginning in the month. Due to 
the fact that a large number of March strikes, including some of the 
largest ones, continued into April, the number of workers involved in 
strikes in progress during the month and the resulting number of 
man-days of idleness were a little higher than in March. 

As compared with April a year ago, the 1937 figures for April show 
increases of 160 percent in number of strikes, 170 percent in number of 
workers involved, and 384 percent in man-days of idleness. 

As indicated before, these comparisons are drawn from preliminary 
information which is subject to change. An analysis of strikes in 
April, based on detailed and verified information, will appear in the 
Monthly Labor Review for August 1937. 


Trend of Strikes, January 1936 to April 1937 ! 





Number of strikes 


Workers involved 
in strikes 





Con- Begin- 
Year and month tinued ; In prog- ~ Begin- In prog Le 
from | “ne | ress | Ended ning in | ress dur-) during 
month during | month |_ ing ntl 


or year 


in 
month 


or year | month | or year 








Total for year 2, 172 nae 788, 648 — 





January 167 ( y 32, 406 | 59, 
a a 148 63,056 | 8&9, 
March......._- Bye une 185 75,191 | 122, 
April 183 f 65,379 | 95, 526 
a siesietiaa adie 206 c 72, 824 | 123 
188 K 63, 429 133, 5: 
173 38,017 | 125 
228 ‘ 68,752 | 118 
234 : 65, 994 
192 33: 100, 845 
136 70, 116 
132 72, 639 


162 127 135 | 106,514 | 212, 16! 
199 334 197 137 | 106,910 | 232, 493 
625 762 487 275 | 280,000 | 340, 000 
475 750 475 275 | 177,000 , 000 


























! Strikes involving fewer than 6 workers or lasting less than 1 day are not included in this table, nor in \' 
following tables. Notices or leads regarding strikes are obtained by the Bureau from more than (50 ¢ 
papers, labor papers, and trade journals, as well as from all Government labor boards. Letters ar , 
to representatives of parties in the disputes asking for detailed and authentic information. Since ®ns' 
to some of these letters have not yet been received, the figures given for the late months are not fins 
is — true with regard to figures for the last 2 months, and these should be considered as pre|im! 
estimates. 
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Analysis of Strikes in February 1937 ! 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has received detailed information 

on 199 strikes which began in February 1937 in which approxi- 
mately 107,000 workers were involved. These strikes, combined with 
the 135 which continued into February from preceding months, made 
a total of 334 strikes in progress during the month in which 232,000 
workers were involved and which resulted in 1,482,000 man-days of 
idleness in February. 

About 60 percent of the strikes beginning in February were in 7 
industry groups. ‘There were 38 in textiles, 15 in the transportation 
equipment manufacturing, and 14 each in the iron and steel and the 
food industries and in building and construction. There were 13 
strikes in the machinery manufacturing industries and 12 in the 
leather goods industries. 

The greatest amount of time lost was in the automobile industry 
where there were more than 465,000 man-days of idleness because of 
strikes. 

Table 1.—Strikes in February 1937, by Industry 








Beginning in | In progress éur-| 
February ing February | Man- 
Industry pi aek ikea weed = by hwy 
Workers | Num-| Workers | February 
involved} ber |involved 


Pl ar | os P 232, 493 


1, 482, 154 


. and steel and their products, not including ma- 
ey aN : . 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills.........__-- 115 
Cutlery (not including silver and plated cutlery) and 
| EE a ee =D. PE 1S 
Forgings, iron and steel 
Hardware 
Stoves 
Structural and ornamental metal work 
Tin cans and other tinware 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files, and 
saws) (hand tools) 
Wirework 


27,713 
805 


220 1, 760 
210 210 
7, 750 
10, 320 
8 


2, 400 





1, 918 
682 

1, 860 
101, 494 
19, 630 
1, 200 
59, 765 
3, 254 
17, 645 
544, 794 
24, 684 
465, 299 
54,711 
10, 762 
1, 794 

3, 924 

3, 430 
284 

1, 330 
14, 290 
9, 350 
140 

4, 800 
5, 015 
85 1, 700 
195 3, 315 


eS 
' Detailed information on a few strikes has not yet been received (see footnote to preceding table). Data 
0 missing strikes will be included in the annual report. 


Machinery, not including transportation equipment. 
Agricultural implements 
Cash registers, adding machines, and typewriters 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies 
- aay and machine-shop products 
er 
Transportation equipment 
Aircraft 


Bocanw Sane — mm AD OO ee 


Automobiles, bodies and parts 
_ Shipbuilding 
Nonferrous metals and their products 
Brass, bronze, and copper products 
Clocks and watches and time-recording devices 
Lighting equipment ................- ihtamnbieeieivanntinintice 
Stamped and enameled ware 
Other 


lumber and allied products 
Furniture 


Millwork and planing 
Sawmills and logging camps 
products 


— 


— OO RD OO £ D S D 
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Table 1. —Strikes i in n February 1937, bat eaGectry = Comnigned 








Beginning in | In progress dur- 
February ing February 
Industry ——__—_-} —_____ 
| Num-|Workers| Num-|W bdieers 
ber |involved| ber | involved 


Textiles and their products... ' 38 | 31, 467 

Fabrics: 
Carpets and rugs —o 1 254 
Cotton goods taal 531 
Cotton small wares ’ — . ---|---- 
Dyeing and finishing textiles... . , ‘ 330 
Silk and rayon goods ‘ 279 | 
Woolen and worsted goods_- -- --- 
Other 

Wearing apparel: 
Clothing, men’s 
Clothing, women’s--_. 
Corsets and allied garments _. 
Men’s furnishings __- 
Hats, caps, and ~<a 
Shirts and collars-.- 








"286 | 


' 
— 
°.5 


pat ae ee et et et 


Knit goods 


Leather and its manufactures _- 
Boots and shoes- - 
Leather. .._-_- 
Other leather goods___.- 
Food and kindred products 
Baking 
Bev erages- : 
Canning and preserv ing 
Confectionery - fr ap 
Flour and grain mills_. 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Other - : 
Tobacco manufactures_____ ; 
Cigars. 
Paper and printing 
Boxes, paper 
Printing and publishing: 
Book and job. 
Pam pate and periodic als 


Dat OD ee OO 





. nena and allied products. 
Chemicals : 
eeeoseved............ 

Fertilizers See a 
Petroleum refining __ et RAS ; 

Rubber products. 

Rubber tires and inner tubes__-_- 
Other rubber goods 

Miscellaneous manufacturing. nf 
Electric light, power, and manufactured gas_ ad 
Furriers and fur factories................---- 


— 
NK OAaewo@DeK NK RK aoe 





_ 


Coal mining, eae eee ee 2 
Coal mining, bituminous____- 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining - 
Crude-petroleum } peenee ao : 
Transportation an communication.______ 
Water transportation__..______- Bl 
Motortruck transportation...............___- 
Motorbus transportation__............._____. 
Taxicabs and miscellaneous___-- 


_ ae 
SwK OO ree ho eS 


Domestic and personal service 
Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses__._____- 
Personal service, barbers, beauty parlors........._______. 


—-- 
Onm- @Sr~ 


Elevator and maintenance workers (when not attac hed | 
to specific industry) 
Professional service 


Semiprofessional, attendants, and helpers........______- 
Building and construction._____._...__........______.__ : 

Buildings, exclusive of P. W. 

All other construction (bridges, docks, etc., ‘and P. W. A. 


me > 4 
Newww — ee we 


ri 
W. P. A., relief, and resettlement projects 
Other nonmanufacturing industries...............__- : 
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More strikes began in Michigan in the month of February than in 
any other State. Of the 199 strikes which began during the month, 
Michigan had 39, Pennsylvania 33, New York 29, and Ohio 23. 
The strikes in these four States constituted more than 60 percent of 
the total. 


As indicated at the end of table 2, there were eight strikes in progress 
during February which extended into two or more States. The largest 
of these were the General Motors Corporation strike ! which extended 
into six States, the West Coast maritime strike ? in California, Oregon, 
and Washington, and a short strike of shirt workers in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut. 


Table 2.—Strikes in February 1937, by States 


Beginning in Febru- In progress during 
ary February 

| Man-days 

idle during 

Workers February 

involved 

' | F 

232, 493 | 1, 482, 154 

‘1,028 | ‘12, 102 

13, 912 | 118, 919 

44 660 

810 3, 310 

60 | 180 

19 437 


Workers 


involved Number 


Number | 


\}] States 


— | — 


334 | 
Alabama. - - 

California... .... 
Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware. 

District of Columbia. - 


Georgia , 030 6, 743 
Illinois - - ‘ , 158 35, 064 
Indiana - cael : ; 2 | 21% 5 | 427 3, 966 
Maryland. -._-.-- . ava so ‘ 2, 125 12, 125 
Massachusetts. _- ; 2, 2, 904 
Michigan..._--- 3f , 66% ‘ §, 457 
Minnesota 749 
Missouri P 2 | 439 8, 641 
Montana... -.--- 26 78 
New Hampshire_. pase ee 260 1, 300 
New Jersey , 897 27, 634 
New York.......- 2 f, f , 434 
Ohio : , 129 
Oklahoma : avex 204 
_ aes : 675 1 
Pennsylvania _ - 23, 048 | 15 

l 

l 


Seo co me Bee | 


_ 


39, 158 
107, 561 
2, 608 





‘ 

4, 278 
1, 307 
2, 040 
3, 
7, 
5, 


‘ 





500 


lode 
if 





Rhode Island___- , 701 | 
, 308 | 

Texas. ..- ly : f j 379 | 

Washington. _. 3 | i 2, 933 | 

Wisconsin : 

Interstate. ____ _ 


531 
9, 754 
2, 462 
38, 958 
4, 123 | 47, 753 
2, 219 | 658, 808 


About 46 percent of the 199 strikes beginning in February involved 
less than 100 workers each; approximately the same number involved 
from 100 to 1,000 workers each; and about 7 percent of the strikes 
involved more than 1,000 workers each. 

In table 3 the strikes in each industry group are classified according 
to the number of workers involved. In only two strikes were there 
as many as 10,000 workers involved. These were the short strike 
of shirt workers in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Con- 
hecticut, and a strike of shoe workers in Massachusetts. 


‘See Monthly Labor Review, March 1937, p. 666. 
‘Idem, April 1937, p. 813. 
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Table 3.—Strikes Beginning in February 1937, Classified by Number of 


Worker 
Involved 








 Nember of strikes in w whic h the 
workers involved was 


100 | 500 | 1,000 
and | and | and | and 
junder under under|under 1 


1 ,000 | 5,000 


Industry group Potal | ¢ and | 20 


junder| 


All nies PEEL Ti) 4h Me o ‘ ! , 99 | 10 


Manufacturing 


Iron and steel and their products, not including ma- 
iadiidiiuidduidtiednablamnsaddbececoeadevd 

Machinery, not including transportation equipment 

Transportation Rg a AR 

Nonferrous metals and their products. casaisialn 

Lumber and allied products ................-- 

Textiles and their products._..........__-- 

Leather and its manufactures__...___._--- 

Food and kindred products____..........._---- 

‘Topeces memuractures.......................- 

Paper and printing 

Chemicals and allied products 

Rubber products 

Miscellaneous manufactures_.................-..--- 


Nonmanufacturing 


Extraction of minerals.........-- 
Transportation and communication _. 








—~ 
De Oo 


Domestic and personal serv gaa wie SES o 
Professional service_.................--- ' 
Building and construction 
rw 5 ee, aE 

P. A., relief, and resettlement projec ts 
Othe, ponmanufacturing industries 


— 
na & bo 


d 





Union organization matters were the major issues in more than half 
(55 percent) of the strikes beginning in February. Wages and hours 
were the major issues in 30 percent and in 15 percent the major issues 
were sympathy, union rivalry, jurisdiction, and miscellaneous griev- 
ances and demands. Although more strikes were over union organiza- 
tion matters, a greater number of workers were involved in the strikes 
over wages and hours. The 60 wage-and-hour strikes included 43 per- 
cent of the workers as compared with 38 percent in the 110 organization 
strikes. 





Table 4.— Major Issues Involved in Strikes Beginning i in eeery 1937 





Strikes Wesker: involve 


Percent | ae 
er | Peron Number 


Major issues 
| Number 


106, 910 


46, 228 


All issues ree : 199 
Wages and hours_- ite Stiitedesl baat) cn bdpetinededateads «60 


3/3 
So 


-—Socof Voor aun aaoonwd 


Wage increase, hour decrease.__________ 
Wage decrease, hour increase._.._______- 
I 


Union organization 40, 949 
376 
1a 924 
12, 037 
3, 922 
7s 

1, 612 
19, 733 
642 
590 
669 


Recognition and wages 

Recognition, wages, and hours_________- : 
he eccoaddeans hae « 
Ee ae ee 
Diserimination..................- 


I ice ccnintete Rhett ds  beics 
Sympathy ‘ 
Rival unions or factions____- : 
ES ee ; 











1 Less than 6 of 1 percent. 
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erg Of the 334 strikes in progress in February, 197 ended during the 
month. The average duration of these strikes was approximately 

ot [Bo calendar days. About 38 percent of them ended in less than a 

— BB yeck after they began and more than 60 percent lasted less than one- 

100 fF half month. In table 5 the strikes ending in February in each in- 

v¢ ME dustry group are classified according to their duration. Twelve of 
ihe one hundred and ninty-seven strikes had been in progress for 3 
months or more. The most important of these was the west coast 
maritime strike which began October 30, 1936, and was settled Feb- 
ruary 4, 1937. 


Table 5.- —Duration of Strikes mnsing $ in shahsstianssadl 1937 















































= — = 
| | Number of strikes with duration of— 
| | a ay | = os Qe 
Industry group | Total | 1 week | 1, and| land | 2and 
| Less | and : : leas I 
| than | less hag a — months 
1 week|than 4 than : it med t neti or 
| month) month) months; months} more 
= “ , b teeiadl iain - 
| | 
it (pi 1 eles eedamencsacnedébuesseces | 197 | 75 47 30 | 27 6 12 
‘ —_ — —<—<—— — — — | oo — —— oe 
Manufacturing 
Iron and steel and their products, not including 
a, EE ee 11 6 2 2 | ee Se 
Machinery, not including transportation equip- | 
ee eee ab negescsonduacencesonne 12 5 1 2 | ae 1 
half Transportation A Ri emma 12 | 4 Oe 3 2 1 
Nonferrous metals and their products_........... 4 2 | 5 Sue RP Uichaiamscacttdseunelin 
OUTS Lumber and allied products...................... | 9 2 3 | Lae. aaa 1 
tone, clay, and glass products__...............-- . See Ree apes | ASSes ieee 
syes a Textiles and their products.....-------- ~~ 2-22 | 39] 12] 10 7 6 2 2 
leather and its manufactures. -...----.-...-....- 11 | 4 | 4 1 | l h. Aneemogiin 
jev- famm food and kindred products. ...........-..- riniieaal 6 | iii sbalioh cntieglibingumedeliatinandemiieiniibiies 
Tobacco manufactures... .....................-- cease onto Seok allaatetecand  csmeaiall 1 
11Z9- Mae eper ONG printing .................-...2....-.. 9 | 3 | l 4 | 5 es See 
Chemicals and allied products.__................ 5 | 1 | 1 1 § Biba 1 
ike i tinnnnnsinccestcsekoudscccsen 7 5 1 | | SEE. Rallies G: |e 
Miscellaneous manufactures__.................-- 9 5 | 1 | O Siiccidesacteuss 2 
eT , s 
, Nonmanufacturing | 
tion , 
EE ee Le 7 | 2 | 2 1 | a se 
Transportation and communication.............-. 14 6 | 2 1 ig PORE 3 
SS ot waeeee-------| 10 2 2 4 1 | iD ere 
' Domestic and personal Rb Abheltbhdhnncsdes 7 3 o Ciscaise epee 8 ee 
ne wene 2 | RE POE ee ee | Si 
Building and construction... .............. P,P. 13 3 7 2 S Od bi tabbasbddes 
pee, ec RRS aE , ae fe ee Bl chase | ane 
P. A., relief, and resettlement projects__.____- 5 2 P tincdsot D Ricedtnectoabbbsdn 
Other nonmanufacturing 0, ee ae | Ye 1 [nv renee |-eeenee-|----2--- | eee 
| 








In 47 percent of the strikes ending in February the settlements were 
negotiated directly by the employers and union representatives. 
Government conciliators and labor boards assisted in negotiating the 
«ttlements of 34.5 percent of the strikes. Some of the largest strikes 
Were in this group, as shown by the fact that the group included 63 
percent of the total number of workers involved. 

Nearly 12 percent of the strikes, as indicated in table 6, were ter- 
linated without formal settlements. The strikers simply returned to 
rk without settlements in most of these cases or they lost their jobs 


utirely when employers hired new workers to fill their places or went 
lit of business. 
145563—37——_9 
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Table 6.—-Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in Feb: 


Strikes | Work: 


Negotiations toward settlements carried on by 
Percent 


' y 
| Number | of total 


Numb¢ 


Total webwehdbh i teokt : 197 100.0 | 


Employers and workers directly_______ 10 | 5.1 | 
Employers and representatives of organized workers directly -_- 92 | 46.7 
Government conciliators or labor boards. -_- dubai 68 34. 5 
Private conciliators or arbitrators______. siti 4 | 2.0 | 
Terminated without formal.settlement ae . 23 | 11.7 


Fifty-six percent of the strikes ending in February resulted in sy). 
stantial gains to the workers. This group included the larger strike: 
and about 82 percent of the total number of workers. About 9 
percent of the strikes, including 12 percent of the workers, resulted j 
compromises and 17 percent of the strikes, including 4 percent, of tly 
workers, resulted in little or no gains to the workers. (See table 7 


Table 7.—Results of Strikes Ending in February 1937 


Strikes | Worker 


Results 


| Number | Percent Number 
of total | 


ee cy. ee eee ee, eee Rees eee ‘ 197 | 1 
| = ie — = = : > 

111 | 56.4 | 140,074 

42 21.3 21, 11° 

34 | 17.3 7, O17 

3.0 1, 274 


4 } 
00. 0 171, 482 


Jurisdiction, rival union, or faction settlements. ._.__- 
Indeterminate +F 
Not reported 





1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


In table 8 the results of the strikes ending in February are show! 
in relation to the major issues involved. The proportion of successful 
strikes, from the workers’ point of view, was greater in the strikes over 
union organization matters than in those over wages and _ hours. 
Approximately 65 percent of the organization strikes were successfil 
as compared with 50 percent of the wage-and-hour disputes. The 
workers obtained compromises as a result of 18 percent of the organi 
zation disputes as compared with 28 percent of the wage-and-hou 
disputes; and they lost 17 percent of the strikes over organizatio! 
matters as compared with 20 percent where the major issues wert 
wages and hours. The proportion of workers who were success{ul wa 
about the same in each of the two groups—approximately 87 percent il 
each case. 
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Table 8.—Results of Strikes Ending in February 1937, in Relation to 
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Issues Involved 


Major issues 


sue 


ages al l hours 
Wage increase. 
Wage decres se 
Wage increase, hour decrease __ 
Wage decrease, hour increase 
Hour decrease 


nion organization. _- 
Recognition... --- 

Recognition and ws wes c 
Recognition, wages, and hours 
Closed shop--.-- 

Violation of agreement. 
Diserimination.._....-- 
scellaneous. - 

Sympathy... 

Rival unions or factions_.- 
Jurisdiction - . - ‘ 
Other 


ssues 


wes and hours........ 
Wage increase_. ‘ 
Wage decrease _« ...- Me 
Wage increase, hour dec rease 
Wage decrease, hour increase. 
Hour decrease...........- 


ion organization.___-- a 
Recognition._....- — 
Recognition and wages. ¥ 


Recognition, wages, and hours 


Closed shop... et Bs 
Violation of agreement. 
Discrimination._.. 


= 


liscellancous 
hae pce a 
ival unions or factions. 
jade 
Other 


Total 


121, 332 
53, 630 
9, 879 
52. 261 
3, 537 
78 

1, 947 


13, 675 
643 
620 
654 

11, 758 


Major 
Strikes resulting in— 
| 
Jurisdic-| | 
‘a . | , tion 
Sub- Partial Little pa | 
stantial gains or | or no | = a | Not re- 
gains to or com- gains to or fac tion| nate | ported 
workers | Promises workers | settle- 
ments 
Number of strikes 
111 42 | 34 | 6 3 l 
30 17 12 1 
18 10 ta) d l 
2 l f SRE Sree hoe 
8 6 | AES a ee eS ea eon ee 
. J l . 
BD bikshdoen 
72 20 19 4 
ll l 5 es ears see 
13 7 3 — 
42 Ss 5 | died 
2 2 jf tee TP eRe SF 4: 
; l 
3 2 _ pte wea oe PO 
Q | 5 } 6 3 
9 5 3 f } 
Number of workers involved 
140,074 | 21, 116 7,017 | 1,274! 1,990 il 
31, 671 | 2, ( 2, 731 
30,665 | 1, 100 2, 135 ea 
312 12 500 |... _ 
669 650 | 36 |... 
—) i. —— 60 
oS ee 
106, 053 12, 306 2,973 |... 7 
52, 467 200 963 |... 
6, 589 3, 160 130 |... jel 
45, 674 5, 535 1,052 |... 
160 3, 347 4 on 
7 ao 8 | ; 
| 1,098 64 790 | 
| 2,350 6, 748 1, 313 1,274 | 1,990 
- : ae 643 | set 
ere © 620 ie ne 
ere , 654 - a is 
2, 350 | 6, 748 1, 313 : 1, 347 - 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor. 
April 1937 


URING April 1937, conciliators of the Department of 

mediated in 158 disputes involving directly and indirectly a}, 
99,100 workers. This mediation service was requested by either opp 
or both parties to the disputes. Some of these disputes had already 
developed into strikes before the Department of Labor was requested 
tointervene. In others, strikes were threatened but had not yet takey 
place. In some cases, although no strike was immediately threatened 
a controversy between employer and workers had developed to such 
a stage that an outside mediator was deemed necessary. 

The Department of Labor conciliators were successful in adjusting 
83 of these 158 disputes, while 71 were still pending at the close of the 
month. Four were referred to other agencies. 

The majority of these disputes concerned demands for wage jp- 
creases. Many were due to alleged discrimination against union 
members or for demands for union recognition. Some were concerned 
with hours, overtime pay, seniority rights, and general working 
conditions. 

These 158 disputes were scattered among 25 different States and 
the District of Columbia. Workers involved in the disputes are 
classified by craft in table 2. 


Table 1.—Disputes Handled by Conciliators, April 1937, in Each Stat: 


Threatened strikes 


Som Geputes | and controversies | 


| 


Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers 


ber involved ber involved 





| 


ou 


1 2, 000 
1 22, 050 
1 690 
830 

122 

3 

300 
275 


os 


— OO mm OOD NIN OOH tO 





1 3, 622 
900 
2, 499 


ee ee et et a 
_ 


—s 


Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island 


ee CO RD tT Ce 


Washington 
Wisconsin 


cowsen® 


on 


1 2 265 








+ 60, 280 | 97 


z 




















1 Exact number of workers not known. 
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Table 2.—Disputes Handled by Conciliators, by Craft of Workers Involved, 
April 1937 














’ | Threatened strikes 
Tot: stril . 
_ and controversies | Strikes 


Craft - =. 





Workers | Num-| Workers | Num- Workers 
involved ber involved ber | involved 





,utomobile workers 
Blind workers 
Brick and clay 
Building ---------------------------------- 
ClerkS.-------------------------~--------- 
Clothing 
DrivefS.... cccenncencecce.--..- 
Electrical workers 
ee a i ee 
Fur workers 
Furniture workers............. 
Hotel workers 
Leather workers 
Machinists and mechanics 
Mine, mill, and smelter 
( )ptical workers 
~ Printers and pressmen 
IN Refinery workers wl 
Rubber workers 6, 250 | 
0 12, 581 
Steel and iron : 1 19, 079 
2, 700 
1 955 
1 2, 586 


—_—_—__ 


1 99, 107 


1, 035 


575 


1,191 
1 2, 425 
1 3, 968 
1 1, 675 
3, 250 


| 
| @ 
(}) 





ee 
CrROK NNN ORR OOOH > 


Hon 


ned 








| Exact number of workers not known 





LABOR AGREEMENTS 





Vacations With Pay Under Union Agreements 


re yen teeaty a for vacations with pay for production workers arp 
becoming increasingly popular. Provisions for vacations wit) 
pay are found in approximately 180 union agreements on file with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. There is considerable variation in the 
vacation provisions for the various industries. Annual paid vaca- 
tions are general among licensed ship officers and in the rubber and 
petroleum industries, but the practice is fairly common on city street- 
railway and bus lines, in retail trade, and in newspaper editorial rooms, 
Elsewhere vacation provisions are the exception rather than the rule. 
In many industries of a highly seasonal nature in which there are 
periodic general shut-downs, the need for establishing annual paid 
vacations has not been recognized to the extent that it has in industries 
furnishing year-round employment. 

In 28 agreements 1 year’s ” service is required before vacations were 
earned. In 10 agreements 6 months’ service is required, and in 3 as 
much as 9 or 10 years. A number of agreements require 2 to 5 
years of employment with the firm before vacations are granted. | 
one agreement women are required to have 3 years of service and 
men 4 years. Long-service records as a requirement for vacations 
are especially characteristic of agreements in the rubber industry 
Some agreements make no specification regarding length of service 
One agreement specifically provides that time spent in joint negotia- 
tions or in the service of the union is to be considered working time for 
this purpose. 

About an equal number of agreements provide for 1- and 2-week 
vacations. There are no vacations for longer than 2 weeks, bul 
several agreements provide variously for 3-, 8-, or 10-day vacations. 
In several agreements the vacation is increased from 1 to 2 weeks 
after 2 years of service; in others after longer periods of service. ‘lwo 
weeks’ vacation is not given under two agreements until after 10 
years of employment. In two instances 1 day’s vacation is given for 
each year of service up to 1 week and in two others up to 2 weeks. 





1 Agreements covering railroad and air transportation are not included in the Bureau’s file. . 
? The equivalent of a year’s service was defined as 60 and 80 percent of the working days in | agreeme" 
each and as 32 and 40 weeks in 2 others. 
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The most restricted vacation allowances are those granting 3-day 
vacations after a year of service and 1-week vacations after 10 years 
of service. The most liberal are the 2-week vacations after 1 year’s 
service. Four brewery agreements provide vacations for watchmen 
only. In these plants the watchmen work much longer hours than 
the other workers. In one maritime agreement only cooks are given 
vacations, 1 day for every 2 weeks at sea, the vacation being granted 
at the end of the voyage or paid for at the rate of 9 hours of overtime 
pay for each day of accrued vacation. 

For the most part, workers are specifically required to take the 
vacations earned, accrued leave being paid for in case of discharge or 
lay-off. Two tailors’ agreements provide that any tailor found work- 
ing during his vacation must turn over his earnings during that time 
to the union. Four licensed engine-room officers’ agreements, how- 
ever, permit the taking of an extra 2-weeks’ pay if it is impossible to 
srant the vacation due and another permits the accepting of 1 week’s 
bonus in lieu of the vacation unless there is a general shut-down. One 
provides that accumulated vacations shall not be granted in any year 
during which profits do not justify the practice. 

In 20 agreements vacations must be taken during the summer 
months, but 2 truck drivers’ agreements specify that vacations can 
be granted only during the winter. Most agreements do not desig- 
nate who shall set the vacation schedule, but some give this right 
exclusively to the employer and others specifiy mutual agreement must 
be secured. In eight agreements vacation preferences are to be con- 
sidered in accordance with seniority. A few agreements specify that 
a certain amount of notice must be given each employee before his 
vacation is scheduled. This notice time varies from 1 to 4 weeks. 
In one agreement the employer is prohibited from scheduling a vaca- 
tion during a week with a holiday unless the worker affected gives 
his consent. 

Although most agreements do not specify when the vacation pay . 
must be given, three agreements provide that pay for the vacation 
8 to be given in advance. Vacation pay is usually the average of 
previous earnings, but in one case $25 for men and $20 for women is 
et as the pay for 1 week’s vacation. Another agreement provides for 
vacation pay on the basis of 2 percent of the yearly earnings for each 
week of vacation, but no man is to be paid less than $20 and no 
woman less than $14 each week. In the recent agreements covering 
the subsidiaries of the U. S. Steel Corporation, vacations are paid for 
m2 the basis of the hours worked during the two previous pay periods, 
but at least 40 and no more than 48 hours of pay are to be given. In 
vo agreements part-time workers are granted the same vacation 
ieriods, but in one pay is in accordance with previous earnings and 


the other one-twelfth of the vacation pay is forfeited during each 
honth of lay-off. 
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Typical Provisions Regarding Vacations in Union Agreements 


THE most common form of provision regulating vacation: 
simply that— 


All employees, upon completion of 1 year of continuous service, shall bi 


to 1 week’s vacation with full pay. 


Where additional vacation rights are acquired with longer service. » 
provision such as the following is added: 

After completing 2 years’ service employees shall be entitled to 2 wee! 
tion with full pay. 

A typical provision regulating the vacation pay of hourly worker 
reads: 

Those who are granted vacations will be paid on their average rate of | 
per hour for the two pay periods immediately preceding their vacation. 

The following provision illustrates the requirement that an employe 
‘sannot accept pay in lieu of his vacation unless he is leaving the servic 
of the employer: 

Vacations due in any calendar year must be taken during that year * 
the event an employee who is eligible for a vacation in accordance with arti 
section —, shall leave the employ of the employer, he shal] be compensated 
money equivalent to his accumulated vacation period. 


An example of a provision regulating the vacation schedule and 


giving preference on the basis of seniority is: 


On or before April 1 of each year, employees will be invited to express | 
preferences as to when they shall take their vacations. In the assignment of \ 
tion time, the management will, as far as is feasible, comply with such requests 
giving preference to the requests of senior men. Vacation schedules will be post 
as soon as is possible after April 1. 
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LABOR TURN-OVER 





Labor Turn-Over in Manufacturing Establishments, 


March 1937 


SHARP increase in the hiring rate in manufacturing industries 
A compared with the corresponding month in 1936 was indicated 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ survey of labor turn-over in manu- 
‘acturing establishments in March. 

Marked increases over a year ago were also shown in the quit and 
discharge rates. The lay-off rate declined from 1.83 to 1.53 per 100 
employees. 

All classes of separations showed an increase over the preceding 
month. The largest increase was indicated in the quit rate. The 
total separation rate rose from 2.85 per 100 workers in February to 
320 in March. The accession rate increased slightly over the 
February rate. 


All Manufacturing 


Tue Bureau of Labor Statistics’ survey of labor turn-over covers 
more than 5,000 representative manufacturing establishments, which 
in March employed nearly 2,500,000 workers. The rates represent 
the number of changes in personnel per 100 employees on the pay rolls 
during the month. 

The rates shown in table 1 are compiled from reports received from 
representative plants in 144 industries. In the 16 industries for which 
separate rates are shown (see table 2) reports were received from 
tepresentative plants employing at least 25 percent of the workers in 
each industry. 

Table 1 shows for manufacturing as a whole the total separation 
tate, subdivided into quit, discharge, and lay-off rates, and the acces- 
ion rate, for each month of 1936 and for the first 3 months of 1937. 
The average monthly rates for 1936 are also presented. 
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Table 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in 
Representative Factories in 144 Industries 
































| 
| Feb- | Se | No- De- 
Class 0 _ and fe ru- |March shal May.) fi July au Sep- | —_ vem- | cem- —_ 
ca | "| ary ie | ; gust | ber ber | ber B 
1 rat c. | 
a ---| 1.27 | 1.19} 1.43 = 2 ae eer ee 
0. ...cssede oan . 68 . 86 ‘ % 16 | 1. 06 1. 13 4 15 ‘y 2B ‘] 57 | 1.29 | 1.13 | 1.05} 1.09 
Discharge rate: | 
1937 .- — al . 22 (|, | eee wee = Aa Ap SRS BOT, OE wee oa 
~~ aeaaet ae oie 19} .21| .20| .23 | .23| .27| .26 2} 8) Bi 2 
Lay-off rate: . | | | 
"eT ccsetaaal ane h eee a | SE Sees ee Ee ae 
RRA | 2. 66 | 2. 21 | 1.83 | 1.92 | 2.06 | 1.92 | 1.84 | 3.23 | 1.47 | 1.72 | 1.70 | 2.14 2. 06 
Total separation | | 
rate | | | 
037 ee se hg bee a ER el | ES SSRs Ee) ae Bere 
1936....-------| 3.57 | 3.06 | 2.88 | 3.20 3.32 | 3.28 | 3.22 | 4.73 | 3.30 | 3.25 | 3.04 | 3.41 3. 37 
\ccession rate: | vad 
Ra Voir’ Sa > 5 eee eee Poe hae SE oe RO ee tes ae 
1936...--------| 3.65 | 295 | 3.97 | 4.46 | 4.05 | 4.49 | “4.94 | 4.72 | | 


——— TT 





Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 


Sixteen Industries 


In ADDITION to the information for manufacturing as a whole 
detailed labor turn-over rates for March are available for 16 separate 
industries. 

Petroleum refineries reported the lowest quit rate (0.70 per 100 
employees) of any of the 16 industries. The highest (3.67) occurred 
in plants manufacturing hardware. 

The lowest discharge rate (0.09) was shown by plants producing 
nbber tires and in the iron and steel industry. Foundries and 
machine shops and the automobile parts manufacturing establish- 
ments reported the highest (0.43). The lowest lay-off rate (0.46) 
and the lowest total separation rate (1.28) occurred in the rubber- 
tire industry, and the highest lay-off rate (6.77) and total separation 
rate (9.10) in the automobile parts manufacturing industry. 

The lowest accession rate (1.26) was reported in rubber-tire manu- 
lacturing plants. Brick manufacturing registered the highest (12.80). 
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Total separation 
Accession _. 


See 


Discharge 


Total separation. 
Accession 


Discharge. .-_-. 

i REISE 
Total separation 
Accession._. 


Discharge............- 


Total separation 
Accession 


Discharge--.-- - 
Lay-off 


Total separation. _______- 


Accession 


a ‘ 
Discharge...------ 
Lay-off % 
Total separation 


EE SE 
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Febru- a 
oar" | ary | Magen 
| 1937 | 


Automobiles and bodies 


1. 44 0. 92 
.19 18 
1. fi4 1.77 
3. 17 2. 87 
10. 23 4.98 


Bricks 


0. 96 0. 76 
15 16 
. 46 1.15 
. 57 2.07 


6. 34 4.93 


Hardware 
: i 
1, 84 0. 62 


aT 26 40 15 
1. 30 1.14 | 


3. 54 1.91 
6. 08 2. 70 


Petroleum refining 


. 70 0. 64 0. 60 
5 10 . 08 
. 40 1.08 | 1. 90 
21 


| Slaughtering and meat 
packing 


| 


0.86} 0.95 | 

wi.) 
5.92 | 9.92 | 
7.05 | 11.12 | 
5.47 | 5.95 


1. 82 | 2. 58 | 
3. 84 | 2. 69 2. 48 | 
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March a March | March | Fe! 


1937 1987 1936 1937 


tomobile parts 


4. 29 1. 40 1.31 
. 46 39 26 
2. 95 2.81 1.47 
7.70 4. 30 3.04 
6. 69 5. 87 3.18 


Cigars and cigarettes 


! 
1.48 | 3. 46 0.93 1. 68 
17 09 . 25 20 
1. 69 . 46 1. 45 1.01 
3. 34 4.01 2. 63 2.99 
4.11 4. 62 3. 09 3. 86 


foundries and machine 
shops 


| 
.67 | 1.56] 1.07} 
. 43 35 | . 29 | 
.00} 1.05] 1.32} 
10 2. 96 2. 68 | 
07 6. 86 5.17 


Iron and steel 


97 0.99 
.09 . 09 
53 . 39 
. 59 1. 47 
5. 47 5. 04 | 


Rubber tires 


.73 .61| 0.48] 2.00 
08 .05| .36 

. oe 2. 54 

08 8 4.90 

, 10. 01 
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COST OF LIVING 





|Money Disbursements of Wage Earners and Clerical 


Workers in Five Pennsylvania Cities! 


HE general outlines of the spending pattern of workers in Phila- 
| sane Pittsburgh, Scranton, Johnstown, and Lancaster are like 
those found in other cities for which data are so far available in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ study of money disbursements of wage 
earners and lower-salaried clerical workers. In Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burg, Negro as well as white families were studied.? From city to city, 
and among colored families as well as white, the percentages of total 
current family expenditure allocated to food, clothing, housing, and 
other main classes exhibit a marked general consistency. Within this 
yeneral similarity of pattern there are of course important variations 
from city to city and among colored families as contrasted with white 
families. These variations are due in part, as pointed out in a previous 
article, to differences in costs between one city and another, and in part 
to variations in average size of family and average income, in the physi- 
cal situation of the cities studied, in State and municipal regulations 
affecting consumer purchasing, and in the traditions of their workers. 
Social restrictions also influence family expenditures. 

In Philadelphia, where the proportion of home owners is particu- 
larly large among the white families, this group had a lower percentage 
of total current expenditure devoted to housing than did the other 
groups studied in any of the five cities. Figures on the value of the 
imputed income based on rental value of owned homes will be available 
at a later date. The relatively limited type of housing available to 
Negroes is reflected in the higher percentages spent for housing by 
Negroes in Pittsburgh and Philadelphia as compared with the white 





‘Prepared by Alice C. Hanson, of the Bureau’s Cost of Living Division. 

The Pennsylvania surveys were undertaken in cooperation with the State Emergency Relief Board, 
Emmett H. Welch, director, division of research and statistics, and tabulations were completed in coop- 
tration with the State Department-of Labor and Industry, Ralph Bashore, secretary, and the Pennsy]- 
vania Works Progress Administration, under the supervision of Samuel M.Gahagen. In Philadelphia the 
bollowing persons served on an advisory committee: Miss Sadye Adelson, Jewish Welfare Society; Prof. C. C. 
Balderston, University of Pennsylvania; Prof. J. Parker Bursk, University of Pennsylvania; Dr. Ewan 
Clague, Pennsylvania School of Social Work; Dr. Eleanor Lansing Dulles, University of Pennsylvania; 
John Edelman, Amalgamated Hosiery Workers’ Union; Roger F. Evans, Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
nerce; Wayne Hopkins, Armstrong Association; Dr. Gladys Palmer, University of Pennsylvania; Miss 
8. Saffian, Jewish Welfare Society; Dr. C. A. Sienkiewicz, Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. In Pitts- 
burgh the field work was undertaken in cooperation with the Allegheny County Consumers’ Council, 
Mrs. Oliver J. Haller, chairman, and in Scranton with the Lackawanna County Consumers’ Council, 
Mrs. Joseph A. Battle, chairman. 


‘Data on expenditures of 200 single individuals in Philadelphia are in process of tabulation and will be 
Wailable at a Jater date. 
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families in the same cities. Probably as a corollary, the Negro, 
spent a lower percentage on food than did the white families. 

The distribution of the current expenditures of the 1,739 white anq 
198 colored families studied, in all five cities, for 1 year during thp 
period between November 1933 and May 1935, is shown in tab! 


Table 1.—Distribution of Annual Current Expenditures by Families ip 
5 Pennsylvania Cities, 1933-35 


| White} Negro | White | Negro 


101 346 o7 | 231 | 


3.76 | 3.96 3. 16 | 


40 | vis? | 3. 61 2. 84 | 3. 33 
$1, 603 | $1,182 | $1,484 | $1,072 


| | 
| Philadelphia Pittsburgh -— 


| White 








3. 75 





Expenditure for— 
ae meee es 36.2 | 33.8 33. 
Clothing-. eT ere SS PE Ge: 9.6] 10. 
Housing-....-. 5. 4 ; 19. 
Fuel, light, and refrigeration _- 7.8 | 7 6. 
Other household operation - __-_---- 3. 3. 
Furnishings and equipment-___-_-_-- mal : 3. 4.: 
Automobile purchase, ope ration, and 

maintenance 
Other transportation __ 
Personal care i 
Medical care..----.--- . 
LJ dba babi dasdewuudues obdabe 
Education . chal 


Qno~ ze 
WwW Dh Ont 


Dn 


9 
4. 
2 
2 
4 


— 
m CO DO WH dO 


Community welfare__ 
Gifts and contributions to persons outside 
ee — 1.6 9 | 1 23 


Miscellaneous items___---- Teele ls Ogee AL Ae 


“IW bh 


Total current expenditure___.._._____- | 100.0} 100 -0| 100.0 | 


1 Less than 0.05 percent. 


The families studied in each city have been grouped in table 2 to 
take account of differences in number of members dependent on the 
family fund and total funds available for spending. The basis of clas- 
sification is the total family expenditure per consumption unit, an ex- 
planation of which was presented in the Monthly Labor Review for 
March 1936 (pp. 558-559). When the families are grouped according 
to economic level in this manner, differences in expenditure among 
families living within the same city are clearly disclosed. 

The relationships between economic level (as expressed in expendi: 
ture per consumption unit groups) and percentages of total expenditur 
allocated to the various main categories of consumption, as food, hous- 
ing, clothing, transportation, etc., are similar to those observed 10 
other cities for which data are so far available? At the higher 





3 Articles on money disbursements of wage earners and lower-salaried clerical workers have appex' 
following issues of the Monthly Labor Review: March 1936, May 1936, June 1936, September 
January 1937. 
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economic levels the relative pressure of other wants is evidenced by 
the lower percentage spent for food. That Pennsylvanians like to go 
places, preferably on wheels, is attested by the sharp increase in rela- 
tive expenditures for automobile purchase, operation, and main- 
tenance with shift from the lower to the higher expenditure levels. 
The fact that percentages spent for housing decreased among Negro 


S{amilies at the higher economic levels is another indication of the 


relatively high rents paid by Negroes for dwellings of any sort. The 
percentage of expenditure allotted to housing remains approximately 
the same among the white families at different levels. It should be 
noted, however, that the average total expenditure of the entire 
soup of Negro families is lower than that of the white families, and 
that in both Philadelphia and Pittsburgh the proportion of white 
families at the higher economic levels is greater than that of Negro 
families at those levels. The proportion spent for clothing remains 
approximately the same at all expenditure levels studied for both 
white and Negro families in the five cities; that for fuel, light, and 
refrigeration remains relatively stable from level to level, but the 
percentage spent for furnishings and equipment to increase the com- 
fort and appearance of the home increases rapidly with change from 
lower to higher economic level. 

The percentage spent by families at the higher expenditure levels 
rmains about the same as by families at the lower levels, for personal 
care, education, and vocational expense, and the same is true for all 
ities studied except Scranton for the items of medical care and 
recreation; in Scranton, which is‘a coal-mining center, the increase in 
these items is relatively greater than in the other items at the higher 
eonomic levels. Contributions to community welfare, which include 
taxes, contributions to community chest and to religious organizations, 


lake a higher percentage of total family expenditure at the higher 
economic levels. 


Table 2,—Distribution of Annual Current Expenditures by Families at Different 
Economic Levels in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, 1933-35 


White families 








Families with expenditure per consumption unit of— 





$200 | $300 | $400 | $500 | $600 | $700 $800 
and and and and and and and 
under | under | under | under | under | under over 
$300 | $400 | $500 | $600 | $700 | $800 








Philadelphia 


60 


3. 06 


2. 90 
$1, 865 


ae number of members in economic 
family 


Average number of consumption units per 
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Table 2.—Distribution of Annual Current Expenditures by Families at D; 
Economic Levels in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, 1933—-35—Continue, 


White families—Continued 











Percentage distribution 





$300 | $400 | $500 | $600 | $70 
and and and and 
under under | under | unde; 
$400 | $500 | $600 | $700 | $80 








Philadelphia—Continued 


Expenditure for— 
Food 
Clothing 
Housing 
Fuel, light, and refrigeration. 
Other household operation 
Furnishings and equipment-.- 
Automobile purchase, operation, “and 

maintenance 

Other transportation 
Personal care 
Medical care 
Recreation 
Education 
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Community welfare_-...........--.--.- 

Gifts and contributions to persons out- 
side the family 

Miscellaneous items 
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l 
8 
2 
6 
3 
7 
3 
6 
.8 
2 
4 
5 
5 
6 
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Total current expenditure | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 











Families with expenditure per consumption unit 
$200 | $300 | $400 | $500 | $600 
and and and and 
$200 | under under | under 

. $500 $600 








Pittsburgh 


Number of families 76 65 54 | 
Average number of members in economic 
family ' , 4.41 3. 60 3.14 
Average number of consumption units per 
family . 83 3. 92 3. 31 2. 92 
Averngs total current expenditure 4 $1, 396 | $1,478 | $1, 593 

















Percentage distribution 





Expenditure for— 
Food 


Clothing 

Housing 

Fuel, light, and refrigeration 

Other household operation 

ee and equipment 

Automobile purchase, operation, and 
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Other transportation 
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Table 2.—Distribution of Annual Current Expenditures by Families at Different 
Economic Levels in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, 1933-35—-Continued 


Negro families 











































































































Families with expenditure per consumption unit 
of— 
item - $200 | $300 | $400 | $500 | geo 
Under and and and and and 
$200 under | under | under | under ever 
| $300 $400 $500 $600 ‘ 
Philadelphia 
Number of families.......... ee 8 24 23 15 16 15 
average number of members in economic family--..... 8. 33 4.92 3.71 2.82| 2.29 2. 05 
average number of consumption units per family ...-.. 7. 27 4. 37 3. 47 2.66) 2.25 1, 82 
| average total current expenditures_..................- $960 | $1,067 | $1,200 | $1, 204 | 1, 218 | $1, 388 
Percentage distribution 
expenditure for— pee _ 
PINE steblieetaseobocoenccnscccoeqscccccspoerscess 47.9 37.3} 33.7 32.3} 30.2 29. 4 
i i es acitineminmeeie 4.9 9.7 10. 2 9.9); 10.1 10.0 
EE Aa Ee Ane 24.3 22.3 21.5 20. 5 20. 5 17.6 
Fuel, light, and refrigeration.....................- 10. 0 11.0 9.8 9.2 10. 3 7.7 
Other household operation.......................- 2.7 2.2 3.8 2.2 3:4 3.6 
Furnishings and equipment._.................__-_- 7 1.9 14 3.9 3.8 5.8 
Automobile purchase, operation, and niaintenance- j- + 3.1 1.2 3 6.1 
Other transportation. --.--- ES er 5 F TS 2. 6 4.6 3. 2 5.2 5.5 4.6 
A A Ee 1.9 2.2 2.2 2.4 1.8 2.0 
RE a RE A SE OSS 1.1 2.6 2.6 4.7 2.0 3.0 
El ee er ky 1.7 4.0 5.8 4.7 5.5 5. 2 
ee ns cnmainibe domannsapaadaininn a ee 5 a 5 
EE I Se neon. Bae a on a on 2 
CC TLE EE ES 1.1 1.2 1.2 1.3 | .3 1.5 
Gifts and contributions to persons outside the fam- 
eh... sea nnsdogebudnbessereaninaceeann .6 1,2 2.2 3.4 3. 2 
EE onc wnicdsenduncddibnbanbace Bg SK eR A .3 4 
Total current expenditure...................__- 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0] 100.0| 100.0 | 100. 0 
Families with expenditure per consumption unit 
of— 
Item $200 | $300 | $400 | $500 | gop 
Under} and and and and ad 
$200 under | under | under | under over 
$300 $400 $500 $600 
— | Jin See Se Sa 
Pitisburgh 
SS a ee nesitiictlaietl 5 22 22 23 12 13 
Average number of members in economic family __-_-.-.- 8. 49 3. 86 3. 07 2. 54 2.14 2. 09 
Average number of consumption units per family-_.-_-.- 7. 78 3. 13 2. 85 2. 38 2. 04 2.01 
Average total current expenditures. _................- $1, 190 $902 $985 | $1,073 | $1,110 | $1,416 
Percentage distribution 
Expenditure for— ite Bide 
Food . EE ee ee 42.4 37.7 33. 0 31.7 27.6 24.8 
i aes ll ES ae iii tiat 5.5 8.5 8.8 9.5 10.8 9.1 
ET, a ae eee 24.3 23. 4 23.9 22. 2 21.9 21.6 
Fuel, light, and refrigeration.....................- 8.5 9.6 9.3 8.5 7.7 6.9 
Other household operation.....................--- 3.9 3.3 2.9 3.6 2.9 3.9 
Here elt eli RGB RRC es 3.8 3.8 2.3 3.2 4.4 5.2 
Automobile purchase, operation, and maintenance. 2.0 > 2.9 2.5 5.5 4.2 
1 ecabpenuuaccmen 1.6 2.8 3.7 3.8 2.1 3.4 
lids Dehn hs a snbghatiectbeontabsbbos 1.3 2.4 1.9 2.5 2.3 1.8 
te cndabuacenanunnl 1.8 2.4 3.2 3.7 4.6 4.5 
ha RR SERUR Rey eee 2.8 3.8 4.9 4.3 5.8 5.4 
Sl cditiassaccndeninoescontccmesteone .6 A SR gh pa ee aes 
NAR 2 AAT AOR SRS TIS LEIS eo ae .2 Gi 1 
Community welfare............................-. 8 1.3 1.2 2.0 1.6 1.7 
Gifts and contributions to persons outside the fam- 
te cueapemuabecnien 5 x .7 1.6 2.7 7.1 
ao Se ee (1) (1) 4 1 3 
Total current | REET A STE EE 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
‘Less than 0.05 percent. 
145563—37 10 
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$200 












Scranton 





























SE eS ee a es 6 
Average number of members in economic family. .._...---- 5. 97 
Average number of consumption units per family ee 
Average total current expenditure._............_.._________-. $920 


Table 3.—Distribution of Annual Current Expenditures by White Famiij 
Different Economic Levels in Scranton, Johnstown, and Lancaster, 1933-3 


| Families with expenditure per c: 
unit of— 





$200 
and 
under 


$300 





| 2 

5.37 
4. 60 
‘$1, 192 





$300 
and 


under 


$400 





| si| 
4.28 | 3.58 
3. 82 | 3.19 | 
$1, 329 $1, 423 i$ 
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Johnstown 


EET EAE TS OE eT ee 
Average number of members in economic family_._..______.__- 
Average number of consumption units per family_......._._-.-- 
Average total current expenditure... .............._..--.- 
























Under 


| 


200 





tion unit of— 


200 
and 


under 


37 | 

5. 20 | 
4.66 | 
$1, 150 | 





$300 
and 


under 


$400 








$400 
and a 
under | = 
Ss 


Percentage distribution 


Families with expenditure per 


46 


3. 58 


3. 


10) 


$1, 122 























Expenditure for— 

eh ee od os 85 ee Se eae 40.3 36. 5 
ee aac, iene i eabenanaacoon 8.7 11.6 
ee  emabwoncbubancanded 18. 1 16.3 
Fuel, light, SIO <r aun--cocegeeceseoe--coece- 8.4 7.3 
Other household a RS ih AERP SP dees OES, 4.3 4.1 
Furnishings and equipment pie Be SS St 5 AMD op sh pata mr 2.5 3.9 
Automobile purchase, operation, and maintenance__-_.___._- 1.6 3.0 
a Ete na dadebonaandadiol 2.5 2.3 
es ne RS RE ae oe GEES 2.0 1.9 
ee el deponenhsnnwecatnan 3.8 3.8 
a) hw maimonaammpan 4.0 4.3 
a wn cle ainw maermabe .6 .8 
i nnchuibebanbous et a 
I a k woanenen 2.6 2.8 
Gifts and contributions to persons outside the family --- __-- 3 1.0 
Te teneaosonaeal so .3 

Total current expenditure... .................-..-....-.- | 100. 0 100. 0 


31. 6 
10. 


18. 
3. 
5 
5. 
L. 
L. 
3. 
6. 


100. 


>» 2 Pe 








1 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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S at | rable 3.—Distribution of Annual Current Expenditures by White Families at 
35 Different Economic Levels in Scranton, Johnstown, and Lancaster, 1933—35— 
Continued 








| Families with expenditure per consump- 
tion unit of— 




















Item | $300 $400 aoe 

| Under and and and 

| $300 under under pee 

| | $400 | $500 | 
Lancaster | 
~~ icinenpeeodtemadonputs 35 | 40 | 31 | 45 
> ,verage number of members in economic family. -__........-.- 5.25 | 3.58 3.12 2. 40 
1 ,verage number of consumption units per family __--........-_| 4. 64 | 3.27 2.94 2. 34 
eo . Average total current expenditure--...........-..........-.-.--. | $1,168 | $1,160 | $1,316 | $1, 566 
1,09 | | 
Percentage distribution 
Expenditure for— 

, > =.) SV Aig See OR rE eee | 402) 367 32.9 | 28. 2 
Co caepte tina cacwesccasccenccsceccsesscenccesncssctesse] 11.6 10.8 10.6 11.3 
28.9 a 8 RTA EE I DRE ETE ERLE 16.0 | 16.9 | 15.6 | 16.0 
, ee eee eee 11.4 | 10. 1 9.6 8.8 
18 Other household operation. _........_- Pacdcdiete we i a Ree 3.5 3.5 | 3.7 4.6 
Furnishings and equipment...................-........__. 2.7 | 3.4 | 5.3 | 3.7 
- Automobile purchase, operation, and maintenance__._____-. 1.0 2.3 3.0 | 7.5 
Other transportation...........--- aie Ginleneanlceeaennn 1.0 9 1.6 | 1.8 
Personal care........- Jabdonenbeumdsisacecsosubiseresnsessen 2.1 2.1 | 2.3 | 2.1 
Medical care............--- EEN oR IR 3.2 5.3 | 4.5 | 3.7 
i cate eb hina daciicubeansomiokbesbes datcetna 4.8 5.9 | 6.8 | 6.2 
CE TE ES GR PAS Tet, TG: 5 | 1] 2 9 
icc adunminedtacetvesddecucbindasnoubetantnoeidede A ee ape, CEES * sa 
CC LES SLE LTE LET 1.2 | 1.1 | 2.1 1.7 
Gifts and contributions to persons outside the family ___- : ay 5 1.1 2.3 
a en ae a pe’ A er eerie ] | 4 6 1.1 
EOF CEP TEES BO, OLE 100. 0 | 100. 0 100. 0 | 100. 0 








The Families Studied 


Tue study of the money disbursements of wage earners and lower- 
alaried clerical workers in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Scranton, Johns- 
town, and Lancaster forms a part of the Nation-wide survey made 
y the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the purpose of revising and ex- 
ending its cost-of-living indexes. It covers average expenditures 
of families of employed workers in the five cities for 1 year within the 
2: Miperiod December 1933 to May 1935. All the data in Pittsburgh, 
__ §BRranton, Johnstown, and Lancaster apply to the 12 months from 

__ Becember 1933 through November 1934. In Philadelphia, where 
ed work was continued longer, 54 percent of the data apply to the 
2months from December 1, 1933, through November 30, 1934, and 
‘) percent to the 12 months from March 1, 1934, through February 
HS, 1935. The families studied were carefully selected to represent a 
toss-section of the families of employed white wage earners and lower- 
ilaried clerical workers in the five cities and of employed Negro wage 
mers and lower-salaried clerical workers in Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh. All the families included had one or more workers who 
irked a minimum of 1,008 hours in at least 36 weeks during the year.‘ 


‘An exception was made in the case of families in which the chief earner was employed in an industry dis- 


tly seasonal. Such families were included if the chief earner had employment for 3} 8-hour days ip 
1 of 30 weeks. 
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Since the data were being obtained primarily for the purpose , 
providing a basis for indexes of living costs, it was important tliat thoy 
should not reflect the distorted spending of families whose incom 
had been abnormally low or irregular. On that account no data wor 
included from families whose incomes were under $500 a year oy 
from families who received relief during the year (table 4). 

The number of persons in the families from which complete figures 
on receipts and disbursements were secured averaged 4.04 in Philo. 
delphia, 3.96 in Pittsburgh, 3.75 in Scranton, 4.19 in Johnstown, and 
3.52 in Lancaster for the white families. The Negro families ayer. 
aged 3.76 persons in Philadelphia and 3.16 in Pittsburgh. They 
figures compare with a median size for all white families of two per. 
sons or more of 3.68 in Philadelphia, 3.76 in Pittsburgh, and 4.11 jy 






















Scranton, as shown by the census of 1930. The corresponding ' 
census data for Johnstown and Lancaster are not available. For thei 
Negro families, the census figures show a median size for all families 
of two persons or more, of 3.10 in Philadelphia, and 3.15 in Pittsburgh, 
The number of workers in these families who were gainfully employed, 


at some time during the year covered by the investigation averaged 
1.15 for Negro families in Pittsburgh, the lowest figure for any of the 
groups in Pennsylvania, and 1.63 for Negro families in Philadelphia, 
the highest figure. In the year covered by the data secured for the 
employed families, 10.9 percent of the white families in Philadelphia, 
and 18.6 percent in Cambria County where Johnstown is located, wer 
on the relief rolls in May 1934, the month in the period covered when 
relief was at its height. In Allegheny County, which includes Pitts- 
burgh, 18.3 percent of the white families were on relief in February 
1934, and in Lackawanna County, where Scranton is situated, 24.5 
percent were on relief in August 1934—the respective months for those 
cities during the period of the investigation when relief was at the 
peak. In Philadelphia, 54.5 percent of the Negro families were on 
relief in May 1934. Comparable figures are not available for Negro 
families in Pittsburgh or white families in Lancaster. 





















Table 4.—Composition, Income, and Expenditures of Families Studied | 
Pennsylvania Cities,' 1933-35 








| Johns 





Item | Philadelphia | Pittsburgh | 5°7™| town (2% 
area : 
| as 
ii het elt eat dl | 1, 950, 961 669,817 — |143, 433/80, 170 | 59, 





























White| Negro| White] Negro| White| White) Wait \ 
Number of families studied__.....................-- 498 101 346 97 231 153 Li 
Average number of members in economic family__... 4.04] 3.76) 3.96} 3.16) 3.75 | 4.19 3.5 
Average number of consumption units per family...| 3.73 | 3.45 | 3.61 | 2.84] 3.33 | 3. 32 
Average number of gainful workers per family _---_..- 1.57] 1.63) 1.26] L15] L221) 134) 2 
Averageincome per family_-......................... $1, 601 |$1, 203 |$1, 503 |$1, 072 |$1, 402 \$1, 189 | $1.33! 
Average earnings of chief earner_...................- $1,216 | $938 |$1,307 | $972 |$1, 261 ($1, 029 $1, 03 
Average current expenditure per family_............ $1, 603 |$1, 182 |$1, 484 |$1, 072 /$1, 413 /$1, 152 $1, 31 





! The investigation was confined to the territory within the city limits except in the case of Johnsto¥ 
where families living in the suburbs of Dale, Ferndale, Westmont, Lorain, and Franklin were includes. 
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Household Facilities 


Tue predominance of the row house in Philadelphia architecture 
; indicated by the much higher percentage of families, both white 
and colored, living in dwellings of this type in that city than in any 
of the other cities included in this article. The smallest percentage 
of families occupying such dwellings appeared in Scranton, where the 
one-family detached house is most frequent among home owners, and 
the two-family house divided horizontally is most frequent among 
the renters. Among renters in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, pro- 
portionately more white families than Negroes enjoyed the combina- 
tion of the following housing facilities: Inside flush toilet, running hot 
water inside the dwelling, electric lights, and gas or electricity as 
kitchen fuel. Among the home owners in these cities, however, the 
Negroes relatively more frequently than the whites lived in houses 
providing all of those facilities. Among the Negroes, the home 
owners consistently had better housing facilities throughout than 
did the renters. Among the white families in Philadelphia and 
Johnstown at least as large a proportion of home owners as renters 
enjoyed each of the facilities listed above, with the single exception 
that in Philadelphia more renters proportionately had either ice or 
mechanical refrigeration. In Scranton, home-owning white families 
have accepted less adequate facilities than renters with respect to 
each of the following items: Inside flush toilets, running water, 
mechanical refrigerators. Scranton families had mechanical refriger- 
ators relatively less frequently than white families in other Penn- 
sylvania cities. Indeed, for almost all of the housing facilities listed, 
the Scranton families were at a lower level than the corresponding 
families in the other cities. Scranton’s location in the heart of the 
coal-mining district probably accounts for the greater acceptance by 
hme owners than renters of the use of coal as a cooking fuel, and 
evidently the economic situation in Scranton is such that families 
are willing to put up with considerably less in the way of conven- 
ences in order to derive the relative security of home ownership. 


Table 5.—Household Facilities and Equipment of Renters and Home Owners in 
5 Pennsylvania Cities, 1933-35 








Renters 





Equipment Philadelphia | Pittsburgh | gcran-| Johns-| Lan- 


ton: | town: | caster: 


White| Negro| White| Negro | White | White| White 








252| 84| 205] 85| 176| 92 
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l-family detached house 

|-family semidetached or row house 
2family house 
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Inside flush toilet 

Outside flush toilet 
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Table 5.—Household Facilities and Equipment of Renters and Home O 
5 Pennsylvania Cities, 1933- $5—Continued 


iers In 
































Renters 
Equipment | Philadelphia a| Pittsburgh | ' 
i Seran-|Joh: 
a ton: | to Star 
iw hite ae a at Ww hite | Negro | W med: White! Wi 
Percent of families having—Continued 
Sole use of toilet by household_............._....| 93.7 81.0 | 41] 77.6] 92.0 
Water inside dwelling........................-.- 99.2 | 100.0 100. ° | 100.0 | 100.0 | ¢ 
NO er et oaks | 98.8 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 97.7 | 98 
I id emene | 92.1 86.9 | 76 he 72. ae 75.6 | 7 
Water outside dwelling__ EF le, ae. at fs 0 | 
SES Or se ae PES Ie | 99.6 98.8 100.0 100. 0] 99.4 | 9 
wau---------| 97.6] 95.2] 99.5] 95.3] 99.4] 98.1 
Gas or electric kitchen fuel__._.__.....________--- 96.8 77.4 97.1 | 85.9 64.8 77.5 
Mechanical refrigerator...............-.---------| 25.0 3.6 | 43.0} 10.6 14.2} 1 
I co Re ss ce aeeeim | 73.8) 96.4 53.1} 89.4 68. 2 | 
No refrigerator. _........- ee . | =e 0 17.6 | 27 
Hot air, hot water, or steam heat............---- 94.4 85.7 | 59.5 12.9 | 63.6) 7 
7 elephone. ee ae RL Sn 20. 2 3. 6 36. 1 21.2 19.9 7 
Inside flush toilet and running hot water inside 
dwelling and electric lights and gas or elec- 


clgen ta ie appa cemeimmagel 89.3 67.9 | 74.6| 61.2] 523] 69 
| | | 


tricity as kitchen fuel 


Home owners 


Number of families.............--.- Fe nici takai | 246 17 141 | 12 55 
Percent of families having— | 
l-family detached house_....................__-- | 2¢ 0 74.5) 50.0} 67.2) 67.2 
1-family semidetached house or row house----- 96.0 | 100.0 17.7 | 41.7 | 5.5 12.8 
IES SS ET ee See .8 0 | 6.4 8.3 | 25.5 
| eo. ae see ee (SEAR. Se .4 ae <2 tee 1.8 
ES EEE EE ER ae 98.0 | 100.0 99.3 100. 0 | 92.7 95 
ae eee : 8 0 , . 6 = 0 
EE a ee Oe ta i ae 7.3 { 
Sole use of toilet by household_. pee ES SS 99.2 | 100.0 | 91.5 | 100.0 {| 98.2)! 98 
Water inside dwelling... __ ; ey) as 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 10 
| SE Saiee ae) } _..-----------| 99.6 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0] 92.7 | 1¢ 
I 93.9 | 100.0} 85.1] 91.7] 70.9] 8& 

reo SRS eee 0 0 es ek 0 
ek ede ee be ee OS Fae 6.) 10 ' 
Electric lights._.____- nce cadaecta tf ae 1 eee? wae | 100.0 | 100.0 | 10 
Gas or electric kitchen a RS te; _| 98.0} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 69. 1 78.7 
Mechanical refrigerator_................-_..--- 37.0 | 17.6 34.0 | 16.7 9.1) 26.2 
Ice refrigerator. _..........-- Se eR Re: 61.4) 82.4] 64.6] 83.3] 74.5] 49.2 
a ee nn cmauuas 1.6 ee Pp. 2? ) a4 24 
Hot air, hot water, or steam OS CP a ae 96.7 | 100.0| 69.5 | 58.3 | 76.4 : 
Telephone eM UP a a A 30.9 41.2 | 83.2 58.3 41.8 ) 
Inside flush toilet and running hot water inside 

dwelling and electric lights and gas or elec- 

SEDGE GS MOONE PION | fb nce ctccccccncccdonene- | 90.7 | 100.0 84.4 91.7 54. 5 75. 4 








Automobiles 


As MIGHT be expected from the relative economic level of tlie two 
groups studied in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, a larger proportion of 
white than of colored families owned automobiles. Twenty-three 
percent of the white families in Philadelphia and 34 percent of those 
in Pittsburgh owned automobiles. Only 5 percent of the families 
in Philadelphia and 6 percent in Pittsburgh purchased these cars 
during the year covered by the study. 

While only 13 percent of the Negro families in Philadelphia owned 
automobiles, 20 percent of the Negro families in Pittsburgh had cars. 
Four percent of the Negro families in Philadelphia and 9 percent 1! 
Pittsburgh purchased cars during the schedule year. These {igures 
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ompare with the results shown in the expenditure by the Negro 
ymilies in Birmingham and Richmond, where 19 percent and 14 
ercent, respectively, owned automobiles. In Birmingham 4 per- 
ept and in Richmond 2 percent purchased cars during the schedule 
rear. 

In all the cities covered in Pennsylvania second-hand cars were pur- 
sased much more frequently than new cars. Families purchasing 
new cars were definitely those in the higher expenditure levels. 


able 6. Ownership of Automobiles by Families at Different Economic Levels, 
in 5 5 Pennsylvania Cities, 1933- 35 





Families purchasing cars in the year 
Families covered 
owning 
Num- cars 
ity, and annual expenditure per | ber of | Second-hand Total 
consumption unit | fami- | 


Pe et Te ‘Pe ied Stee eC eee 


Num-| Per- | N - |Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- 
ber cent , cent ber cent 














Philadelphia— W hite families: 
Under $300.....................-. 9 | 
$300 and under $400 5 16 
$400 and under $500_- eae ‘ 18 | 
$500 and under $600 : 20 
$400 and under $700 19 
$700 and over : 33 | 
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ittsburgh— White families: = 
16 
, 19 
$500 and under $600....____- ne nal 29 
$600 and under $700 : 18 
$700 and over : 26 
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bcranton— W hite families: 
Under $300 
$300 and under $400 
400 and under $600_____- 
$600 and over 





Total 








obnstown—W hite families: 
Under $300 
$300 and under $400_.......____- 
400 and under $600 
and over 


Total 











sbcaster—W hite families: 
Under $400 


$00 and under $600 
$600 and over 
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Medical Care 





EXPENDITURES for medical care ranged on the average from » 
percent of total family expenditures for the Philadelphia Negro oro, 
to 4.8 percent for the white families in Johnstown. When th: Gowed 
presented in table 7 are further subdivided by economic level, py. 


gressive increases in average expenditure per family (and per perso, 
in economic family) are noted from the lowest to the highest econom 
level. This finding agrees closely with the results noted for g9; 


white families in New York City appearing in the Monthly Labp, 
Review for January 1937 (p. 232). When data for families at qj 
economic levels are averaged together, as in table 7, the similarity o 
dollar averages for detailed items of medical-care expenditure froy 
city to city is quite remarkable. Even when the figures are reduce { 
an average expenditure per person in the economic family the sinj.- 
larities remain strikingly low as compared with the amount considered 
adequate by the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care.2 = Thus th 
average expenditure per family for home visits from the general practi- 
tioner ranged from $7.94 for both Philadelphia white and Pittsburg) 
Negro families to $10.58 for white families in Lancaster. Average 
expenditure per person in the economic family for home visits from the 
general practitioner ranged from $1.85 for white families in Johnstown 
to $3 for white families in Lancaster, as compared with $1.52 in New 
York City. 

Average expenditures for medicine and drugs ranged from $6.64 pe 
white family in Johnstown to $9.76 per Negro family in Philadelphia, 
with very slight differences noted between colored and white families. 

For dental service, there is a marked difference between Negro and 
white families, Negro families averaging $0.51 per family per year i 
Philadelphia and $2.02 in Pittsburgh for this item, as against a range 
among white families of $7.74 per family per year in Johnstown to 
$11.34 in Scranton. In view of the similarity in expenditures 0! 
whites and Negroes for services of general practitioner and drugs and 
medicines, it is not clear whether this markedly lower dental expend- 
ture indicates that the Negroes in general have better teeth or that 
they have not yet established the habit of obtaining regular denta 
service. 











5 Publications of the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care: No. 28, p. 31. 
Chicago Press, 1932. 





Chicago, Univ« 
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rable 7---Annual Expenditure for Medical Care by Families in 5 Pennsylvania 
Cities, 1933-— ~35 

















































































n 27 | Philadelphia | Pittsbureh Scran-|Johns-| Lan- 
a Item ——_——_ | |_ ton: | town: | caster: 
STOUp w hite | Negro | White | | Negro White | White | Whire 
iF ures ay 
mber of { families studied_. ited» 2 101 346 97 231 153 151 
» PIO-MMMR craze number of persons per economic family......| 4.04| 3.76] 3.96| 3.16] 3.75| 419 3. 53 
-erag expe nditure per family for- 
ETSON Doctors’ services: 
' General practitioners’ 
homie Home visits......-- abate minacatbaditn dilkesk bead, ..-| $7.94 | $8.18 |$10.04 | $7.94 |$10.38 | $7.98 | $10. 58 
oa Office visits. ........-..-...---..--.-...-| 7.48 | 7.80 | 7.17] 3.42] 4.93 | 7.03 5. 44 
r Oui Clinie visits........ sceidiala raladibiee saica . 61 . 62 . 25 li 13 . 26 14 
1 CE SS 6 eS ee 8. 41 . 51 8. 91 2.02 | 11.34 7. 74 8. 50 
4UDOT Services other specialists.¢_...............-- 6. 58 .42 | 10.90 5.36 | 6.83) 9.94 4.58 
1 Nurses’ services: 
at all Private nurse: 
2. ee i ae we Be - J eae + S tie! . 43 
Ity of he lie NAN reife sy Mukb aie 4 ele 18) 1.2 49 
= Visiting nurse in home.-..................... (') . ) on ew sal | aoe . 36 
AU Hospital services: 
=? ic catenins honigaletiladlotiniinb's 3. 03 .32 | 5.10 44; 5.03 | 5.08 2. 39 
COU (0 lll RR Ri 3. 20 .382| 2.44] 5.26 .50| 2.93 3. 53 
Accident and health insurance................-- 2. 20 2. 02 1.7 2. 75 1,14 3. 83 1. 83 
SIm- Medicine and drugs.........- oi otic debit pede 8.39 | 9.76) 9.11] 7.44] 8.14] 6.64 7.74 
Rend e none <cqiwocestirnestcsinscccun 2. 93 1. 07 3. 22 2. 65 3. 38 2. 82 4.48 
luered Medical appliances.....................-.-----.- i owt Ue) CO 12 . 08 
— Other goods and services purchased for medical 
1S Ue Se. SE tana dhe nenneddadsscouenuan . 54 .72 | 1.04 . 16 .53 | 1.42 3. 75 
racti- Total (average per family) -....--- docbnsebobis | 51.66 | 32.17 | 60.38 | 37.63 | 52.77 | 56.68 | 54.32 
b \TO |) MMA verage expenditure per person in economic family . 
V erage Doctors’ services: 
- General practitioners’— 
ym the tit. oh cinks shbdcbcmiibnsdbivic 197 | 2.18 | 2.53) 2.52] 2.77 1. 85 3. 00 
j Office visits. .....-- al asia dieahee chine iilabintaa 1. 85 2.07 1. 81 1. 08 1,31 1. 63 1. 54 
STOW] dice hi ahh od bie od paieh .15 ian . 06 .04 . 04 . 06 . 04 
. le ET A LL INR 2.08 .13 2. 24 . 64 3. 03 1, 80 2. 41 
1 New Services other specialists..................- 1.63] .11|] 275] 1.70] 1.82] 2.31 1. 30 
Nurses’ services: 
Private nurse: 
NG, 5 A a IE . | =e . <{ ee . 04 .02 .12 
64 per GE, SGC CERTF . ) =e ; ee .18 .14 
’ yp EE eee (1) +) BS. seen : | ears .10 
‘iphia, Hospital services: 
abs EES LE AT ALI , <a . 08 1. 29 .14 1, 34 1, 18 . 68 
milies, Bed in ward - séhitrensedassanclt nt ee) 6401 4408-28 8b 128 
\ccident and health insurance i eR ae . 55 4] .43 . 87 31 . 89 . 52 
ro and Medicine and drugs-- a ek ee 2. 60 2. 30 2. 36 2.17 1. 54 2. 20 
ST A it a ae 73 . 29 . 81 . 84 . 90 . 65 .. 37 
rear In MAGNO AUN. og. 5... cecc anccoccesncacnces . 05 .07 . 03 . 02 01 . 03 . 02 
Other goods and services purchased for medical 
range alah sabi ddd eeseoocndcccoond .13 .19 . 26 . 05 .14 . 33 1. 06 
wn Total (average per person in economic family)..| 12. 79 | &. 82 | 15. 22 | 11.93 | 14.08 | 13.15 | 15.40 
r x ( f " 
res UI Less than $0.005. 
os and Personal Care 
pend Tum effect of the fashion of short hair for women is seen in the 
vr thatfinonitude of family expenditures for hair cuts, which ranged from an 
denta 


verage of $7.71 for white families in Lancaster to $11.92 for white 
imilies in Scranton, and represented the largest single item in per- 
mal care. Among Philadelphia white families average expenditures 
er family of $6 for toilet soaps, and $5 for tooth powders, tooth 
astes, and mouth washes represented the second and third largest 
ems in personal care. Hair-dressing and other personal services, for 
hich Philadelphia white families paid an average of $3, and cosmetics 
d toilet preparations, which claimed another $3, came ahead of 
haves, toilet articles such as brushes and combs, and shampoos and 
haticures in their demands upon the family pocketbook. When the 
inilies were classified according to their expenditure per consumption 
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unit, the average expenditure in dollars for items of personal cy, 
increased at the higher expenditure levels, but the total remaings 
consistently at around 2 percent of total family expenditure. 





Recreation and Amusements 


THE relative stability of the pattern of motion-picture attendanc, 
is evidenced by data from Pennsylvania families on their expenditurs 
for ‘‘movies” by season. Among the children of the families of wag, 
earners and clerical workers studied in the five cities, the amoup 
reported as spent for movies remained practicaJly the same in each » 
the spring, summer, fall, and winter seasons and the same was true {o; 
adults with the exception of a slight falling off in the summer. fy. 
penditures for reading matter were in excess of expenditures {y 
movies in all groups studied except the white families in Philadelphj 
and Pittsburgh. Both these items were in turn surpassed in all cities 
covered in this State by expenditures for tobacco of various forns 
including cigarettes and cigars, which ranged from $19.26 per family 
among the Negro families in Pittsburgh to $32.40 among the white 


families in Philadelphia. 
Assets and Liabilities 


In £acu Of the five Pennsylvania cities studied, for both whites and 
Negroes, the families studied bettered their financial position, on th 
average, during the year period. For all families in each white o 
Negro sample, the sum of the average increase in assets plus averag: 
decrease in liabilities was larger than the sum of the average decreas 
in assets plus average increase in liabilities. The largest difference 
both absolutely and relatively, between these two sums, representing 
the balance of the families’ changed position during the year, occurred 
among the Negro families in Philadelphia. The difference was slight 
among the Philadelphia, Scranton, and Johnstown white families 
was second largest relatively among Lancaster white families, and 
third largest relatively among Pittsburgh Negro families. 

The Negro families in both Philadelphia and Pittsburgh frequent) 
failed to specify the purposes for which they had gone into debt, an 
in these cities an increase in ‘‘other debt”’ constituted the most fre 
quent form of report from families having spent funds other tha 
income during the year. The second most frequent form of report 
on use of nonincome funds concerned debts contracted for good 
other than automobiles purchased on the installment plan, and thi 
third reduction in savings accounts. Among the white families | 
each of the five Pennsylvania cities studied, the most frequent fort 
of increase in liabilities or decrease in assets (e. g., funds available 
for spending other than from current income) was the contractio 
of debts for goods other than automobiles purchased on insta!)men! 
with the exception of Philadelphia, where reduction in savings 
counts was most frequently resorted to as a means of supplement! 
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| canbe family income. On the other side of the balance sheet, in ail 
ve cities, among both white and Negro families, the most frequent 
orm of increase in assets or decrease in liabilities (e. g., funds spent 
























alned 
=°s 
or purposes Other than current living) was payment of life-insurance 
pemiums. With the exception of Philadelphia white families (where 
he second item was reduction in mortgages on own home), the 
cond most frequent form of disposition of funds other than for cur- 
ent living Was payment on installment accounts for goods other than 
ytomobiles purchased prior to the year covered in the investigation. 
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rable 8.—Families Reporting Increase in Assets or Decrease in Liabilities, in 
5 Pennsylvania Cities, 1933-35 








| Philadelphia | Pittsburgh | Seran-|Johns-| Lan- 



































































es f Item adnits. da TN | ton: | town: | caster: 
v | White | Negro | White | Negro | White | White | White 
€] phia ymber of families studied.......__- Fs. wl SE | 498} 101! 346 97 | 231 153 | 151 
| eats ‘umber of families reporting increase in assets and/or 
C1 ties iecrease in liabilities: 
forms Increase in family assets: 
Orms, Increase in cash: 
fomil EE J eee s 1 1 | 2 5 
OMuy In checking account..................--- ya 10 1 | 2 | l 3 
hit I a 73 5 34 | 8 | 14 | 1] 11 
While Investment in— 
Improvement in own home----_...---- | yt a> | ee 5} 10 y 
Other real estate including real estate | | 
EET TREE EE, Saari, 5 Mee, S Getentdal-acepeal 4 3 2 
Building and loan shares..............- _  { 1 | | 13 
0 EE ee ae l 7 yee 3 
eS and EE RR 5 I ee (1) - Tc mintete l 
Insurance policies and annuities: 
on th Premium payments, life insurance_. --- 469 98 | 328 95 213 | 129 | 143 
° Premium payments, annuities-..-..-.-- 15 1 | 7 2 3 | l | 2 
ite oI Increase in loans to others...........--- 6 | 2} 10] 2 4 | 6 | 6 
Decrease in family liabilities: 
verage Mortgages on Own home................--. 74 14 38 | 6 12 13 13 
ete I Se EEE aS ] 1) Se nee 3 ] ‘ 
crease Debts payable to banks._................--. see ene ae g Bas l l 
Debts payable to insurance companies. _-__-- 2a 2 l 2 | 2 l 
rence Debts payable to small-loan companies____- 4 | 2 | 8 .. Yy ll 6 
: Debts payable to firms selling on installment 
enting plan: | | 
EE OR SS a Oh. 5 1 4 2 
curred Sa a to Se ee 30 19 41 21 16 30 15 
: Debts payable to individuals_..........___- 11 2 Be ene de 6 8 4 
slight Gueraeee.................. Us OM 16 6 uj 3 1 23 ( 
= Average amount of increase in assets and/or decrease | 
milies MMM i liabilities per family: | | | | | 
Increase in family assets: 
Ss, and Increase in cash: 
EE ES, a ee ye $1.32 | $1.09 | $1.09 | $0. 25 $1. 79 
In checking account................--.-- \ 3 eRe | 2.69] 2.18 | 1.00} 1.13 82 
In savings account. ..................--- 24.55 | $5.70 | 13.33 | 2.92 | 14.89 | 13. 81 9. 81 
rently Investment in— 
Improvement in own home..........._-- 7.30 im * , ee 3.51 | 14.60 | 10.70 
rt, ane Other real estate including real estate 
CC EEE a Se 2 gee, ..| 109 | 6.67 2.16 
st fre Building and loan shares..............-- ee lk ee 29 .09 7. 89 
CE SS Ee ae wy Se: hs Rea UIBARY tg Seaton 1.19 
r than EA PURE IE FAO fel yi ga pe Seed 1.31 
Insurance policies and annuities: 
report Premium payments, life insurance... .-. 92.99 | 73.84 {104.16 | 68.52 | 99.79 | 72.40 | 77.33 
Premium payments, annuities. ......__. 2. 00 24 1.10 . 82 36 . 34 . 60 
rood Increase in loans to others... ......---- 3. 34 06} 3.38 | 2.00] 185] 2.14 1.85 
nd the Total increase in assets...............- 142.7 82. 57 {137.58 | 77.53 |123.87 |112.62 | 114. 26 
Decrease in family liabilities: Perea = ee 
lies 1 Mortgages on own home. ...........-------- 35.27 | 16.23 | 22.33 | 12.96 | 9.97 | 36.59] 12.61 
RR ENN TT «| eee ‘ 2 Sees 1.91 . 3 =e 
t for CS SS ee eee 1tc:..; | .00 ~ |) ~orem 
Debts payable to insurance companies_...._- ( » ae cae oun . 65 . 84 . 50 
ailable Debts payable to small-loan companies......| .45 e\e * ¢ See 2.57 | 6.30 2. 95 
— Debts payable to firms selling on installment 
ractiol Plan: 
EE Sa sf . ; oo . 24 5. 42 2. 99 
| ment nll 5.78 | 10.36 9.54 | 16.23 4.90 | 15. 29 6. 02 
Debts payable to individuals................ 1.89 | 1.61] 3.16 |.....-- 3.43 | 2.12 1. 47 
os ac PE Gcccuétcavsecersstesonsescccess 5.88 | 4.98] 2.14] .81] 1.13]1257] 292 
sntin Total decrease in family liabilities_.------- 52.94 | 37.72 | 40.72 | 30.11 | 24.89 | 80.03 | 29. 46 
¢ t 
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Table 9.—Families Reporting Decrease in Assets or Increase in Liat 
5 Pennsylvania Cities, 1933-35 











| Philadelphia | Pittsburgh 


Scran- |J 
| ton 


lw hite| Negro | White 


abueta tial aa 
<7 





| Negro | White 





Number of families studied 
Number of families reporting decrease in assets | 
and/or increase in liabilities: 
Decrease in family assets: 
Reduction in cash: 
On hand 
In checking account 
In savings account 
Sale of— 
Real estate, including real estate mort- | 





4 
Building and loan shares 
Stocks and bonds 


Other pro 
Insurance policies and annuities: 
Surrender of insurance policy 
Settlement of life insurance and/or en- 
0 rs 
Reduction in outstanding loans to others. 
Increase in family liabilities: 
Mortgage on own home 
Other mortgages 
Debts payable to banks 
Debts payable to insurance companies 
Debts payable to small-loan companies 
es payable to firms selling on installment | 
plan: 
Automobiles 
Other goods 
Debt. payable to individuals 
RN 
Average amount of decrease in assets and/ lor inc re ase 
in liabilities per family: 
Decrease in family assets: 
Reduction in cash: 
On hand 
In checking account 
In savings account 
Sale of— 
Real estate, including real estate mort- 





gag 
Building and loan shares 
Stocks and bonds 





Other property 
Insurance policies and annuities: 
Surrender of insurance policy 
Settlement of life insurance and/or en- | 
dowment policy..........---.-- --| 16. 
Reduction in outstanding loans toothers.| 1.89 


Total decrease in family ete. Sa 60 | 19.82 I ‘72 85 





Increase in family liabilities: 
Mortgage on own home q a 6. 16 
Other mortgages a 
Debts payable to banks ‘ 5 . 69 
Debts payable to insurance companies 3. . 05 
Debts payable to small-loan companies | 5. a 3. 89 
Debts payable to firms selling on install- | 

ment plan: ; 
Automobiles 3 | 6.25 : ‘ 2. 38 

15.44 | 13.12 | 25. .79 | 18.37 

Debts payable to individuals 12.32 | 4.17 : . 62 | 11.89 

Other debts 16. 86 | 23. 96 | 19. 07 


Total increase in liabilities 67.71 | 64. 52 . 85 69. 74 
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Changes in Cost of Living in the United States, 
k March 15, 1937 


[VING costs for families of wage earners and lower-salaried workers 
in 32 large cities of the United States averaged 1.7 percent higher 
on March 15, 1937, than on December 15, 1936. 

Each of the six groups of items included in the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics’ Indexes of the cost of goods purchased by wage earners and 
jower-salaried workers increased in cost during the quarter ending 

iMaMarch 15, 1937. The largest advances occurred in the cost of food 
snd housefurnishing goods. 

The March 15 index for the 32 cities combined, based on costs in 
\923-25 as 100, was 83.8, as compared with 82.4 on December 15, 1936. 
(osts on March 15, 1937, were 3.9 percent higher than on April 15, 
1936, and 12.5 percent higher than at the low point of June 1933. 
They were still 15.9 percent below the level of December 1929. 

Each of the 32 cities covered by the Bureau reported inereomnp in 
sts during the quarter ending March 15, 1937. The largest rise 3.6 
percent, was noted in Los Angeles, but three other cities, Birmingham, 
Portland, Oregon, and Seattle reported advances of as much as 3.0 
percent. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of the cost of food, which 
presents a larger proportion of expenditure than that for any other 
yroup of items, was 2.9 percent higher at the end of the quarter than 
1 December 15, 1936. Increases in the price of fresh fruits and 
egetables were the most important factors in the advance. Of the 32 
ities for which indexes of the cost of all goods purchased by families of 
age earners and lower-salaried workers are prepared, all but two 
rported increases in food costs. In those two, Washington, D. C., 
ud Jacksonville, Fla., declines of 0.3 percent were noted. In both of 
these cities, the lower price of eggs, usual at this season and noted in 
uch of the 32 cities, more than offset the higher cost of fresh fruits and 
egetables. The greatest advances in food costs appeared in cities on 
the Pacific coast. Three of them reported food costs over 7 percent 
igher on March 15, 1937, than on December 15, 1936—Los Angeles, 
'3 percent, Portland, Oreg., 7.9 percent and Seattle, 7.7 percent. 
indexes for Kansas City and Cincinnati also reflect greatly increased 
vod costs during this quarter, 5.6 and 5.2 percent, respectively. 

Clothing costs went up in each of the 32 cities. On the average, the 
se in the cost of this group of items was 1.7 percent, ranging from 0.4 
etcent in Portland, Maine, to 3.0 percent in Cleveland and 4.2 percent 
1 Birmingham. Prices of men’s and boys’ suits, shoes, and shirts, 
id women’s shoes, hose, silk dresses, and slips were higher in most 
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cities. In Birmingham, the increase was due to a genera! rise ;, 
clothing costs, as well as to a 2 percent State retail sales ta, which 
went into effect on March 1 of this year. 

Rental costs continued the upward movement noted during the Jag 
2 years, with an average increase of 0.7 percent reported for the 39 
cities. This increase reflected advances in all but 4 of the 32 citie 
Three cities reported increases in rental costs of more than 2 percent— 
Los Angeles, 4.4 percent, and Birmingham and Cleveland, each 9» 
percent. 

Fuel and light costs changed little in most of the cities. The average 
increase for the 32 cities combined was 0.3 percent. Eighteen cities 
reported advances, 10 declines, and 4 reported nochange. The larges 
increase—3.0 percent in Cincinnati—was the result of a rise in the cos 
of bituminous coal. In most of the cities reporting declines, on); 
slight decreases were noted, except in Scranton, where seasonal 
lowered costs of anthracite and a decline in electricity rates cause 
the fuel and light index to drop 7.4 percent between December and 
March. 

Housefurnishing goods, which advanced in cost more than any othe: 
group, showed an average rise of 4.9 percent in the 32 cities. Even 
city reported an advance, the rise reaching 7.4 percent in Houston, 
percent in Buffalo, and 7.2 percent in Cincinnati. Increases occurre 
in the cost of almost all the items covered, but particularly rugs, stoves, 
and suites of furniture. 

Twenty-seven of the thirty-two cities reported advances in thie cos 
of miscellaneous items. Most of the increases were slight, with th 
largest, 2.9 percent, reported for Jacksonville, where the cost 0 
laundry service, haircuts, and cigars and cigarettes were higher thal 
on December 15. 

The cost-of-living indexes presented here show changes in thie cost 
of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers fro 
time to time in each of the 32 large cities covered by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, but they do not measure differences in the cost ol 
these goods from city to city. There are serious technical difficultie 
in determining the cost of the same level of living from one part ol 
the country to another. No satisfactory techniques have Deel 
developed for measuring differences in such costs from large to small 
cities or from cities to rural communities. In large cities with simila 
climate, comparisons are possible with the use of standard specifica 
tions, but such studies, because of their great expense, are beyond 
the present resources of this Bureau. 

In pricing for the Bureau’s indexes, the type of goods priced hia 
been varied from city to city in conformity with the purchasing habit 
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of moderate-income families in each city where prices are secured. 
vhicil Accordingly, although in any one city the kind and quality of goods 
priced are held constant from year to year insofar as possible, dif- 

e lasfm {erences between the indexes of the various cities at any particular 
he 39m date are due entirely to differences in the rate of change of living costs 
‘ities min each city. Similarly, the differences in the average costs from which 
ent—Mmgthe indexes are computed in different cities may be due to varying 
| olfMctandards and purchasing habits in these cities as well as to varying 

prices for goods of given grades. 

eracam Thus, even though these series furnish no information as to dif- 
citiedmm ferences in absolute cost in dollars among the 32 cities, the indexes 
rvestimfor the various cities may be used to indicate comparative rate of 
e costfmchange in the cost of goods purchased by families of wage earners 

onlvond lower-salaried workers. For example, the index of the cost of all 

‘nallyaitems purchased by this group was 78.7 for Birmingham in March 
ausedan 937, on the 1923-25 base; that for Washington was 87.8. In other 
r andamwords, in March 1937 costs in Birmingham were considerably lower, 

as compared with 1923-25 costs in that city, than were costs in 
other Washington, as compared with 1923-25 costs in the latter city. 
Every The indexes are constructed by pricing, from time to time, a list 
n, 7.3Mgof the goods most important in the spending of families of wage 
‘urredammearners and lower-salaried workers, as shown by the Bureau’s study 
tovesfmo! the expenditures of 12,096 families in 1917-19.' In the construc- 

tion of the index, price changes, noted from period to period, are 
weighted according to the importance of these items in family spend- 
ing, as shown by that study. A new Nation-wide study, now under 
way, will provide weights more nearly approximating present-day 
consumption. The field work for this study is completed, and the 
data secured are now being tabulated and analyzed. 
Pending this basic revision in weights, several important revisions 
in method have been incorporated in the indexes beginning with the 
March 15, 1935, period. The food and all-items indexes, as well as 
the indexes for the 32 cities combined, have been revised back to 
the base years.2 The pamphlets containing data for July 15, 1935, 
uid December 15, 1936, together with the current report, present 
complete revised series. 

The prices used in the construction of the food indexes are taken 
om retail-price quotations secured in 51 cities. Beginning with 
the year 1935, they cover 84 articles, instead of 42 as in the past. 
for all goods and services other than food and fuel and ‘light, prices 
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‘The results of this study were published in the Bureau’s "Bull. No. 357 


' For details of this revision, see the article which appeared in the September 1935 Monthly Labor Review, 
Revision of Index of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried W orkers. 
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have been secured in 32 cities. Prices of the items included 
food and fuel and light indexes are obtained by mail, all ot 
personal visits of representatives of the Bureau. 


Changes in Cost of Living, March 1937 


PERCENTAGE changes in the cost of goods purchased by wage carne 
and lower-salaried workers in 32 large cities of the United States 
December 15, 1936, to March 15, 1937, are shown in table 1. 


Table 1.—Percentage Change from Dec. 15, 1936, to Mar. 15, 1937, in Cost , 
Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers 


| tress | House- 
City | All items | Food | Clothing Rent | ~~ furnish 
Ing good 


Average: 32 large cities.___- 


40.3 | 


1 
ad 


New England: 
Boston_._- +1,.2 | 
Portland, Maine (3) 

Middle Atlantic: 
Buffalo......... 


Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

I ee 
East North Central: 


~o 
— 


—1.! 
(*) 
+1. 


OSS” aaa 2 
J SE Se oe 
0” = 
Indianapolis 

West North Central: 
| a 
DEMMGOMONS. ...n0<<s-<occe- 
St. Louis 

South Atlantic: 


te+t+ +++++ 


++ +4+° =e 
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Don 


Baltimore 
Jacksonville 
Norfolk - -- 
Richmond 
Savannah_____.--_- 
Washington, D.C 

East South Central: 
Birmingham 
EES PE SEE 
Mobile 

West South Central: 








wowoar-waor 
wren www ww 


7s 
8 30 8 
+6 +++I1+ 


~ 
- 
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New Orleans 

Mountain: 
a ey 

Pacific: 
ON Se ee 
Portland, Oreg 
San Francisco 
Seattle 


- non 
+ +2 
~] 























1 Covers 51 cities. 

? Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
3 No change. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


Percentage changes in the cost of goods purchased by wage earner 
and lower-salaried workers from peak points, from the low point Juné 
1933, and from April 15, 1936, to March 15, 1937, in 32 cities ar 
presented in table 2. 
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| thei Table 2.—Percentage Change in Cost of all Goods Purchased by Wage Earners 
Ji and Lower-Salaried Workers for Specified Periods 



































~*~ by = ———— 
Percentage decrease Percentage increase 
from— from— 
City 
June 1920 | Dec. 1929 | June 1933 = i, 
a to Mar. 15, | to Mar. 15, | to Mar. 15, Mar. 15 
Mers 1937 1937 1937 - 
1937 
ates 
ee ee. | ae 2 eee 30.9 15.9 12.5 3.9 
New England: 
ost of Boston_...--- ee eS a 2 ae nee 30.9 16.9 9.9 1.9 
I an vadinnadshde-deunbithdebedli-asaos 31.1 13.8 10.1 2.2 
Middle Atlantic: 
SS a  <  C  e ae ee Ree 29.9 16. 5 10.8 3.8 
ER inckncsinlyookche ties Wik Widiiabaws 28.0 16. 1 9.0 2.5 
RIE Se, ERE Tw Se. SE 29.8 16.5 11.3 2.6 
i cciscnnocnnastecen Mksethncctbilthchens 31.8 18. 1 12.2 3.9 
SE icienanconscecacctiinsthessdoahesthasene 30. 9 17.3 10.8 2.7 
East North Central: 
OS saith hi iinshes 31.6 19.8 13.1 4.9 
40.5 a aici snininaicinansipttin tiedadok dead 29. 5 15.1 13. 2 5.0 
Ns cnacncssncanesscaenciindie teh tidhchtee 29.1 12.6 13.8 4.6 
ET nnhcenk-macunasceksGtobteddiledinae 36.2 16. 5 23. 2 5.0 
SE inndadupenecouceboicoet th dd-didsudkans 34.5 15.2 14.4 5.4 
+ 4 West North Central: 
AAAI NG ipl 35.6 12.8 11.5 5.8 
ESE Ee } { 29. 2 12.3 16.3 6.1 
PE cttcadansescccckcncnotefeds shit teesates 32.0 16.6 12.8 4.1 
-4 South Atlantic: 
I ee BS Re 37.0 15.4 15.5 4.3 
—.§ i itnccntcvtmaatcccoesuawetnckh a. oo 28. 0 13.5 11.9 2.3 
SE iidncccacnaansesnacniigiest Musicale 34.4 15. 2 14.3 3.8 
“8 SE bttissénasnsinsantckscaghase tear sue 33.8 13.9 14.0 3.3 
TE SAE ESS $e a 31.3 12.3 14.3 4.4 
: la EER EM aR: 36.8 17.2 9.6 3.0 
CE, Gl sw seiven alliemenaen 28. 4 11.3 12.4 2.7 
2B East South Central: 
AE SEE ae,” ° ee 37.9 18. 1 17.1 6.5 
1.0 Sie cccmonchabssciishenascliilann chase 33.0 14.4 13.2 4.4 
+18 anh hnnchelees allitiicsendeaes 33.9 17.2 12.4 3.9 
+9 West South Central: 
TES TOE A AES TESS oat 32.6 15.6 16. 2 4.7 
I dnne a netitinnnnindmsncteadtiadidan 28. 4 15.1 11.4 3.9 
Mountain: 
29 SS  -27 F :t ine Pen 32.1 12.0 14.2 4.8 
Pacific: 
ee 2 mre,” 28. 1 15.1 14.3 6.8 
TEER LEA I EY 33.4 11.3 16.9 5.2 
cn onc cnancepinakadlenntlamsstaatitecastll 26.7 13. 5 10.3 3.4 
Si itibece ceeds dnnahuctadsndleds hl. Beale, dade 30. 6 12.4 11.7 5.0 
a Indexes of Cost of Living, by Cities 
InDExEs of the average cost of goods purchased by families of wage 
earners and lower-salaried workers are constructed, for each of the 32 
‘gg “ties surveyed, and for these cities combined, using an average of the 
years 1923-25 as the base. These indexes from 1913 through March 
1), 1937, are shown in table 3. The accompanying chart presents 
these data in graphic form. 
arner 
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Table 3,.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower- 
Salaried Workers in 32 Large Cities Combined, 1913 through Mar. 15, 1937 





[Average 1923-25= 100] 











| 
| | 








¢ House- % 
Date Allitems| Food! | Clothing| Rent F —— | furnish- i — 
ight | ing goods| ‘7°? 
13 A Ver Ag@.-------------- 57.4 63.1 | 55.7 | 61.4 | 53.9 | 47.7 | 50.1 
114~—December -- 58.9 66.3 | 56.3 | 61.4 | 54. 5 49.6 | 51.6 
\/5—December- - . ve 60. 1 66.3 | 58.3 | 62.3 | 54.5 52.8 | 53.9 
16 December. _ 66.9 79.5 | 66.9 62.8 | 58.5 61.0 56.8 
\\7—-Deee mber.-.- ws 79.4 99. 1 | 83. 1 61. 5 | 66. 9 71.8 70.4 
18 ~Decem ber : 95.8 118.2 118.9 64.7 78.7 97.8 81.9 
\19—June - - 93.2 | 117.3 | 128.8 67.3 77.8 104. 0 84.3 
December-.- -- - 109. 8 | 126. 4 | 159. 5 |} 73.1 | 82. 6 123. 0 92.9 
yo—June- --- 121.2 146. 1 168. 6 79.4 91.3 137.0 99. 2 
December. 112.2 115.7 | 151.0 87.5 103. 7 132.8 103. 2 
yi—May- : 102. 8 95.8 129. 8 92.7 98. 4 114.3 | 103. 2 
September : 101.7 102. 1 | 112.2 93. 3 98.2 | 103. 2 | 102. 5 
December 100. 3 99.7 107.2 94.8 | 99. 1 100. 4 102. 0 
March. . 96. 8 93. 5 102. 4 94.6 | 96. 3 95. 0 100. 4 
June..-.- 97.0 95.6 | 100. 4 95. 0 95. 9 93. 2 99. 5 
September 96.4 | 93. 3° | 99. 3 95.2 100. 9 93. 4 99. 2 
December 97.7 96. 7 99. 4 | 95.8 | 102. 2 96. 3 | 98. 9 
3—March. . 97.6 04.6 100. 8 | 96.3 | 101.5 100.7 | 99. 0 
June. ..- 98.6 | 97.2 | 101. 1 | 97.3 | 98.7 | 102. 8 99. 1 
September 100.1 | 100. 6 | 101.9 98. 2 99.8 | 102.9 99. 6 
December -- 100, 2 | 99. 5 101.8 99. 7 | 101.1 | 102.9 100. 0 
| 
4—March- . 99. 0 95.9 | 101.5 100.2 | 99.9 | 102. 1 | 99.7 
June..- 98. 9 96.0 | 100. 6 101.3 97. 6 99. 4 99. 8 
September , 99. 2 97.3 | 99. 5 101.4 | 98. 9 | 98. 6 | 99. 8 
December 100. 0 99. 5 gs. 9 101.7 99. 5 | 99. 1 100. 2 
June. , 101. 4 104. 2 | 98. 5 | 101.4 | 97.9 | 97.9 | 100.8 
December 104.0 111.1 97.9 101.3 105.8 97.8 101. 1 
| 
26—June...----- 102. 5 108. 9 | 97. 1 100. 4 100.0 | 95.8 | 101.0 
December 102.3 108. 1 96. 2 100. 0 103. 4 | 94.7 | 101.4 
i—June..--.--- 101.9 108. 7 95.3 99. 0 99. 4 93.4 101.7 
December 100. 4 104.7 94. 0 97.9 100. 6 | 93.0 | 102. 1 
—June.-.- 99. 2 102. 5 | 93.8 | 96. 5 97.7 91.1 | 102. 1 
December 99. 4 103. 2 93.3 | 95. 5 99. 7 90.5 | 102. 8 
} | } 
9—June....- 99. 1 103. 7 92.8 94.3 97.0 90. 2 103. 0 
December. - - eo 99. 6 105. 7 92. 2 93. 3 99. 1 89. 9 103. 4 
1990—June....-..-- ‘ 97.7 101.2 | 91.5 92.0 95.9 88.8 103. 7 
December... - - 93.8 92.1 | 88.1 | 90.1 | 98. 1 85. 1 103. 4 
1Wi—June........-- : 88.3 80. 6 83.4 7.3 | 93.7 | 79.3 | 102.8 
December . 85.1 | 76. 2 77.6 | 83.9 | 95.3 74.9 101.8 
| | | | 
1%32—June. - -. D cannl 79. 7 | 67.6 73. 5 78. 5 | 88.8 | 68.4 100. 4 
December - 76.6 | 64.7 69. 5 | 72.7 | 89.8 | 65. 6 | 98. 8 
1%93—June.....-- ! 74.5 64.9 68.4 | 66.8 | 84.9 65.8 | 96. 4 
December 77.2 69. 6 76. 2 | 63.9 | 90.0 | 73. 5 96.8 
4—June. -..-. 78.4 | 73.4 77.9| 62.7 87.7| 75.0 96. 6 
Nov. 15... 79.1 | 75.3 | 77.8. | 62.7 | 89. 0 75.5 96.7 
| 
1985—Mar. 15... - 90.61 79.8) 780} 626| 8.3 76.0 96.8 
TE TS 80.4 | 80. 2 77.8 | 62. 7 84.9 76.2 96.7 
Oct. 18...... i 80.7 | 80. 2 78.0 63.3 87.7 77.0 96. 6 
8 Se 81.3 | 81.6 78.3 63. 5 88.3 77.0 96. 6 
Apr. 15....- ee 80. 6 79.4 78. 6 63.7 88. 0 77.3 | 96. 5 
July 15...... a. ae | 820] 840 78.4 64.2 96.1 | 77.5 | 96. 4 
CE 82. 4 | 84.3 78.6 64. 6 87.4 78.2 96. 5 
| > See epee 82.4 | 82.9 79.6 65.4 87.8 | 79.2 96.8 
ae, 83. 8 85.4 | 81.0 65.9 | 88.1 | 83. 1 97.3 











‘Covers 51 cities since June 1920. 


The indexes of the cost of goods purchased by wage earners and 
lower-salaried workers prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
show relative costs as of particular dates. For various purposes, 
however, it is often necessary to have estimates of annual average 
indexes, These estimates are, therefore, presented in table 4, for 32 
tities combined, from 1914 through 1936. The annual average in- 
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dexes have been computed as follows: The annual average food inde, 
is an average of the indexes falling within each year; the annual 
average indexes for clothing, rent, fuel and light, housefurnishing 
goods, and miscellaneous items are indexes of the weighted average 
of the aggregates for each pricing period affecting the year, the 
weights representing the relative importance of each pricing period. 
When these goods were priced only twice a year, in June and again 
in December, it is evident that prices in December of the previous 
year were more indicative of prices in the next month, January, 
even though it fell in a new year, than were the prices of the suc. 
ceeding June. Therefore, cost in December of the preceding yea #" 
and of June and December of the given year are all considered i, 
arriving at an average cost for the year. The relative importance : 
of each of these prices is expressed for December of the previous year | 
by 2%; for June of the given year by 6; and for December of the given : 
year by 3%. In computing the annual average for the year 1936, 
when indexes were computed at five dates, the weights are as follows: : 
October 15, 1935, weight 1; periods in 1936, weight January 15, 47: | 
April 15, 72; July 15, 60; September 15, 60; December 15, 47; and 
March 15, 1937, weight 1. Weights for years in which pricing was 
done at other intervals will be furnished on request. 





Table 4.—Estimated ' Annual Average Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by 


Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers in 32 Large Cities Combined, 1914 
Through 1936 





[Average 1923-25= 100] 


















































7 House- 
Year Allitems| Food? | Clothing Rent .- furnish- Mis a 
ight ing goods| “~~” Wes 
ie ee ee 58.5 65.3 56. 1 61.4 54.3 49.0 M 
PRS Sea 59. 5 66.3 57.4 61.9 54.5 51.3 , 
en ee a tho 63.8 73.4 62.9 62. 6 56. 6 57. 2 : 
isin an didediedlinnnien 73.7 90. 1 75.6 62. 1 63.0 66.9 64 
CG aS ae 88. 2 109. 4 102. 5 63. 2 73.3 85. 9 
Ee a oy 101. 1 120. 2 135.7 68. 4 79. 4 | 108. 2 a 
Be lic: Soci 5 116.2} 133.1 161.6 | 80. 4 93.1] 132.8 WwW 
1921_. 103.6 | 101.6 124. 4 | 92.4 99.3) 1118 102.8 
BE Ee RS rar 97. 2 | 95.0 101.0 95. 1 98. 6 94.8 yw 
1923__ 99.0 97.9 101. 2 | 97.5 100. 3 101.8 W 
ES eS 99.2 96.9 100.4} 101.0 99.1 100. 1 99.9 
cists cak shy tincincaebiailinnats 101.8 105. 0 98.4) 101.5 100. 6 98. 1 100.8 
RIP 6a eR 102. 6 108. 5 97.0 100. 5 102. 2 95.9 
LTA ALEGRE 100. 6 104.5 | 95. 1 98.9 | 100.6 93. 6 ( 
Ti cninchvctediasttchenesmaaill 99. 5 103. 3 | 93.7 96. 5 | 98.9 | 91.3 b 
Sr tiss6sscccumeeeseteeeies 99. 5 104.7 | 92.7 94.3 98. 2 90. 2 103. | 
IN issn sandeieainiaieniinedl 97.0 99. 6 | 90.7 91.7 97.2 87.9 03.5 Ue 
1931__ 88. 6 82. 0 82.7 86. 9 95. 1 79. 2 102.1 I 
SRR 79.8 68.3 73.2 78.0 90. 4 68.9 100.2 mt 
tise sicettt issngdeteanee 75.8 66. 4 70.9 67.2 87.4 68. 0 97. 1) 
ES ae ee oe ee 78. 6 74.0 77.5 62.9 88. 6 74.9 » 
en Sr ere 80.7 80. 4 77.9 62.9 87.5 76. 4 wi. eee 
I sainkhcscdnndaiidabiisltncte 81.6 82. 1 78.7 64.2 87.5 77.8 96.5 
4 
| For explanation of method used, see above. L 


2 Covers 51 cities since 1921. 
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Table 5 presents March 15, 1937, indexes of living costs for families 
{wage earners and lower-salaried workers based on average costs in 
the years 1923-25 as 100, for each of the 32 cities, by groups of items. 


able 5. Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower- 
Salaried Workers, by Groups of Items, Mar. 15, 1937 


[Average 1923-25= 100] 











- : House- mane 
) Allitenis Food Clothing Rent | F on ene furnish- ae 
B ing goods| ™ x 


erage: 32 large cities 


‘ow England: 
Boston - 
Portland, Maine. 
fiddle Atlantic: 
Buffalo 


Philadelphia - 
Pittsburgh. - - - 
Scranton , 
fast North Central: 
Chicago... .-. 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland.......- 
Detroit... — 
Indianapolis_____- 
st North Central: 
Kansas City. - 
Minneapolis - - 
St. Louis 
h Atlantie: 
Atlanta... - 
Baltimore._.. , 
Jacksonville... __- 
Norfolk... - ead 
Richmond. - - 
Savannah : 
Washington, D. C__. 
st South Central: 
Birmingham. -. 
Memphis... - 
Mobile____- 
st South Central: 
Houston... 
New Orleans 
fountain 
Denver 
cific 
Los Angeles 
Portland, Oreg 
San Francisco_- 
Seattle......_- 


y * G) 4 
“IWDAWsIW © a+. S 


ono 


na © 





Covers 51 cities. 

‘Cleveland housefurnishing goods index for Dec. 15, 1936, corrected from 76.1 to 76.5. 
Memphis food index for Dee. 15, 1936, corrected from 81.5 to 81.6 

‘New Orleans fuel and light index for Dec. 15, 1936, corrected from 77.0 to 77.6. 


Table 6 presents indexes of the cost of all goods purchased by wage 
farmers and lower-salaried workers in each of the 32 cities, for each 
ite from June 1926 through March 15, 1937, on the 1923-25 base. 
ltis planned to publish these indexes for each group ot items in each 
December report, and to publish only the indexes of the cost of all 


foods in the March, June, and September reports. If indexes by 


soups of items are needed for any one of the 32 cities, the Bureau of 
labor Statistics will be glad to furnish them. 
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Table 6.—Indexes of Cost of all Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and | 
Salaried Workers in Each of 32 Cities, June 1926 Through Mar. 15, 


[Average 1923-25= 100] 
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Table 6.—Indexes of Cost of all Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower- 


Salaried Workers in Each of 32 Cities, June 1926 Through Mar. 15, 1937— 
Continued 


[Average 1923-25 = 100) 




































































: , East South 
South Atlantic—Continued Central 
Date 
Balti- | Jackson-| Nor- Rich- | Savan- a Birming-| Mem- 
more ville folk mond nah LY c ‘ ham phis 
ES ee 103. 4 1€9. 0 101.7 104. 7 102. 4 103. 2 103.0 100. 8 
in tg 102. 5 107.7 101.4 102. 9 101.6 102. 5 102. 1 100.0 
eR cROM a idinnssddedes 102. 1 104.8 102.3 103.0 101.1 100. 5 100. 7 99.9 
a ners -| 100.1 102. 0 100.3 99.7 100.0 99.5 100. 0 97.1 
tt i i adadheuaitids | 100.1 98.7 99.6 100. 0 99. 2 99.1 98. 2 96. 5 
December.........--- | =6©99. 1 98. 2 99.9 98. 5 99.8 98.6 97.5 97.0 
929—June..--------- nde | 99.7 97.2} 99.7 97.7 99.0 99.0 96.9 97.1 
December......-.-- ..-| 100.5 96.1 | 100.6 98.6 98.9 98.9 96. 1 96.7 
a oo a | 99.5 94.1 | 98.8 98. 1 96.9 97.4 94.2 96.0 
December. ......-..--- | 96.8 90. 6 95.4 93.5 93. 2 94.7 89.3 91.3 
«Se Gl aa 90.8 85.4 89.8 88. 2 89.3 89. 6 80. 7 85. 3 
December........-..-- | 87.9) 81.2 86.2 | 85.6 84.3 87.0 76.9 82. 1 
| | 
i Me 82.7| 76.3 81.2 80.3 79.1 82.0 70.9 77.0 
December ........-.--- | 79.9] 73.5 78.7 77.1 76.7 79.1 68. 5 73.8 
~~ SSS eee ht Saar eo 22 75.9 75.7 74.6 78.1 67.2 73.1 
December. ..........-- | 814 75.5 | 80.9 79.9 78.3 81.8 70.2 76.1 
Se 2 aa | §2.6| 76.6 | 82. 5 80.9 78.9 83.0 71.0 77.0 
Dies einen ones | 9 77.2 82.9 81.7 79.4 83.9 73.4 78.8 
1935—Mar. 15....--- ae 83. 9 77.8 83.9 82.9 80.0 85.3 73.6 79.5 
a 84. 5 | 78.6 83.5 82.7 80.3 85. 6 74.1 78.6 
2 ¢ Ui 849] 78.9 84.1 83.6 81.2 86.3 75.3 78.7 
S| Gs SR 85. 6 79.4 84.9 83. 6 81.2|} 86.7 75.0 79.4 
“S _ §90ste eum 85.0 78.5 83.7 82.8 79.4) 85.5 73.9 79.3 
“Ss {Ue 86. 0 80, 2 84.8 84.3 80.7} 87.0} 76.0 80. 5 
“| gue 86.4) 80.1 85. 2 85. 5 81.0 87.4 76.5 81.1 
“* goa 86.4 80. 4 85.7 86.0) 811 87.6 76.4 81.5 
. = S’ eae 87.0, 81.5 86. 5 86. 5 81.8 87.8 | 78.7 82.8 
— . ‘ . - 
Sout West Sout Moun- — 
Central Central tain Pacific 
—Contd. 
Date | 
7 Port- San 
Mobile | Houston) ona Denver | , 18 land, Fran- ; Seattle 
rleans Angeles Oreg. ciseo 
| 
ae | 103.8 99.9 100. 0 101.2 96.7 99.4 101. 1 101, 2 
December. ........___- 104.0 100. 4 101.0 100, 2 96.9 99. 1 101.3 100. 6 
ee 103. 6 98.3 101.2 100.7 97.0 98.9 101. 5 101.6 
December....._._____- | 102.4 98. 6 99.9 96.4 95.5 97.3 100. 6 98.8 
eee... | 101.4 | 96.7 98.8 95.9 93. 2 95.7 99. 6 98.4 
December.......____- | 101.8) 97.6 99. 6 96.3 95. 1 96.3 100.9 98.6 
19200—June...................| 101.0] 97.4 98.3 96.6 94.1 95.1 100. 1 99.2 
December.........___. | 401.6 98. 6 98.9 96.7 94.0 95.8 100. 4 99.6 
a eT 96.1 96.7 95.5 91.7 95.0 98.3 98.8 
De ipa | 95.5 91.3 92.6 91.1 88.1 | 89.6 95.0 93.4 
«(eae 88.9 86.0 85.1 | 86.5 82.4 | 85.5 89.8 90. 4 
December .........__-. 85.3 83. 4 84.5 82.9 80.7 82.9 86.9 87.3 
1992—June................-- 79.1 76.2 79.3 78.2 75.5 77.4 82.4 82.0 
December. ........._-- 77.0 72.2 77.6 75.5 73.1 75.2 80.7 78.6 
Mo—Jume...........-..---- 74.9 71.6 75.4 74.5 69.8 72.7 78.7 78. 1 
December.........___. 79.2 75.5 79.1 76.1 72.5 74.4 81.8 79.2 
an, ARE 79.1| 75.8 79.1 77.8 72.1 75.5 82.5 79.6 
SR os wee Cod xe 81.0 78.3 81.0 79.0 74.2 77.5 84.5 80.9 
5—Mar. 16...............| 82. 2 79.3 82.0 81.2 75.5 78.8 84.8 82. 2 
| Sp rae 81.7 78.3 81.9 81.2 74.6 78.8 83. 2 82.3 
_ . tape ng | g21 79.4 81.4 80.8 74.8 79.3 84.0 $2. 2 
=. | ~~ aaa | Ly 80.3 81.7 81.5 75.4 80.7 84.5 83. 6 
2 pa 81.0 79.5 80. 8 81.1 74.7 80.8 84.0 83. 2 
, ~'eipeene 82.7 80.9 82. 2 83.0 75.2 82.0 84. 5 84.1 
lang 82. 2 81.5 82. 6 83. 4 76.3 81.9 84.8 84.5 
——  *  Seapaie le 82. 1 81.9 83.0 83.1 77.1 82. 5 84.9 84.8 
| CRRA 84.2) 83.2 84.0 85.0 79.8 85. 0 86.8 87.3 
nasties ' 
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Indexes on 1913 Base for the 32 Cities Combined 


INDExeEs of the average cost of goods purchased by fan 


wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 32 cities combined 


December 1914 through March 15, 1937, are presented in + 


The indexes presented in this table are based on average co 


1913 as 100, to provide comparability with figures prese) 
earlier pamphlets. 


Table 7.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and 
Salaried Workers in 32 Large Cities Combined, December 1914 Throu 
15, 1937 


[1913= 100] 





— _ - 
Naa House- 
Date All i, Food! | Clothing Rent Fuel and | furnish 


ing goods 





1914—-December__._.__.._._..____._. & .0 | ‘ .0 | 104. 0 
1915—December x: 5 | 1.0 | 110. 6 
1916—December_........_______ .0 | .0 | .3 | . 127 
1917—December 3 57. 1 1 | 24. 150. 6 
1918—December 205 


~J* 


onwnm 


~ 
— 


218. 0 
On7 
257 


287.‘ 
278. 3 
239. 7 
216. : 
210. 5 


COIDH Hs 


ow nce 





199 
195. 5 
195. 
201 
211 
215. 5 
215. 7 


215. 6 


ona 


oe 
— 


1923— March 





September__....._______- 


+ 
4) 
.3 
.6 
1] 
2] 
9 
8 
.0 
.0 
.3 
.0 
.8 
6 
7 


Nek oonour- 
aonorornwomw 
2OD KM OKA . 





1924— March 
/ Sa 
September. __-..__-- 
December-__._-._--- 





214 
208 
206. 7 
207. 


165. 
165. 


ao~ on oo +e 


aI © 
Corsi bo 
ow © tw 


onrwo 


165. 
165. 
163. 
162. 
161. 
159. 4 


157.2 
155. 5 
153. 5 
151.9 
149.8 
146.7 


142. 1 
136. 6 
127.8 
118. 4 
108. 7 157. 
104.0 166. 


102. 1 162. 
102. 0 165. 
101.8 165. 159 
102. 1 157. 159 
103. 1 162. 6 161. 


103. 3 163. 8 161. 
103. 7 163. 1 162 
143. 0 133. 1 104, 5 159. 6 162. 3 
143. 6 133. 7 105, 2 162, 0 163. 
143. 6 131.4 : 106. 5 ? 162.8 166. 0 


146. 0 135. 3 . 107.3 163. 3 174, 2 


205. : 
205 
200. { 
198. 6 
195. 
195. 


=—OoOao- 


191. 
189 
189. 
188. ¢ 
186. 
178. 


QS W ~31*1 tO Sos W-10 «1 
. . “yy wt . . . ms . 
of awon- SwNwa-- 
on 
-K$DWOoo- NON DO 


166. : 
156 
143. 
137. 5 
137. 
154 


148. 3 
138. 9 
133. 5 
129.8 
134. 6 


136. 6 
137.8 
140. 4 126. 
140. I 127. 
140. 7 127. 


141.7 129.4 
140. 6 125.8 


157. : 
158. 3 


-_ 
© 


_— oe oe CO Somme! 
oe oo Cor areoaew SCammowecr AaXeQrnwe 


KNOG He OO-10 NI@onows-l 























1 Covers 51 cities since June 1920. ? Corrected figure. 
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103. 


107.4 


140, 5 
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185.4 


205.8 
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Changes in Living Costs From December 1914 and December 1917 


Dara on changes in living costs from December 1914 for 19 cities 
and {rom December 1917 for the other 13 cities, to each subsequent 
pricing date through December 15, 1936, were presented in the reports 
on Changes in Cost of Living, July 15, 1935 (Serial No. R. 258), 
and December 15, 1936 (Serial No. R. 510). For the convenience 
of those who wish to use these series, brought up to date, the two 
following tables present changes in the cost of goods purchased by 
wage earners and lower-salaried workers from December 1914 for 
19 cities and from December 1917 for the other 13 cities, to March 
\5, 1937. Complete series are therefore available for all cities by 
reference to the July 15, 1935, and December 15, 1936, reports, to- 
vether with the current report. The data can, of course, be converted 
into index numbers on the December 1914 base for 19 cities and on 
the December 1917 base for the other cities by adding 100 to each 


figure representing an increase and by subtracting from 100 each 
figure representing a decrease. 


Table 8. Changes in Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower- 
Salaried Workers in 19 Large Cities, December 1914 to Mar. 15, 1937 








| Percentage increase or decrease over December 1914 in the cost of— 






































ray Fuel and| furnish- | Miscel 
; . , uel an urnish- iscel- 
Allitems| Food Clothing Rent light ing lensous 
goods 
New England: 
a ead +-40. 7 +19. 5 +63. 0 +11.9 +68. 9 +-98. 1 +86, 5 
Portland, Maine._______- +43. 4 +31.0 +42.7 —2.4 +70. 3 +100. 0 +94, 1 
Middle Atlantie: 
a +53. 5 +33. 8 +45.3 +18. 7 +114. 4 +98. 9 +100. 5 
New York....__- Ta ne +51.3 +30. 7 +62. 0 +24. 2 +73.3 +73. 0 +110.0 
Philadelphia.._..._________. +-46.7 +-30. 2 +41.0 +13. 1 +64. 4 +64. 9 +103. 7 
East North Central: 
0 Ee +42.4 +-39. 5 +26. 8 +4.7 +46. 7 +68. 3 +91. 1 
i = ise +55.3 +28. 5 +48. 4 +14.8 +146. 2 +77.2 +117.6 
eee eg | +50. 5 +34. 2 +44.4 +-26.9 +46. 5 +65. 9 +109.8 
South Atlantic: 
_ ——s & AES +54.3 4-39. 5 +-43.3 +24.3 +60. 4 +84. 0 +116.0 
Jacksonville..............__- +37.4 +15.9 +62. 7 —21.1 +53. 1 +94. 7 +84. 1 
Norfolk | ae eae : +49.3 +22. 8 +54. 6 +2.8 +66. 1 +72.4 +110.9 
<P as +27.5 +5.3 +49. 6 —12.4 +35. 8 +101. 6 +63. 0 
Washington, D. C_._______- +-40. 0 +32.3 +43. 5 +19. 2 +23. 2 +92. 0 +71.1 
East South Central: 
~ dai PERCE. +37. 2 +21.3 +-36.0 —9.4 +37.8 +86. 3 +87. 5 
West South Central: 
p aotee ee eso) ee +39. 7 +29. 5 +50. 6 —4.5 +8.9 +122.8 +79.8 
aciiic: 
ie Agee sk +43. 4 +-23. 6 +52.5 +.1 +17.5 +99. 9 +88. 5 
Portland, Oreg..........._- +34. 5 +29. 4 +30. 7 —16.8 +42. 1 +68. 9 +73. 7 
San Francisco...........__- +38.9 +-28. 0 +72. 1 —2.5 +-20. 2 +82. 0 +73. 6 
.— | a as +48.8 +30. 1 +53. 3 +7.9 +46. 8 +117.8 +89. 8 
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Table 9.—Changes in Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and | 
Salaried Workers in 13 Large Cities, December 1917 to Mar. 15, 15 


| Percentage increase or decrease over December 1917 in the 


Allitems; Food | Clothing 


| | H 
no ouse 
Rent Fuel and furnish- 


light ing goods 








Middle Atlantic: | | 
Pittsburgh 2.8 | 8 | +4.3 +5. 1 
he hee : ye e +20. 3 +19. | 

East North Central: 
Cincinnati : i ; -14.9{ +411. ; +15 
Indianapolis 2. + 12. —9, . ps 

West North Central: 
re .§ " ’ —10. ¥ —7, 7 
Minneapolis .6 2. 5. 3 —4.0 | 32. +9 
St. Louis . .6 3.2 | +1.7 | +13. 5 





—1. 3. +8. § 


—1. +28. : 

East South Central: 

Birmingham ; .6 | 2. 8 | : — 13. —5 

Memphis a3 .é B. 5 | —1.5 | . +10. 5 
West South Central: 

New Orleans 2.1 | “f . +11. 4) +16 
Mountain: 

Denver 5.6 3 | ’ +13. 2. +10. 6 











The indexes of living costs presented in this pamphlet can be con- 
verted to other bases. If indexes for any one of the 32 cities or for 
the cities combined, on bases other than those presented in this 
pamphlet, are desired, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C., will prepare them. 


Cost of Living in the United States and Certain 
Foreign Countries 


HE trend of cost of living in the United States and certain foreign 
countries for March, July, and October 1935; January, April, 
July, September, and December 1936; and March 1937 is shown in the 
following table. In cases where data for March 1937 are not available, 
the latest information is given and the month noted. The number 
of countries included varies according to the available information. 
A general index and indexes for the individual groups of items are 
presented for all countries shown with the exception of Australia, 
Ireland, the Netherlands, Peru, South Africa, and Yugoslavia. Four 
countries publish a general index and an index for food only. 
Caution should be observed in the use of the figures because 0! 
differences in the base periods, in the number and kind of articles 
included, and the number of localities represented. There are als0 
radical differences in the method of the construction and calculation 
of the indexes. 
The table shows the trend in the general cost of living and for the 
groups of food, clothing, fuel and light, and rent for the countries {0 
which such information is published in original sources. 
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Wer. Table 10.—Indexes of Cost of Living for Specified Periods for the United States 
and Certain Foreign Countries 
f United | Austra- Austria Chi Czecho- E ; 
NaugitrY ..c.casesenbe 5 lia (30 “ys ’ | Belgium | Canada 7hina, | 5} ovakia, stonia, 
-_ Coun States | towns) | Vienna | Shanghai Prague Tallin 
isce]- i ee i} = 
neous Food, | 
clothing 
’! Food, 
i. oe @othing,| Food, Food, ee Food, Food 
nth | ent, | clothing, | clothing,| Food, fuel . clothing, | thi , 
+39 § Commodities in- house- 1iscel- | fuel and | fuel and | clothing, ii nt. fuel and ,~ | _~ 
148.7 dated. ...stidémecke furnish- | A@neous | light, light, |fuel, rent,| £0" light, | “iene 
ing goods, | (in gen- rent, rent, sundries miscel- rent, alt etc 
+ 4.4 miscel- a sundries '| sundries laneous sundries ? —— 
é aneous 
sees janeous | 
ri \ p me eal | Pin 
Bureau | Federal | -~ Domin- | National 
419 Bureau . Seneines | Of Labor | ; : Bureau 
4 - Computing agency - | of Labor how — and poe ae — Bere fe of Statis- 
Statistics | SUS ane | Bice Social | TeAUcl | Som- | Statistics! tics 
” tatistics| Bureau | wrojfare | Statistics) mission 
1 99 4 | | 
| —— a = 
+36 1923-25 | 1923-27 July 91 x $098 = > July = 
: Base period......-.- =100 | =1,000 | 1914=100 1921 = 100 | 1926= 100 | 1926=100 | 1914 — "jo | 1913=100 
General: 
1935—March - - - - 80. 6 3 824 104 164. 7 78.8 104.8 83.3 87 
cOn- pe 80. 4 3 836 105 174.8 78.8 105. 2 86. 5 87 
October - - - | 80. 7 3 838 106 185. 5 80.3 103. 9 85. 5 93 
wr for 1936—January...| $1.3 3 838 106 | 187.4 80.5 | 111.0 86. 1 94 
April...... 80. 6 284] 104 183. 4 479.6 111.7 86. 2 97 
this July....-- | = 82.0 3 854 104 179. 6 80. 4 112.2 86. 1 99 
: . Septem ber. 82.4 3854 105 187.5 481.1 113. 5 85.7 100 
tates December - 82.4 3 860 105 194. 1 481.7 117.5 $72.1 101 
1057 —BRI oo og on 2-0 |---------- BP Rinne «csintie 82.0 | ee 103 
‘ood: | 
1935— March. -.-- 79.8 795 OS 130.8 69.5 85.7 76.7 76 
nigella 80. 2 812 102 143.8 69. 3 90.3 83. 5 7 
October - - - 80. 2 $27 103 159. 5 72.4 86.3 81.4 83 
1936—January -.. 81.6 812 102 161. 4 73.9 93.3 82.1 84 
) (< =a 79.4 815 9% 155. 3 71.0 97.9 82.1 87 
ae 84.0 825 100 149. 0 72.6 99.8 82.2 91 
Septem ber. 84.3 842 101 160, 2 75.1 102. 3 81.3 91 
December . 82.9 854 101 169. 0 75.3 106. 8 5 67.7 92 
" —— at  * >) ae Gh Sereredhans 75.7 |) ee 97 
‘ Liothing: 
reign 1935—Mareh. . - - (ae 157 206. 6 70.3 80.7 82.0 128 
; ; a ) ee 157 214. 1 69.9 77.9 83.0 131 
Apmil, October. - .  * 5 ees 157 215. 1 71.6 77.6 83. 2 135 
. 1936—January - iste lL,» ae 157 217.4 70. 6 84.0 83.2 135 
in the April...... | eae 157 218. 2 470.2 84.3 83.7 135 
c_ =e . & & |e ee Ss 157 219. 2 470.7 85.3 83.7 135 
lable, September. _) 4 aaa 157 220.7 $70.6 84. 3 83.7 135 
December. _ » ae 157 222.9 471.6 100.7 573.9 135 
mber 1937—Mareh . _ . . 3 |, jeememE ts i Se 72.6 _ * 5 ee 135 
Fuel and light: 
ation. 1935—March - - - - |} ee 109 149. 8 88.7 123.3 96. 2 54 
7 |. ae 109 155. 0 84.7 101.8 93.7 56 
is are October - - - A, See 109 154. 1 86.5 116.3 94.7 65 
; 1936—January -.- Bb Tiddcecsnne 109 160.0 87.2 137.6 94.5 73 
tralia, April... 90.0 1.1........ 109} 158.3 87.3 | 132.5 94. 5 79 
7 i ae he 108 161.9 85.8 127.4 92.0 76 
Four Septem ber. |) ERE 108 164. 5 86. 1 126.8 93. 4 75 
Decem ber - |, 7 ee 108 169. 6 86.7 127.0 $78.3 75 
ver 8? —Mareh....| 88.1 |--.------. |, ANT eee 2.5) MF 1.......... 75 
ise of \905-—Mareh . ... 62.6 et 31 200. 8 $0.3 111.4 45.7 112 
esha RS cccahi 1 6 1.4 111.4 45.7 112 
rticles October. . - % | epee 31 392. 0 82. 6 111.0 45.7 116 
1936—January ..- ME WBA de censee 33 391.9 82.6 111.0 45.7 116 
e also igen a so aaa 33 — 1 82.6 110.3 45.7 115 
: a De Pibeososcks 33 2. 6 83.8 109. 6 45.7 115 
lation September. | laa A 33 392. 9 83.8 109. G 45.7 125 
_ December. EE Ucesccuses 33 394. 0 84.9 109.0} $38.4 125 
1987—March. . . . ee Oe tsenuteens 84.9 Oy i - 125 
or the ; 
; 1 In schillings. ‘ Corrected figure. 
ies for ? Gold. + New gold parity. 





3 Quarter. 
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France, 
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Country--.-- .--| Finland | Paris Germany 
i | | 
| | Food Food 
| Food, | , Or a ‘ } yy 
’ ; | clothing, | © othing, | clothing, 
Commodities in- lel. li sht.| fuel and | fuel and 
RTE sasncnnase. jfuel,light,| “light, | light, 
rent, sun- |rent, sun- | 





taxes, etc. 


dries 


| rent, 
| dries | 


; 
| | Commis-| ,, 
eet Tigeo | Federal 
Ministry | sion for | Statisti- 
Computing agency--| of Social | study of | cal Bu- 














Affairs | cost of | reau 
| living , 
aer acc Tf; 
| January- | January 1913-14= 
Base period.........-| June June | 100 
| 1914= 100 | 1914= 100 | 
| | 
General: | 
1935—March-._-_-- 979.0 | 3 494 122. 2 
a 996. 0 | 3 469 124. 
October_...| 1,021.3 | 3 478 122 
1936—January --- 992. 4 3 486 124 
989. 0 3 497 | 124. 
July. . QRS, 4 3 504 | 125 
September_| 1,004.3 504 | 124. 
December.| 1,017.9 | 540 | 124. 
1937—March.....|_.___. cai | 126. 
Food: | 
1935—March...__| 884. | * 494 | 118.8 
ls 908. 9 | 3 466 122.9 
October. . - 947.1 3 48] 119 
1936—January - _- 904. 2 | 3 495 122. 
April__- 891. 2 3514 | 122. 
July- 891.7 | 3525} 124. 
September. 906. 4 3 525 | 122. 
December. 919.4 | 3 562 121. 
1967—Miarch.....}..........]}- 122. 
Clothing: | 
1935— March... 956.7 | 3 490 117.2 
RE, 956. 3 | 3 490 | 117.8 
October - _ - 959. 4 | 3 483 | 114.4 
1936—January -- 962.0 | 3 483 | 118.5 
April_____. 964. 4 | 3483 | 118.7 
[_ => 961.9 3 483 | 119.9 
September. 963. 1 2483 | 121.0 
December.  ' ye a. 124.2 
1937—March.._.-_- eet Cee, ae | 124. 5 
Fuel and light: | 
1935— March. .---- 922.3 3 592 | 127.6 
ae 913.4 3 533 | 124. 6 
October. __| 938. 6 3 551 126.8 
1936—January - --| 990. 9 3 548 127.1 
April__.._- | 1,083.6 3 530 | 126. 3 
July_......| 1,060.8 3 547 | 124.5 
September_| 1,093.9 3 547 125. 5 
December_| 1,148.5 |_..-- me 126.8 
19837—March...._|......._.. ..---| 126.6 
Rent: 
1935—March-._.-. 1, 082. 6 3 400 | 121.2 
| | rr 1,101.2 3 363 121.3 
October...| 1,101.2 3 363 121.3 
1936—January.__| 1,101.2 3 363 121.3 
April__.__- 1,101.2 $363 | 121.3 
SR 1, 101. 2 3363 | 121.3 
September.| 1, 140.0 3363 | 121.3 
December.} 1,140.0 |--.-.-.__- 121.3 
ee 3 











CWPWWwWaowe 


@eocococcre#we: 


Food, | Food, 
clothing, | clothing, 
fuel and | fuel and 

light, light, 

rent rent 

: 

Central F 
| Office of | industry 
Statistics _ 
, July 
1913= 100 1914= 100 
| 
89. 4 | 98 
92.8 101 
93.0 103 
95. 0 103 
96. 4 | 100 
95.1 | 101 
97.0 | 102 
97.7 102 
104 
78.2 | 89 
84.7 | 93 
84.2 44 
R58 96 
RRS 92 
85.8 | 93 
88.0 | 94 
| 88.5 | 95 
iss al 96 
| 101.7 | 114 
101.7 112 
| 108.6 112 | 
| 114.0 113 
114.6 111 
| 115. 0 111 
121.2 111 
| 123.9 111 
111 
133. 1 | 136 
132.7 136 
134. 6 136 
133. 3 128 
133.1 | 126 
133.3 | 126 
133. 5 | 126 
134. 4 | 126 
128 
86.3 | 158 
86.3 158 
86.3 | 158 
86.3 | 158 
86. 3 158 
86.3 | 158 
86.3 | 158 
86.3 158 





Table 10.—Indexes of Cost of Living for Specified Periods for 
and Certain Foreign Countries—-Continued 


| ‘ 
Hungary,| India, 


Budapest | Bombay | 





JUNE 





> 1937 















the Unit 
Italy 
Ireland Milan 
Food, | Food, 
| clothing, | clothing 
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Stat Table 10.—Indexes of Cost of Living for Specified Periods for the United States 
8 and Certain Foreign Countries—Continued 
Net or. New . Peru Soutb . Switzer- United Yugo- 
‘ite Country ------------- Norway Sooo : Sweden King- slavia, 
lands, Zealand Lima Africa land dom Beograd 
Hag 
. Food 
Food, Food, “ety Food, Food, 
: clothing, | clothing,| Food, a — clothing, | clothing,| Food, 
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‘Nene’ ME | 0 Od... cacceeee light, light, rent, ~—y a light, light, | fuel and 
“ rent, rent, sundries sundries taxation rent, rent, light 
sundries | sundries sundries sundries | sundries 
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Burea Computing @g@NCy--| “sictieg Statisti- | Investi- and Social Labor of Laber Bank 
of St Office cal Office| gations Statistics Welfare Office 
1926-30= July wT 1914= July June July ¥ 
Base period....------- 1,000 | 1914=100| 1913=100) 1 699 | 1914= 100] 1914= 100] 1914= 100 | 1926= 100 
General: 
1935—March-.--- 7 826 149 152 1, 157 3155 127 141 70. 7 
8 836 151 152 1, 156 3156 128 143 68. 0 
October 9 853 153 153 1, 146 3157 129 145 69.9 
1936—January - . 7 840 153 157 1, 157 3158 130 147 71.1 
April-_-_--- 10 856 155 158 1, 161 3158 130 144 70. 4 
_ RPE 8 870 155 160 1, 157 3 158 130 146 67.8 
September. 8 870 155 161 1, 153 11 157 130 147 68.8 
eg December 9 884 157 162 1, 162 12 158 132 151 70. 1 
fa 2 1937—M arch-.-- 7 900 MRE Se 71, 164 13 161 136 BE il scedtteie 
ft Food: 
1935—March ---- 819 135 148 1, 024 3 126 112 122 72. 6 
Sas 826 140 147 1, 019 3 129 115 126 71.0 
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n4 1936—January --- 841 142 154 1, 016 3132 118 131 73.6 
April_---- 845 145 155 1, 024 3134 119 126 73.0 
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C4 f 1937—March.-.---- 7916 MP icerocssand 7 1,004 13 137 129 iy Mae Se 
54g Clothing: 
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October - - - ® 825 145 i gy SHS 3 167 112 185 70. 7 
1936—January - -- 7 823 3146 | rer’ 3 168 112 185 72.1 
Bete...-.- 10 828 3146 og) MABE DES E, 3169 111 188 72. 1 
ee § 843 3 147 eee: 3 169 111 190 71.8 
September. § 843 3 147 a ee 1 169 111 190 70.6 
December . 9854 3 148 a ae 12 170 111 190 72.1 
1937—March...-. 7 884 yg ON et 13174 118 | _ ,» eee 
Fuel and light: 
1935—March ---.-.- 7 837 __ RRA ee 3 137 115 173 73.2 
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1936—January -- 7 874 | RC. PS ees 3 138 113 175 71. 2 
/.. 10 875 Ee EE 3140 113 178 71.2 
i ae § 898  , ERR ee Se 3 139 112 173 68.7 
September. § 898 _ 7 SSRALY EL eAL 11 140 111 173 69. 2 
December - 9 926 | ee ee 12 14] 114 175 69. 2 
. 1987—March.._-__ 7 929 ly lek ll gl 13143 116 9} Sal eal 
ent: 
1935—March..._. 7 766 166 SP Oth, ddddn wed 3 201 182 9g ae 
ae 8 776 166 _ 9 Se 3198 180 _ » oe 
October - - 9 783 166 Se toc aicsccet 3198 180  » ieee 
1936—January. -- 7 789 3 167 | aa 3198 180 OS a ee 
allel 10 800 3 167 i whee 3196 180 Et ace aliall 
as §812 3170 | aaa 2196 177 |) ' ae 
September $812 3170 OR se 1 196 177 2 
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1937—March..._. 7 820 {| nee Vn npENeee: 13195 177 ae 
, 3 Quarter. 10 May. 
nic ey ’ February. 11 Quarter ending October. 
§ August. 12 Quarter ending January 1937. 
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Annual Earnings of Employees in the Iron and Stee] 
Industry, 1934 ' 


HE average annual earnings of all employees in the iron ani 

steel industry whose work periods extended over 52 weeks j 
1934 amounted to $1,124. Those whose work was spread over 4 
or more weeks averaged $1,045. These averages may be compare 
with the $948 average for all employees who worked any part 
1934.2. The figures cover both male and female wage earners, as 
well as office employees in the plants. They refer to earnings o/ 
individuals in particular establishments and do not include possib); 
earnings from other sources during the periods in which the individ 
was not employed in the establishment surveyed. The basic dat 
from which these averages were computed were obtained in connect 
with the latest biennial survey of earnings and hours in this industry 
in March 1935. 


Nature of Data 


THE earnings and hours survey included 92,626 employees, } 
data on annual earnings were reported for 52,043, or approximately 3 
percent of the total coverage. The annual-earnings sample \ 
smaller than that of the main survey mainly because: (1) Certai 
large firms did not furnish data on annual earnings; (2) the resources 
of the Bureau did not permit compilation of this information for a fey 
important establishments whose records did not summarize |! 
figures for the year; and (3) some of the smaller firms did not hav 
available records from which the annual data could be secured 
Despite these limitations, the Bureau obtained yearly figures from : 
representative sample not only of large plants but also of medium-siz 
and smaller establishments, and the annual-earnings data may 
considered fairly typical for the country as a whole. 

The 1934 annual earnings were secured only for those employees 
who were actually working during March 1935—the period covered 
by the earnings and hours data. 

















This procedure gives somewhiai 











! Prepared by Edward K. Frazier, of the Bureau’s Division of Wages, Hours, and Working ‘ 
This article is the seventh of a series on the iron and steel industry. The first four dealt with avera 
earnings and weekly earnings and hours in March 1935, by departments. The fifth presented sin 
for the industry as a whole, while the sixth covered important facts concerning Negro worker 
articles will be found in the April, June, July, August, and September 1936 and March 1937 issu¢ 
tively, of the Monthly Labor Revicw. 

? The work of these employees was distributed over periods averaging 46.5 weeks during the y« 
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sreater weight to the more stable part of the labor force than would 
have been the case if the data had been secured for each employee who 
had worked any part of 1934. 

The annual-earnings data collected in the survey covered the total 
amount received and the number of pay-roll periods worked during 
the calendar year 1934. It should be remembered, however, that 
these figures are subject to the following limitations: (1) They in- 
clude only the earnings and employment within a given establishment; 
they do not include the earnings and employment the worker may 
have obtained from other firms during that year. (2) The number 
of pay-roll periods reported for the year does not indicate the num- 
ber of days or hours worked. A man who worked in each of 52 
weeks did not necessarily have full time in each week. The number 
of pay-roll periods in which work was done does show the extent to 
which the work was distributed over the year, thereby permitting 
classification of the employees according to the degree of regularity 
of their work in the plant. But the majority of the establishments 
had a pay-roll period of either 2 weeks or a half month, and for the 
sake of uniformity, such pay-roll periods were converted to a weekly 
basis. This procedure assumes that an employee obtained some work 
in each week of each pay-roll period reported, and this accounts in 
part for the high averages of the number of weeks computed. (3) In 
terms of production, employment, and pay rolls, the year 1934 was 
considerably better than either 1932 or 1933. It was, however, below 
1935 and 1936 in these respects. Considering all factors, the year 
1934 was below normal as regards total employment and pay rolls, 
and this should be borne in mind in reading data presented here. 


Earnings of Male Wage Earners in the Industry as a Whole 


Amone the 50,402 male wage earners for whom annual data were 
obtained, there were 26,305 whose work periods in 1934 extended 
over 52 weeks. These employees earned an average of $1,118. 


‘The method used here was employed for two reasons: (1) It made it possible, if desired, to link the 
inual-earnings data with the earnings and hours data; (2) it saved considerable time that otherwise 
would have been consumed in copying the annual data for the other employees who worked in 1934. 

The extent of the coverage of the employees under this method may be estimated from the monthly index 
tumbers of employment in the iron and steel industry for this period reported by the Division of Employ- 
ent and Pay Rolls of the Bureau. These index numbers are as follows: 


1934 | June... ...- --.-2---------- 94.8] December 80. 2 
ee | 77) Oi) FON ance <0 5 4aaegeee-ch oor 86, 8 | 
February....._. sanaitees Sf RR ft 1935 
MGDGD., . cochacaaghileded deh 84. 0 | September... -.-..........-. 78.3 January... --- : = + 
a ES ee eS SRSA RE eee 78.4| February —- . 87.4 
ee aS ae ree 


The lowest index number during the entire period was 77.9 in January 1934, which may be looked upon as 
fepresenting, more or less, the stable part of the labor force. ‘This index number, however, climbed to 94.8 
June 1934, after which it declined to 78.3 in September of that year, being followed by another rise to 
‘7 in Mareh 1935. Thus, it may be said that the workers for whom annual data were obtained in this 
Survey included not only the more or less stable part of the labor force but also those employed during part 
01934 who had been reemployed by March 1935. 
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Those whose work was spread over periods of 40 or more weeks 1p. 
bered 42,193, and their yearly earnings averaged $1,039. For 4 
male wage earners who worked any part of 1934 the average earning 
were $942.* 

While the average annual earnings figure is highly important, jt js 
more essential to consider the amounts received by individual workers 
According to the distribution in table 1, which relates to employees 
who worked in pay-roll periods extending over 52 weeks, one-half of 
1 percent received less than $400, 6.1 percent less than $600, 23 9 
percent less than $800, and 48.1 percent less than $1,000. In the 
remainder of the distribution, 51.9 percent earned $1,000 or more. 
32.6 percent $1,200 or more, 19.4 percent $1,400 or more, 11.8 per- 
cent $1,600 or more, 4.9 percent $2,000 or more, and 2.2 percent 
$2,400 or more. 

Taking those employees whose work in 1934 was spread over 4( 
or more weeks, the distribution in the same table shows that 17 
percent earned under $400, 11.4 percent under $600, 32.5 percent 
under $800, and 56.0 percent under $1,000. In the remaining part 
of the distribution, 44.0 percent were paid $1,000 and over, 267 
percent $1,200 and over, 15.7 percent $1,400 and over, 9.6 percent 
$1,600 and over, 4.0 percent $2,000 and over, and 1.8 percent $2,40( 
and over. 

As regards all employees who worked any part of 1934, it was found 
that 2.5 percent were paid under $200, 8.9 percent under $400, 22.33 
percent under $600, 42.4 percent under $800, and 62.7 percent under 
$1,000. On the other hand, among the 37.3 percent earning $1,()(() 
and over, 22.6 percent received $1,200 and over, 13.3 percent $140 
and over, 8.1 percent $1,600 and over, 3.4 percent $2,000 and over, 
and only 1.5 percent $2,400 and over. 

The distribution of employees according to the number of weeks 
over which work was performed serves to distinguish between those 
who worked relatively short periods during the year and the more or 
less regular forces in the plants covered. The proportion of employees 
who secured some work throughout the 52 weeks in the year amounted 
to 52.3 percent, as compared with 83.8 percent employed over periods 
of 40 or more weeks. Those employees obtaining work over periods 
of less than 40 weeks (approximately 9 months) constituted 16.2 
percent of all workers. The employees whose work extended over 
periods of less than 26 weeks (6 months) amounted to 5.1 percent. 





‘ This sum was earned as a result of work performed over periods averaging 46.4 weeks. 
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um- able i.—Distribution of Male Wage Earners in Iron and Steel Industry 
| According to Annual Earnings and Number of Weeks Over Which Work 
all was Distributed, 1934 
Ings | ——— — ne a 
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ce ‘aRr-- perv eee EF Boer POT raat te St, Tatt Te. fan ft 
1 Total employees. i ce IE, | 3,241 | 6,776 |10. 101 |10, 188 | 7,420 | 4,683 | 2,620 
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000 3 “gare we Man ete eae i~_ a “ 
Valet Cia dein cin ene * : ee oil al 163 0.3 0.3 
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_ Earnings of Male Wage Earners, by Districts 
t. 


THERE was not much difference in the average annual earnings in 
the Eastern and Southern districts among those employees whose 
work was spread over 52 weeks, as the earnings amounted to $1,043 in 
the former region as compared with $1,063 in the latter. On the other 
iund, the corresponding figures in the Pittsburgh and the Great 


oueseingensussinieiiered 


* See the Monthly Labor Review, March 1937 (p. 564), for the geographical limits of the districts used here. 
145563—37 12 
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Lakes and Middle West regions were somewhat higher, being espec. 


tively $1,123 and $1,177. These two averages are also quite clo HRMS 
showing a differential of only $54. Taking the district averages o | 


employees whose work was spread over 40 weeks and above, the lowe, 
figure, namely $976, again appeared in the Eastern region. [y {jy 
remaining areas, however, the averages were more nearly alike, ¢}, 
figures being $1,044 in the Pittsburgh, $1,057 in the Southern. and 
$1,070 in the Great Lakes and Middle West districts. When al! ma\: 
wage earners who worked any part of 1934 are included, the ayergyp 
in the Eastern district is $893, in the Southern district $923, in thp 
Pittsburgh district $956, and in the Great Lakes and Middle Woy 
district $962.6 Here the differential between the highest ard ¢) 
lowest average is also small, amounting to only $69. 

Likewise, little variation is found among the district distributions 
of individual workers according to annual earnings, as may be seen iy 
table 2. In each case, somewhat less than two-thirds of the employees 
earned under $1,000, the actual percentages amounting to 65.9 in th 
Eastern, 62.9 in the Southern, 63.1 in the Pittsburgh, and 60.1 in th 
Great Lakes and Middle West regions. The number earning $1 i 
and over amounted to 5.5 percent in the Eastern, 9.7 percent in ¢! 
Southern, 8.5 percent in the Pittsburgh, and 8.7 percent in the Grea 
Lakes and Middle West districts. 


Table 2.—Distribution of Male Wage Earners in the Iron and Steel I: 
According to Annual Earnings, by District, 1934 


Employees in Employees in 








Employees in bbe h Aj Great Lakes and En 
Eastern district | a Middle West | Souther 
. district 
‘ } | | 
Annual earnings mir tion | is: Cu- 
Sim- im- Sim- 
F Je | Mula-| ple | mula-| ple | mula-| _ 
Num aa tive —¥ r- | tive |Num- per- tive Num 
ber | per- | ber | * | per- | ber | } | per- | ber 
roo | cent- | _— | cent- | a. | cent- | 
age | | age } = | age | 
: ' 
Under $200................| 216) 2.2) 22) 500) 25) 25) 284) 26 26) 17¢ : 
$200 and under $400.-..-.|_ 720 7.2| 9.4) 1,124) 5.4) 7.9) 925) 62) 88) 472 
$400 and under $600.......| 1,512) 15.1) 24.5) 2,498) 12.1) 20.0) 1,973) 13.3) 22.1) 793 
$600 and under $800. .___- 2, 137} 21.2) 45.7| 4,402) 21.3) 41.3) 2,791) 18.8) 40.9) 77! 
$800 and under $1,000____- 2,020) 20. 2 65.9) 4,502) 21.8) 63.1) 2,843) 19.2) 60.1) 828 
$1,000 and under $1,200....| 1,500) 15.0} 80.9) 2, 786; 13.4) 76.5) 2,452) 16.5) 76.6) 682 
$1,200 and under $1,400....| 968} 9.7} 90.6) 2,014) 9.7) 86.2) 1,285) 87) 85.3) 41 
$1,400 and under $1,600... 391) 3.9} 94.5] 1,109) 5.3) 91.5] 893] 6.0] 91.3) 227 
$1,600 and under $1,800..../ 193) 1.9) 96.4) 651) 3.1) 94.6) 503) 3.4) 94.7) 137 
$1,800 and under $2,000..../ 116] 1.2) 97.6) 403|1.9) 96.5) 247) 1.7) 96.4) 137 
$2,000 and under $2,200__. 84) .8| 98.4) 231) 1.1) 97.6 161 1.1) 97.5 fi 
$2,200 and under $2,400. __. 68 .7| 99.1) 180 .9| 98.5) 109 7| 98.2 
$2,400 and over_.-.....-.--| 92) -9| 100.0) 320) = 1.5) 100.0) 260) = 1.8; 100.0 9 
i ee yes |10, 017] 100.0)......|20, 729) 100, 0 4, 826 100. 0|......| 4,830 


Even less variation appeared in the average number of weeks ove! 
which the work was distributed during the year, which amounted te 





6 The same order appeared in the average hourly earnings for March 1935, the figures being ‘ 
the Eastern, 64.0 cents in the Southern, 69.1 cents in the Pittsburgh, and 69.9 centsin the Gre 
Middle West districts. 
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46.8 in the Eastern, 44.5 in the Southern, 47.5 in the Pittsburgh, and 
53 in the Great Lakes and Middle West districts. 

With regard to those who secured work for periods extending over 
2 weeks, there was, however, a considerable difference, the per- 
entages being 51.9 in the Eastern, 28.3 in the Southern, 61.7 in the 
sttsburgh, and 46.8 in the Great Lakes and Middle West districts 
he percentage of employees in each district whose work was dis- 
ributed over periods of 40 or more weeks shows a much narrower 
ange, the lowest being 77.2 in the Southern district and the highest 
5,7 in the Pittsburgh area. These may be compared with similar 
ereentages of 81.9 in the Great Lakes and Middle West and 84.9 in 
he Eastern districts. The remaining employees who secured some 
vork over periods of less than 40 weeks amounted to 14.3 percent in 
he Pittsburgh territory, 15.1 percent in the Eastern district, 18.1 
ercent in the Great Lakes and Middle West region, and 22.8 percent 
inthe Southern area. 


Spec. 
af Se. 
CS of 
West 


| the 


Earnings of Male Wage Earners, by Industry Division 


TasLe 3 shows data for the three general divisions of the industry; 
mumely, blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills. 

Employees in blast furnaces and rolling mills whose work was 
listributed over periods of 52 weeks earned approximately the same 
average annual amount, the figures being, respectively, $1,068 and 
81,092. Those in these divisions whose work was spread over periods 
{40 or more weeks averaged $1,030 in blast furnaces and $1,007 in 
polling mills. The average yearly earnings for all employees in 
blast furnaces in 1934 was $939, as against $914 in rolling mills.’ In 
the steel-works division, where there is a higher percentage of skilled 
workers, the average annual earnings of employees whose work was 
istributed over 52 weeks amounted to $1,232. Those in this division 
whose work was spread over 40 or more weeks averaged $1,179. 
The latter average is $119 greater than that of $1,060 for all employees 
in steel works.” 

The district averages in each of these divisions were as follows: 


ww Great Lakes 
item | Eastern | Pittsburgh and Middle; Southern 
district | district West | district 
| district 





Blast furnaces: 


| ee } eetieied $970 $1, 007 $1, 217 | $917 

4) weeks and over__- ; mea: ‘ 934 973 1, 166 | 926 
‘ s employees... a oo cblla.2hie 846 | 899 1, 067 | 821 
tolling mills: 

32 weeks_......_.. _— 5 1, 018 1,119 1,095 | , 100 

0) weeks and over_- , a 955 | 1, 037 | 988 , 035 

- = ployees___- 7 875 954 888 898 
Sleel works: 
a si-eatenaeaetn 1,177 | 1, 185 1, 321 
i REAR ARTE 1, 111 | 1, 099 | 1, 283 | 
All employees._................. Rieti aaa 1, 013 985 | 1, 150 
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There is not much difference between the blast-furnace anc rolliy, 
mills divisions in the distribution of employees according | annyg 
earnings. In blast furnaces, according to table 3, 19.3 perce: + of 4 
workers received less than $600, and 62.0 percent less thar §| (yy 
Among the 38.0 percent earning $1,000 and over, 11.6 percent receiy, 
$1,400 and over, 3.9 percent $1,800 and over, and only 2.7 perce 
$2,000 and over. In the rolling-mills division, 23.7 percent were pg 
less than $600, and 65.2 percent under $1,000. As regards the 3 
percent earning $1,000 and over, 11.6 percent were paid $1,400) gy 
over, 4.5 percent $1,800 and over, and only 2.8-percent $2,000 y 
over. 

Among steel-works employees, 18.7 percent had annual earings, 
less than $600, and 53.1 percent under $1,000. Of the 46.9 perce 
paid $1,000 and over, which is a much larger percentage than found; 
either blast furnaces or rolling mills, 20.8 percent earned $1,400 ay 


€ 
over, 8.4 percent $1,800 and over, and 5.9 percent $2,000 and over | 


Table 3.—Distribution of Male Wage Earners in Iron and Steel Indus 





According to Annual Earnings, by Industry Division, 1934 we 
= -= - — 7 - : = = ——= pe 
Employees in blast Employees in steel Employes 
furnaces works n 
- wi 
Annual earnings Simple — Simple — Simpl un 
Num-|_per- ars Num-|  per- oer Num- per - 
ber cent- i, ber cent- pani ber cent I) 
age age age ene age ¢7 
ie t <q 
Under $200_____ SO 1.8 1.8 243 ey 2.7 962 
$200 and under $400 208 4.8 6. 6 438 4.9 7.6 | 2,595 
$400 and under $600 sate 554 12.7 19.3 | 1,002 11.1 18.7 | 5, 220 
$600 and under $800_____ 959 220] 41.3/1.488| 16.5| 35.2) 7,654 th 
$800 and under $1,000___. ROR 20. 7 62.0} 1,601 | 17.9 53.1 | 7, 689 20.8 
$1,000 and under $1,200 737 17.0 79.0 | 1,347 15.0 68.1 | 5,336 14 un 
$1,200 and under $1,400. 410 9.4 88.4 999 11.1 79.2 | 3,274 s.% 
$1,400 and under $1,600 220 5.1! 93.5! 646 7.2| 86.4 | 1,754 17 Ar 
$1,600 and under $1,800- ald 114 2.6 96. 1 467 5.2 91.6 903 { a 
$1,800 and under $2,000__. 53 1.2 97.3 229 2.5/ 94.1 621 i) 
$2,000 and under $2,200__- P 43 1.0 98. 3 157 1.7 95.8 342 
$2,200 and under $2,400_____. 21 5 98. 8 116 1.3 97.1 259 m¢ 
eee Oe GVET x... .. winsin and 51 ‘9 100. 0 261 2.9 100.0 451 m 
= a - = o- a ( 
Total____- wenwccensal WE Gee 8,994 100.0 37,060 | 10 


The average time over which the work was distributed in |! 
amounted to 47.4 weeks in blast furnaces, 46.8 weeks in stee! work 
and 46.2 weeks in rolling mills. The employees in each of the 
divisions thus received practically the same amount of work, 00 | 
average, over the year. 





8’ The district averages in each of these divisions were as follows: 


District Blast | Stee Rollig 
| furnaces | work mil 


Eastern ___- : oa ‘ ye ; , 633 47. 


ih hase 4 | 47 
| ee , ee STE OD 47.5 | 4¢ 
Great Lakes and Middle West-. ge] ? ei Se Oe eet. ae 47.9 | 4¢ 
DD, 25 then ce, chm deaths cemae a ae canine 45.8 | 4f 
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A comparison of the distribution according to the number of weeks 
over which the work was spread shows that the principal differences 
between the divisions occurred in the group whose work extended 
over 52 weeks, the actual percentages therefor being 48.6 in rolling 
mills, 59.7 in steel works, and 67.4 in blast furnaces. 


Earnings of Common Laborers 


Tue annual data which were obtained for 3,233 common laborers 
show that those whose work extended over the entire year (52 weeks) 
earned an average of $729 in 1934, whereas for those whose work 
was distributed over 40 or more weeks the average was $673. This 
latter figure is $118, or 21.3 percent, more than the average of $555 
for all the common laborers reported. 

Among those whose work extended throughout the entire year, 3.1 
percent received less than $400, 10.5 percent less than $500, 26.5 per- 
cent less than $600, and 44.4 percent less than $700 (table 4). Of the 
employees receiving $700 and above (55.6 percent), 35.1 percent 
were paid $800 and over, 17.1 percent $900 and over, and only 5.9 
percent $1,000 and over. 

An examination of the figures relating to those employees whose 
work was spread over 40 or more weeks reveals that 7.4 percent earned 
under $400, 18.7 percent under $500, 37.3 percent under $600, and 
56.9 percent under $700. Of the remaining 43.1 percent receiving 
8700 and above, 24.8 percent were paid $800 and above, 11.9 percent 
8400 and above, and only 4.5 percent $1,000 and above. 

Lastly, taking all common laborers who worked any part of 1934, 
the distribution in the same table shows that 16.4 percent earned 
under $300, 27.2 percent under $400, and 41.5 percent under $500. 
Among the 58.5 percent paid $500 and over, 42.5 percent earned 
$600 and more, 28.5 percent $700 and more, 16.3 percent $800 and 
more, 7.8 percent $900 and more, and only 3.0 percent $1,000 and 
more, 


NY's 9 
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Table 4.—Distribution of Common Laborers in the Iron and Steel 
According to Annual Earnings and Number of Weeks Over Which w,, 
was Distributed, 1934 . 


Common laborers whose annual ear: 


Number of weeks over which work was distributed | $100 | $200 $300 $400 $ 
Under; and and | and | and 

$100 | under | under | under | under | u 

$200 | $300 | $400 $500 ry 


Under 4 weeks 13 

4 and under 8 weeks_-...- 25  § Meee 

8 and under 12 weeks..-.-. 14 | 55 2 

12 and under 16 weeks---- 6 64 a Vine “F 

16 and under 20 weeks_.-__-_. l 22 31 7 6 

20 and under 24 weeks. - - -- -- ; 6 39 42 30 | 6 

24 and under 28 weeks Je 3 | 19 42 47 25 
24 and under 26 weeks . l i) 23 27 i) 
26 and under 28 weeks 10 19 20 16 

28 and under 32 weeks - ] 12 28 49 57 


32 and under 36 weeks 3 
36 and under 40 weeks____. rae : l 6 27 55 
40 and under 44 weeks__. : , l 10 34 37 
l 
] 
l 


32 73 76 


44 and under 48 weeks_. 6 22 33 
48 and under 52 weeks 7 34 78 
52 weeks -- : 11 26 90 

Total employees —— : 67 221 244 349 163 
Simple percentage ; 2.1 6.8 7.5 10.8 14.3 
Cumulative percentage ma 8.9 16.4 27.2 41.5 


Common laborers whose 
| annual earnings were— 


. Num- | Simple 
Number of weeks over which work was distributed | $700 $800 $900 a2 — hse 
| and | and and | > ’ ployees| age 
under | under | under | ont 
$200 | $900 | $1,000) °VEF 
Under 4 weeks. - , — _ 13 0.4 
4 and under 8 weeks , 27 | . 
8 and under 12 weeks . —_ , ; 71 | 2.2 
12 and under 16 weeks = e 97 
16 and under 20 weeks , _ 67 2 
20 and under 24 weeks 1 128 { 
24 and under 28 weeks - ae Pee 141 4.4 
24 and under 26 weeks : : 72 2 
26 and under 28 weeks 2 A . es 69 2 
28 and under 32 weeks - ; l 172 
32 and under 36 weeks - - . ; J 3 1 l ] 259 8. | 
36 and under 40 weeks ~ ] 164 5 
40 and under 44 weeks 26 5 2 1 | 229 7 
44 and under 48 weeks. - 23 10 ] 2 157 1.9 
48 and under 52 weeks , 83 37 | 15 20 491 lf 
52 weeks. ....... ; 250 219 136 72 1,217 
Total employees ' 396 274 155 O6 3, 233 Lo 
Simple percentage -_- - - 12.2 8.5 4.8 3.0 
Cumulative percentage 83. 7 92. 2 97.0 | 100.0 


| 






In the case of common laborers, one might expect a relatively small 
number of regular employees. This was not the case, however, as tli 
average number of weeks over which their work was distributed 
1934 amounted to 41.4, which may be compared with 46.4 for the 
male wage earners in the industry as a whole. Furthermore, it mi! 
be seen from table 4 that 37.5 percent obtained some work in eat! 
payroll period throughout the year, and that 64.7 percent had work 
periods that spread over 40 or more weeks. Thus 35.3 percent had # 
work time of less than 40 weeks; this included 14.7 percent who wet 


employed over periods of less than 26 weeks or 6 months. 
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Earnings of Male Office Employees 


ANNUAL-EARNINGS information was obtained for 940 male office 
gmployees whose names appeared on the March 1935 pay rolls.® 
Those among this number whose work was spread over 52 weeks 
Harned an average of $1,511. This amount is $113 greater than the 
yverage of $1,398 for all employees who worked any part of 1934. 

' Au analysis of the individual earnings of all the office employees 
yeveals that 6.6 percent received less than $600 and 20.0 percent less 
Zhan $1,000. Those paid $1,000 and under $1,400 amounted to 30.2 
percent, Which means that slightly over one-half, or 50.2 percent, 
armed less than $1,400. The proportion paid $1,400 and under 
&|. 800 was 32.4 percent, which leaves 17.4 percent with earnings of 
1,800 and over. Very few of the latter made as much as $2,400. 
Regularity of employment was noticeable among male office 
mmployees, as they averaged 49.8 weeks during the year. In this con- 
ection, it is interesting to note that 82.4 percent had periods of 
ployment extending over the entire year (52 weeks), as contrasted 
ith only 7.4 percent working for periods which spread over less than 
4) weeks. 

Earnings of Female Workers 


SLIGHTLY over 70 percent of the 404 female wage earners included in 
the survey had periods of employment which extended throughout the 
year. These workers earned an average of $684. This amount, how- 
ver, Is only $80 more than the average of $604 for all female employees 
ho worked any part of 1934. The small differential is due to the 
act that the average number of weeks over which the work of all 
emale employees was spread (47.1 weeks) is close to full time. 

The average annual earnings of female office employees whose work 
xtended throughout the year amounted to $1,089 in 1934. That 
igure is $96 greater than the average of $993 for the 297 covered by 
his survey. As less than 10 percent of the female office employees 
id periods of employment of less than 40 weeks, the average for all 
vas 49.1 weeks. 


Farm Wages and Employment on April 1, 1937 


AGES of hired farm laborers averaged $1.58 per day without 
board, for the country as a whole, on April 1, 1937, according 
to the quarterly report on farm wages and employment issued by the 
hited States Bureau of Agricultural Economics in a press release 
ated April 15. The rates ranged, however, throughout the country, 
tom 80 cents in South Carolina to $2.85 in Connecticut. The general 


— 





* The office employees covered in this survey excluded auditors, chief accountants, salesmen, supervisory 
and clerical forces in general offices, as well as those in plant offices not directly chargeable to the depart- 


ents scheduled, and some higher plant-office supervisory employees whose salaries were carried on private 
lls, 
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average on April 1 of last year was $1.43, with the rates in t \e jing, 
vidual States ranging from 75 cents in South Carolina to $2.79 j 
Rhode Island. 

Table 1 shows average farm wage rates, supply of and dem ind {, 
farm labor, and number of persons employed per farm, on \prj | 
1937, as compared with January 1, 1937, January 1 and April |, 19 
and, for wage rates, with the annual average 1910-14. 





Table 1.—-Average Farm Wage Rates and Employment at Specified Periog, 


Annual 
, pa Jan. 1, Apr. 1, Jan. | 
Item ptt te > 1936 1936 1937 
Farm wage index 100 94 101 103 
Farm wage rates: 
Per month, with board $20. 41 $18. 54 $20. 89 $20. 68 
Per month, without board 29. 09 28. 63 30. 87 31. 37 
Per day, with board 1. 10 1.00 | 1. 05 Li 
Per day, without board 1. 43 1. 37 | 1. 43 e. 
Supply of and demand for farm labor (percent of 
normal): 
Supply 96. 7 93. 8 91.0 
Demand 76.0 82. 1 81.7 
Supply as a percentage of demand 127.2 114.3 111.4 
Number of persons employed per farm: ! 
Family labor 1. 99 1. 95 1.94 
Hired labor 62 89 69 
Combined 2. 61 2. 84 2. 63 


! On farms of crop reporters. 


Average farm wage rates per month and per day, with board 
without board, on April 1, 1937, are given in table 2, by State 
geographic division. 


Table 2.—-Average Farm Wage Rates on April 1, 1937, by State and Geographic 


Division 
Per month Per d 
Geographic division and State | 
With Without With 
board board board 
United States $23. 38 | $34. 16 | $1. 16 
New England : ; 31. 41 53. 11 1.77 
Maine : 29. 00 44.75 1. 65 
New Hampshire 31. 00 52. 50 1, 85 
Vermont 29. 25 44. 50 | 1. 55 
Massachusetts 32. 75 | 58. 50 | 1. 90 
Rhode Island 41.75 | 67. 25 | 1. 90 
Connecticut 32. 75 61. 75 1. 90 
Middle Atlantic 28. 44 | 45.13 | 1. 62 
New York... 30. 25 | 46. 00 | 1. 65 
New Jersey 29. 00 | 52. 00 | 1.75 
Pennsylvania , , 26. 00 42. 00 1. 55 
East North Central deohboad 29. 59 | 41. 23 | 1. 51 
Ohio. . ie! 26. 75 | 38. 50 | 1, 5O 
Indiana _____. cbse ; : , 27. 25 38. 00 | 1. 35 
ath 31. 50 41. 25 | 1. 55 
Suite i it, 20 Gicsiite tA | 30. 75 | 44. 25 | 1. 65 
Rt a ll al ' 31. 25 44. 75 | 1. 50 
pf RESIST eee eee ee iw 26. 32 | 36. 28 | 1. 25 
Minnesota - - cneeteneed —— nal 29. 50 40. 50 | 1. 40 
RS a 9 SS RS 32. 50 40. 50 | 1. 50 
Missouri - al 20. 75 29. 25 | 95 
North Dakota__.......____. Per ” mjemonel 25. 50 | 39. 50 | 1.15 
South Dakota________- PVG A of 26. 00 36. 75 1. 20 
Nebraska alge 25. 00 35. 00 | 1. 25 
Kansas___.____- ; 23. 25 34. 50 1, 25 
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Table 2. Average Farm Wage Rates on April 1, 1937, by State and Geographic 
Division—Continued 
: ——— 


Ind. 


(0) yy 





Per month Per day 
id fo Geographic division and State er = - ~ 
Shi With | Without With | Without 
ri | board | board | board | board 
2 q ss 
93 Bouth At antic 16. 43 | 24. 30 R3 12 
Delaware _ 24. 25 | 36. 50 | 1. 40 1. 80 
Mar and 25. 00 37. 50 1. 25 1. 65 
Virginia 20. 25 | 29. 00 } 1.00 1. 35 
West Virginia 22. 00 | 32. 25 | 1. 05 1. 45 
10d North Carolina | 17.75 | 26. 00 | 90 1. 20 
South Carolina ~3 = oo . 60 80 
Georgia 2. 3D | . 5 . 65 90 
- Florida ; 15.00 | 26. 25 | 80 1. 20 
Fast South Central | 15. 65 22. 65 | .77 1.00 
' K »ntucky 18. 75 26. 25 ~ 00 1.15 
some ssee . 16. 75 24. 25 80 1. 00 
\labama . 13. 50 20. 25 | . 70 90 
> Mississippi 13. 75 20. 00 . 70 . 95 
By est South Central aden 18. 20 26. 38 . 90 1.17 
4 Arkansas 15. 75 23. 00 49 1, 00 
Louisiana 14, 75 22. 50 40 | 1. 00 
Oklahoma 19. 00 | 28. 50 05 | 1.30 
Texas 20. 25 | 28. 50 1. 00 1. 25 
fountain 34. 34 5O. 36 | 1. 58 2.15 
Montana 36. 00 | 53. 25 1.75 2. 55 
Idaho 40. 25 57. 00 | 1. 85 2. 35 
Wyoming 34.75 | 51. 50 | 1. 55 2. 25 
Colorado 28. 75 | 47.00 | 1. 40 2. 00 
New Mexico 2A. 50 | 38. 75 1. 20 | 1. 65 
Arizona 37. 75 | 53. 25 1. 55 | 2. 05 
Utah 41. 50 | 55. 25 1. 90 2.40 
Nevada 40. 25 60. 25 1. 55 | 2. iO 
Pacific 41. 57 64. 14 | 1, 86 2. 70 
Washington 37. 25 | 55. 50 | 1. 85 | 2. 60 
Oregon 35. 50 52. 00 | 1. 70 2. 35 
California a : 44. 00 | 69. 00 1. 90 2. 80 
il 
- Salaries in Public Libraries, 1936 
ALARY increases in a few public libraries were reported for 
ray November 1, 1936, as compared with December 31, 1935, also 
’ ’ ’ b] 


some restorations of salary reductions and practically no cuts in 
individual salaries. The trend toward more substantial appropriations 
for libraries is obvious from the latest annual survey of these institu- 
tions made under the auspices of the American Library Association 
‘ommittee on Salaries, Staff, and Service.' Despite the incomplete- 
ness of the statistics, the member of the committee writing the report 
holds that the average of the increases and restorations does not 
equal the rise in the cost of living—-“‘In other words, ‘real’ salaries 
probably show little increase, and may in fact be decreased.”’ 

The survey included public libraries in various cities in the United 
States and Canada having over 10,000 population. Questionnaires 
were sent to the 50 cities having a population of more than 200,000, 
and were returned by all but 2. Some of these replies were incomplete 
and certain libraries asked that part of the data furnished be kept 
confidential. In this group of the largest cities, salaries for chief libra- 
nans in effect November 1, 1936,” listed in the following table, ranged 
from $2,845 in Winnipeg, Manitoba, to $10,000 in Newark, N. J. 
The minimum salary for a department head was $734 in New Orleans 


— 


Bulletin of the American Library Association, 520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, April 1937, pp. 237-264. 
‘Salaries in the St. Louis Public Library are reported for Dec. 31, 1935. 
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and the maximum for the same position was $4,662 in Chicago. (‘aty. 
logers’ salaries were as low as $800 in Cincinnati and as high as 6° 79 
in Cleveland. 


Table 1.—Salaries Paid for Specified Occupations in Public Libraries in 
Over 200,000 Population, in Effect Nov. 1, 1936 


Branch and sub- 


Chief | Department heads | branch librarians Cc 
City ibra- |x — = — - = 
5 co Num-| Mini- | Maxi-|Num-| Mini- | Maxi-|Num-; M 
ber | mum | mum! ber | mum /| mum | ber 
United States and Canada: 
High ‘ $10, 000 20 |$3, 200 $4, 662 49 $2,400 |$3, 300 14 | $2 
Median. _- 5, 000 8 | 1,836 |.2,712 12 | 1,500 | 1,960 { 
Low ¥ 2, 845 l 734 | 1 


, 128 l 734 734 ] 
United States ' 


Akron, Ohio 5, 000 6 | 2,280 | 2,500 8 1,425 | 1,900 I 1 49 
Atlanta, Ga.? 3, 420 6 | 1,539 | 1,995 7 1,200 | 1,596 { 1 26K 
Baltimore, Md 7,000 | (3) | 2,000 | 3,200 (3) 1,320 | 1,920 1 26 
Birmingham, Ala.‘ 3, 640 11 | 1,104 | 2,730 10 799 | 1,638 | 
Buffalo, N. Y 5,500 | 11 | 2,300 | 2,900 16 1,600 | 2,000 12 1, 28 R4 
Chicago, Il. (3 12 | 2,411 | 4,662 44 1,501 | 3,055 6 2 . 
Cincinnati, Ohio 2_- (5) 13 | 1,960 | 3,000 30 1,000 | 1, 880 13 R() ann 
Cleveland, Ohio °__ 9, 000 8 | 2,900 | 4,300 32 | 2,100 | 3,300 12 1, 58 2 70) 
Columbus, Ohio- -. 4,117 4 | 1,687 | 2,092 5 1, 282 | 1,417 3 { 17 
Dallas, Tex 3, 000 4 | 1,500 | 1,800 4 1,200 | 1,380 9 WM Q 
Dayton, Ohio-- 5, 400 9 | 1,836 | 2,754 7 1, 242 | 2,052 { 782 
Denver, Colo___- 6, 000 13 | 1,680 | 2, 500 12 1,200 | 1, 560 { x f 
Detroit, Mich_-_- 8, 500 15 | 2,520 | 3,960 18 2,400 | 2, 640 13 Rf 
Houston, Tex_ 3, 600 4/ 1,470} 2,010; 3 900 | 1,470 l mM 
Indianapolis, Ind 5, 600 11 | 1,848 | 2,724 19 1,416 | 2, 664 4 1, 224 
Jersey City, N. J_- 5, 850 5 | 2,193 | 2,346 13 | 1,428 | 1,734 ~ 1, 428 
Kansas City, Mo____- () | 831 | 1,522 | 2520] 14 | 1,522/2100| 6 | 1127 
Los Angeles, Calif. (city) 5, 400 20 | 2,109 | 3,053 | 39 1, 881 | 2, 498 13 13 
Los Angeles, Calif. (county) ° 4, 575 | 1134) 1,100 | 1,679 | 7 
Louisville, Ky.?_. nm 6, 000 8 | 1,800 | 2,220 7 1,800 | 1,800 (3) 
Memphis, Tenn.?_- (3 (3) 5 en (3) |. a (3) 
Milwaukee, Wis.? ; 7, 000 ll | 2,400 | 4,500 17 1, 860 | 2, 220 { RY g 
Minneapolis, Minn___-___- 6, 000 13 | 2,100 | 3,000 23 | 1,900 | 2, 500 2 CM NT 
New Orleans, La_________. (10) 8 734 | 1,728 6 734 | 734) 3 564 864 
New York City......-....- 26 | 1,920 | 4,640 | 109 1, 980 (5) 30 1, 32 
N. Y. P. L. circulation 
Gent.u..... ’ 7, 340 7 | 2,250 | 3,030 | 49 | 2,080); (5) 10 1, 38 
Brooklyn___. 9, 140 9 | 2,195 | 4,640 | 34 | 2,000| 2,640!) 12 1. 44 " 
Queens____- y 7, 500 10 | 1,920 | 3,360 | 26 | 1,980 | 2,640 . 1, 320 
Newark, N. J 10, 000 9 | 1,200 | 3,200! 8 | 1,500 | 3,100 3 1, 500 vn 
Oakland, Calif 6, 000 5 | 2,100 | 2,400 | 18 | 1,560 | 1,800 I 1, 560 
Omaha, Nebr.!?____. 3, 040 7 | 1,500 | 2,200 5 | 1,020 | 1,740 2 1, 08 
Philadelphia, Pa__.____- (5) 12 | 1,800 | 2,000 2 | 1, 350 1,700} 3 1, 35 s4 
Pittsburgh, Pa- ‘ ‘ . 13 | 1,600 | 3,600 | 13 1,458 | 1,944 7 1, 260 si 
Old City____- b daniel 12 5, 400 9 | 2,430 | 3,600 | 12 1,458 | 1,944), 6 1, 26 NOK 
Allegheny. - 3, 750 4 | 1,600 | 2,000 1 | 1,800 |.-- ] 1, 49 
Portland, Oreg.?____....-- () 9; ® | ® | | @) | (%) 6 
Providence, R. I__._--- 9 | 1,764 | 2,738 | 15 | 1,580] 1,960/ 5 1, 078 42F 
Providence, P. L_.- @) | 7 | 1,764 | 2,738 | 15 | 1,580/ 1,960) 5 1, 078 42¢ 
Elmwood P. L_-- (5) 2 | 1,805 | 1,995 es, De he 9 , 
Rochester, N. Y____-- 6, 000 15 | 1,500 | 3,200 12 | 1,500 | 2,300 2 1, 600 BO 
St. Louis, Mo.13______- 8, 500 16 | 1,674 | 3,240 | 14 | 1,593) 1,971} 14 1,026 | 1,89 
St. Paul, Minn_....._- (5) eR Ot Oboe 1B (5) | 4 ' 
San Antonio, Tex. _. 3, 000 3 | 1,620) 1,800; 3 960 | 1,320 
San Francisco, Calif___- 4, 800 ll 2,100 | 3,000 21 1, 560 2, 100 3 1, 920 2k 
Seattle, Wash_------- 5, 000 4 | 1,800 | 2,213 | 10 | 1,344 | 1,836 144} 1,344 
Syenonee, NN. Weis... --2252- 5, 000 | 10 1, 500 | 2, 500 | 5 1, 500 2, 500 l 1, 300 
Toledo, Ohio !4__ ; 5, 400 6 | 2,430 | 2,700 | 13 1,440 | 1,980 | 4 Ql (9 
Washington, D.C..... _......| 8,000} 5 | 3,200 | 3,400 | 10 | 1,680| 3,300} 2 1,800 | 2,10 
Youngstown, Ohio ?__...._____| 6, 600 3 | 2,520 | 2,700 7 | 1,200 | 2, 280 I 1, 20% 
Canada | 
Toronto, Ontario______- 8, 000 | | 1,700 | 1,900 | 16 | 1,700 | 1,950 11 1,11 2, OM 
Vancouver, British Columbia_| 3, 746 5 | 2,052 | 2,052 1 | 1,642 | |. . 2 1, 5 
Winnipeg, Manitoba__--_-_- 2, 845 1! 1,557 Ri dle ve 





1 Excludes sietieemeens head. 

? Serves city and county. 

3 Not reported. 

4 Serves city and part of county. 

5 Salary confidential or not for publication. 

6 Figures for city service only; Cuyahoga County served by contract and separate statistics k« 
7’ Part-time. 

§ Includes acting librarian. 

® Serves part of the county. 

10 Vacant until Dec. 1, 1936. 

1! Serves 3 boroughs—Bronx, Manhattan, and Richmond. 
12 Plus $2,000 as director of library school. 

13 Salaries in effect Dec. 31, 1935. 

14 Figures for city service only. 
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Salaries for five’ classes of employees in libraries, grouped accord- 
ing to population served, are reported in the accompanying summary. 


Table 2.—Summary of Public Library Statistics as of November 1936 


Salary of 


Branch and 


| Department 
I a sub-branch 


Professional 


Libraries serving Assist- heads . . assistants ! 
Chief | ant ead librarians . 
li- | chief | 





|brarian! libra- | 
rian | Mini-| Maxi-; Mini- | Maxi-| Mini- | Maxi- 

mum | mum/| mum | mum! mum ! mum 
_| 


»,000 population and over: 


High , $10, 000 | $5, 525 |$3, 200 |$4, 662 $2,400 ($3,300 |$1, 680 | $3, 500 
Median .---- whois | 5,000 | 3,270 | 1,836 | 2,712 | 1,500 | 1,960 | 1,200 | 1,800 
Low phsen 2, 845 1, 485 734 | 1,728 734 734 582 793 
100,000 to 199,999 population: 
High. Ris. s a 6, 000 2,640 | 2,220 | 2,600 | 2,100 2, 220 | 2,000 2, 100 
Median ........----. 3,500 | 2,175 | 1,500 | 1,951 | 1,31444! 1,608 | 1,170 | 1,380 
Low. dei 2,584 | 1,560 | 1,080 | 1,236! 600 790 600 | 900 
45,000 to 99,999 population 
RE, . cteosaces 5,220} 2,950 | 2,345 | 3,000 | 2,200 | 2,252 | 1,575 | 1,800 
Median..-..--- 3,000 | 2,018 | 1,500 | 1,800 | 1, 450 1,560 | 1, 080 1, 457 
SO Se 1, 200 540 | 980) 1,140 913 913 792 Y6U 
0 to 34,999 population 
> 4, 000 3,000 | 1,980 | 2,160 | 2,100 1,800 | 2,160 2, 160 
Median - - - -- 2, 000 1,500 | 1,300 | 1,567 | 1, 200 1, 260 | 1,000 1, 140 
Paes 960 800 750 | 1,020 660 720 600 810 


Excludes catalogers, children’s librarians, and school librarians. 


The article from which the above statistics are taken includes 
silaries paid by individual cities in four population groups for the 
positions reported on in the summary, and also the salaries paid to 
division heads, children’s librarians, and nonprofessional assistants. 


—————=9 oa 


Wages and Working Conditions in the Jewelry Industry 
In Rhode Island, 1936 


OURLY wage rates prevailing in the jewelry industry in Rhode 
Island in August 1936 indicated a decided reduction from the 
minimum rate of 32's cents an hour fixed by the N. R. A. code for the 
industry. Under code provisions, only 10 percent of the employees 
could be paid less than the minimum for experienced workers, and 
lo one could be employed for less than the 26-cent hourly rate set 
or learners. In August 1936, according to a survey made by the 
division of women and children of the Rhode Island Department of 
labor,' 23.5 percent of the women and 46.3 percent of the male 
minors employed in the plants covered were paid less than 26 cents 
in hour, and one-third of all employees were receiving less than 3214 


TT 
‘Rhode Island. Department of Labor. Division of Women and Children. Survey of Hours, Wages 


7 Other Conditions of Employment in the Jewelry Industry in the State of Rhode Island. Providence. 
‘i. (Mimeographed.) 
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cents an hour. Of those receiving less than the code minini\;), g; 
percent were women and male minors. 

The jewelry industry employs more women than any othe: nany. 
facturing industry in Rhode Island except textiles, and in 1935 it wa 
the largest employer of children under 16 years of age. In view of 
the importance of the industry with regard to the employment 9 
workers affected by the minimum-wage law of Rhode Island an 
because of complaints of low wages made to the State department o; 
labor, this industry was the subject of the first survey undertaken py 
the department under the authority of the minimum-wage law. Th, 
survey, conducted by the division of women and children, covered (jg 
percent of all establishments and 58 percent of all employees in the 
industry in Rhode Island, and included all branches of manufacture 
except those involving precious stones and some of the precious 
metals. Data were obtained for the week of August 1, 1936, where. 
ever possible. 


Wage-Payment Methods 


Boru piece rates and time rates are used in the jewelry industry, 
and in some cases, a combination of both methods. Generally speak- 
ing, a smaller proportion of the men than of the women are piece 
workers. Under the N. R. A. code, the employer was required to 
make up any deficit between the earnings paid on a piece-price basis 
and the amount that would have been earned at the minimum hourly 
rate in the same number of hours. The practice was discontinued 
after the invalidation of the code, because few employers undertook 
to maintain a minimum level of earnings. 

Three groups of production workers, in addition to skilled crafts- 
men and machine operators, are found in the jewelry industry. These 
are helpers, learners, and apprentices. In certain processes, notably 
soldering, it is a common practice for workers to employ helpers. !n 
other instances the soldering may be subcontracted to a person who 
does the soldering for the entire plant and hires as many helpers as 
he requires. The practice varies as to whether or not the names 0! 
the helpers thus employed appear on the firm’s pay roll. 

Inexperienced workers are in some cases classed as learners and 
serve a training period varying from 2 weeks to 6 months. ‘The 
learning period allowed under the code was 6 weeks, after which the 
minimum hourly rates became applicable. While at present some 
firms have no learner group, others place as much as 38 percent o! 
their employees in the learner class. 

Apprentices are found only in the skilled tool-making and die- 
cutting branches of the industry. They are paid by the hour, ! 
period of 1,000 hours constituting each step in the training period 
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. which inereases in the hourly rate are based. The entering rate 
95 cents an hour is increased by 2) cents for each successive period. 
he investigators, however, found workers classed as apprentices who 
ere paid as low as 10 cents an hour, and 8 out of 18 apprentice tool 
akers received less than the 25-cent rate payable under the terms 
apprenticeship adopted by the manufacturers’ association. 

The bonus system is not practiced to any extent, and no firm 
und in the course of the study reported any fining system. 
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Wage Rates and Earnings 


Tue total number of employees for whom data on hourly rates 
ere obtained was 7,797. Of these, 4,020 averaged less than 35 cents 
, hour in the week studied, 2,240 averaged between 35 cents and 
) cents; 1,091 between 50 cents and 75 cents, and 446 averaged 
5 cents or more. However, women and male minors made up 85 
xeent of the lowest-paid group, while 93.7 percent of the high- 
age group were men. 

Table 1 shows classified hourly earnings of time workers and piece 
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Stry, . ‘oo . : ' 
orkers in each employee classification—men, women, and male 
A ’ ’ 
PUK ; 
nors. 
ylece 
dt able 1.—Hourly Earnings of Time and Piece Workers in the Jewelry Industry in 
hasis Rhode Island, August 1936 
yurly = Si lin, Oints >» ‘ mes ay Salis Seal thw iad te ee —— 
: rime workers Piece workers 
nued ~ = | dist Mays : 
to Hourly earnings = me | | = | 
OOK | | Wom- | Male | ». | Wom-| Male 
| Total aw Men } en minors | Total Men en | minors 
oti, an 7 | cirttitr ‘inioei \mRomT taLiseee \sazamaRs 
alt a | 5,745 | 2,401 | 3,120 0 | 222| 1,667; 415 | 1, 214 | 38 
) ep j— oe —— |[——. | —————— | ————— | —————— } —— = 
hes ss than 10 cents. _- Ss 1 | 0 0 Q | 0 | i) 0 
ably (and under 12.5 cents 16 4 10 | 2 11 0 | 10 1 
; jand under 15.0 cents..._.. ___- | 28 | 3 21 4 19 | 1 | 16 2 
In (and under 17.5 cents 103 19 68 16 36 3 30 3 
and under 20.0 cents kal 47 7 33 7 61 2 | 52 7 
who Qi! snd under 22.5 cents.............| 206 30 162 14 75 4 | 66 5 
and under 25.0 cents._.........__| 164 21 129 14 88 s 78 2 
rs as (and under 27.5 cents..._____- 671 100 520 51 143 9 133 1 
Sand under 30.0 cents acaieben! 202 26 166 10 156 17 134 5 
pS ol and under 32.5 cents___. | 337 83 228 26 159 30 126 3 
Sand under 35.0 cents nine 1, 261 209 996 56 172 21 151 0 
0 and under 37.5 cents : 486, 183 293 10 154 29 125 0 
Sand under 40.0 cents 214 7 136 3 117 20 95 2 
and and under 42.5 cents 433 274 153 6 102 29 71 2 
os Jand under 45.0 cents____- , 91 58 33 0 63 20 41 2 
he Sand under 50.0 cents____- ‘ 316 252 62 2 95 53 40 2 
Jand under 55.0 cents___- 295 247 48 0 68 49 19 | 0 
1 the Vand under 60.0 cents... 120 106 14 0 39 28 11 | 0 
Vand under 65.0 cents... ___- 180 164 15 | 1 24 21 3 | 0 
some Mae! and under 70.0 cents____- 110 104 6 | 0 26 25 1 0 
Vand under 75.0 cents_____ 08 88 10 | 0 14 12 | 2 0 
it of MP cents and over... _. Seni 366 349 | 17 0 36 34 | 1 | 1 
die- 
ir, a 
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Table 2 gives median hourly earnings in 1 week in August |939 } 
each branch of the industry for each class of employee. 


Table 2.—Median Hourly Earnings in Jewelry Industry in Rhode 
August 1936, by Sex and by Branch of Industry 


Branch of industry Total Men Womer 
9 
Cents Cents Cents 
Compacts, vanity cases, and cigarette cases _. . 36. 0 52.0 30 
Dress, millinery, and shoe ornaments. 30. 6 | 33. 8 29. 
Emblems. . -. er ht, 2 82 19, 2 61.7 39.7 
Enameling........... : rae 32. 1 50.0 31.4 
Findings__- 37.6 50.3 34.4 
General line and men’s jewelry__- 33. 0 43. 5 32. | 
Gold and sterling jewelry 45.2 54. 6 34 
Machine chain_ ’ 34.5 53.3 | s1.8 
Miscellaneous specialties : : 26. 2 41.6 25. | 
Novelties and plastic jewelry. ’ 34. 5 | 45.4 33. 2 
Optical goods 39.2 50. 4 56 | ’ 
Pear! jewelry__._____- 26. 8 36. 0 2 d 
Pens and pencils 33. 6 33. 7 
Plating and soldering __- 36.3 51. 5 | 26. | 
Religious goods and school and college j jewe Iry 10.9 17.0 35 
Rings ees ESS iid Rive 36. 4 49. 0 34 
Syndicate store jew elry. 34. 6 14.6 3 
Watch bracelets and wrist watch attachments__- 34.5 51.2 3 
W hite stone jewelry (rhinestone) 33.3 45.4 28. 9 


Weekly earnings.—Median full-time weekly earnings for 4,5s 
employees who actually worked the full working hours (40 to 4s 
the week of August 1, 1936, were $14.94; of these 1,770 were me 
whose median weekly wage was $20.06; 2,635 were women with med 
earnings of $13.79; and 177 were male minors with a median of $12 
for the week. The range for men was from less than $6 receiy 
1 man, to more than $40, earned by 147 men. Among the wome: 
1 earned less than $4, and 12 earned more than $40. Ina week of fu 
employment, 21.6 percent of the men, 67.6 percent of the wom 
88.7 percent of the male minors earned less than $15. 

Annual earnings.—Records of annual earnings were obtained for « 
sample group of 56 jewelry workers in 8 branches of the industry 
The median number of weeks worked by this group during the year 
was 48.5 and the median of hours worked per week was 36.7. 

Thus annual earnings for substantially full-time employment were 
reported. These ranged from $84.05 to $1,487.52, with a median o! 
$531.55. 

To indicate the intermittent character of employment in thie i 
dustry, even when lost time amounts only to 4 or 5 weeks, the follow- 
ing work records are selected from those shown for the 56 workers 
reporting annual earnings: 

A worked 47 weeks out of 52, distributed thus: 9 weeks in, 2 oll, 
8 in, 2 out, 26 in, 1 out, and 4 in. 

B, during 47 weeks of employment out of 52, worked 22 weeks 
succession, lost 1 week, worked 6, lost 1, worked 17, lost 3, and worked? 

C worked 48 weeks, 33 consecutively. Then for 5 weeks unemploy- 
ment and employment alternated, followed by 2 weeks in and | wees 
out, and then by 11 consecutive weeks’ work. 
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Agricultural Wages in Canada, 1933 to 1936 


| RING the summer season of 1936, for Canada as a whole, the es- 
timated cash wage of male farm workers was $21—or $1 above the 
1935 estimate and $4 above that for 1933. The corresponding figures 
‘or female farm labor were $11 for 1936 and 1935, and $10 for 1933. 
‘he estimated monthly value of board during the summer season of 
1936 for males was $16 and for females $13—in each case $1 above 
the estimate for 1933. In 1936 the average annual wages and 
yard combined were $374 for males and $261 for females, the com- 
ynsation for males being 4.5 percent higher than in 1935 and 14.9 
ercent higher than in 1933. For females the 1936 figure was 2.8 
rcent above that of 1935 and 6.1 percent above that of 1933. 
Average wages of male and female agricultural laborers in the 
rious Canadian Provinces in 1933, 1935, and 1936 are reported in 
he accompanying table compiled from the February 1936 and Feb- 
wary 1937 issues of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics 
yiblished by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


—, 


verage Monthly and Yearly Wages of Farm Workers in Canada, 1933, 1935, 
and 1936 














18) in 
[Estimated by crop correspondents of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics] 
ne : : ; 
edi: Per month, summer season Per year 
° | ‘ q ¥ y € 14 ; ;' v ae ; | : ; . - 
1) ()X Province and year Males ms ventaes k means a Females 
hy .. 1, | Value ‘ach | Value} lr. Value! | Cocp | Value 
a Wase|, of |Total| 2S" | of |Total| C&P! of |\Total| CS! of | Total 
ii age | hoard| a8 | board | Wa8e | board! | Wake | hoard 
|~ | [i ee ae wz war 
1) 1933 $17 | $15 | $32! $10!) $12 $22 | $161 | $161 | $322 | $112 | $134 | $246 
1935 20 15 | 35 11 12| 23] 184] 174| 358] 117) 137 254 
( 1936. ' ' 21 16 | 37 11 13 | 24] 206| 168| 374/ 126] 135| 261 
nee Edward Island: — = =—|— ~ — = —— | —_—— = a —=—— | — —$> |_ =—_———- | 
1933 18 12} 30 11 10; 21 | 178| 141 | 319] 116] 121 237 
fora 1935 18 13} 31 11] 11 22; 188} 155 | 343 | 122] 125| 247 
.s 1936 is} 13] 31) WM} 22| 190} 161 | 351 | 126 | 136 | 262 
ty va Scotia: \ 
usu) 1933 20 14} 34 12 | 11} 23} 208| 157 | 365] 129] 119] 248 
year 1985. 22} 15] 37| 13] i| 24| 213] 151| 364] 128] 117| 245 
7 hh 22 15 37 12 23 | 245 | 170| 415 | 136] 124| 260 
ew Brunswick: | | | 
RE SS 18 13} 31) 10) 10] 20| 185 | 151 | 336] 107| 120} 227 
were 1935. 21 4) 35] 10} 21} 210| 150| 360/ 103 | 113| 216 
Re a 25 15| 40 ll 11} 22) 2657 | 141 | 398) 117) 101) 218 
an ( uebec 
La 33. 17; | 2/ 9) 9] 18] 152) 113] 265) o4| 93 | 187 
1935 Is | 13 31 10| 10| 20] 176) 136 | 306| 98 | 98] 196 
008... 5h dul. i9| 13] 32 10 10 | 20 | 196 | 136 | 332) 106] 100| 206 
, ne Intario: | | 
he in 1933. | i7| 15] 32) 12] 13] 25) 150| 166| 325| 123] 141 | 264 
ollow4 1935 | 20| 16| 36| 12] 14] 26] 187] 185| 372] 137| 150] 287 
1906 seowdibdt 21 16 | 37 13} 4) 27) 211 | 177] 388] 147) 148] 295 
| ers anito a | | j | 
ork 1933. 15 14 29; 8/ 12 | 20| 143 | 164| 307| 89/| 140 | 229 
a ee 17 15| 32) 9] 12) 21] 160] 163 | 323] 92] 140) 232 
on, 19 15| 34) 9 13 | 22) 178) 158 | 336) 103 | 132) 235 
» out, askatchewan: | 
1 16] 15 31 8 12 20 | 144) 161 | 305) 85) 187 222 
1935... : 18 15} 33) 9 | 13} 22| 173 | 172| 345) 96| 144] 240 
; a 19+ 16 35 | i) 13 22; 188 | 158 | 346 105 | 133] 238 
leg in erta: } | | | } 
- ae 19}; 15} 34] 10| 13] 23] 170 | 174} 344] 109 | 152! 261 
‘ked 2. ES 21 16; 37] I] 4] 2] 189] 178| 367| 115] 156] 271 
006. ee. 22 16; 38) 1 | 14] 25 i 172 | 378) 125| 146/] 271 
iploys ‘itish Columbia: 
1933 23 19 42 14) 15] 20) 234/ 212) 446) 152) 180) 332 
week 1985... 26; 19) 45 14| 16! 30| 242| 223 | 465) 160) 187 | 347 
_ eS a 25| 21| 46) 15| 17| 32| 265| 229| 494| 166| 192| 358 
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Wages in Peiping, 1936 













HE findings of a survey of Peiping factories in 1936, \\iade jp 


accordance with the labor law, showed in many cases grea { diffe. 
ences between the minimum and maximum wages of male d 


rkers 
The American consul general at Tientsin, who transmitted ! the yy, 


statistics presented in the following table embodying some of the res), 
of this investigation, comments especially on the maximum month; 
wage of $100 (C hivens currency) * paid by an electric-light npany, 
which he assumes to be the salary of an engineer or possibly of thp 
manager of this plant. In certain other establishments the sa| ries of 
managers, the consul general thinks, have also been included. hp 
minimum monthly wages, as shown in the table below, range frop 
one-half dollar (Chinese currency) in an iron foundry to $30 (Chines 
currency) in an establishment in the clay. stone, and glass industry 
Except in a few of the reporting factories, working hours are 10 per day 

Monthly Wages of Male Workers in Peiping Factories, 1936 ! 


[Average exchange rate of yuan dollar in 1936= 29.75 cents] 


Number Monthly wages (in Workit 
Industry and establishment of male Chinese currency) rs per 
workers 


Minimum | Maximum 


Iron industry: 


Foundries: 
> = 30 $4. 00 $15. 00 
No. 2 29 8. 00 12.00 
No. 3 63 50 1. 00 
No. 4 17 4.00 14. 00 
Machinery and metal industry: 
Establishments: 
No.1 29 | 4.50 20. 00 
No. 2 79 4. 50 40. 00 
me. 8... 17 6. 00 24. 00 
No. 4 . Sod 27 6. 00 14.00 
No. 5-_-- 19 4.00 12. 00 
No. 6 21 6. 00 14. 00 
No.7 : i 50 8. 00 50. 00 
 -* See F 53 10. 00 45. 00 
oS eee ees eal - 37 | 6. 00 12. 00 
Clay, stone, and glass industry: 
Establishments: 
aaa 27 30, 00 50. 00 
a — ’ 53 5. 00 5. 00 
Public utilities: 
Electric light company— power plant 187 9. 00 100. 00 
Waterworks company -.- ; 31 12. 00 70. 00 
Chemical industry: 
Match factory . 5 ‘4 : 165 | 10. 00 30. 00 
Soap factory - ‘ 22 3. 00 13. 00 
Spinning and weaving industry: 
Carpet factories: 
NY perepeers a 225 | 8. 70 15. 00 
 * aoe ' 33 | 4.00 | 9. 00 
No. 3... 79 6.00 | 9. 00 
Dyeing and spinning ‘plant. “2 ; 51 1.00 | 18. 00 
Leather products factory : 25 4.00 | 10. 00 
Woolen goods factory - _ 57 7. 00 14. 00 
Food and tobacco industries: 
Beer factory. c 187 | 12. 00 38. 00 
Paper and printing industry: 
Paper factories: | 
No. 1 a ‘ 52 4.00 | 15. 00 
No. 2. - aY ; 25 4. 00 | 29. 00 
Printing plants: 
| ‘Se , 128 20 00 | 95. 00 
No. 2... : 35 9.00 | 50. 00 
No. 3._- mt Bd anh Mie 37 | 10. 00 | 30. 00 


No. 4- sims feed 30 


6.00 | 30. 00 


! Apprentices not included. 





1 Report of Jan. 12, 1937. 
? Average exchange rate of yuan dollar in 1936= 29.75 cents in United States currency. 
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In only three establishments were the wages of females reported— 
, feather-products factory and two paper factories—and the maxi- 
mum wages to female workers in these plants were one-fifth of a yuan 
dollar for a working day of 10 hours. 
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Wages in France, October 1936 


GENERAL upward movement of wages in France was started 
A with the enactment of various labor laws by Parliament in 
June 1936, providing for the immediate application of collective 
agreements, a shorter working week without reduction in pay, and 
establishment of minimum wages in different parts of the country. 
The annual wage study ' made by the General Statistical Bureau of 
France in October each year was made somewhat more difficult than 
ysual in 1936 by the fact that the wages of certain classes of workers 
were in course of revision at the time the study was made and the 
increases, therefore, had not affected all occupations in all the sec- 
tions of the country. However, the general upward trend is evident 
in the hourly wages shown in the tables. The hourly wages reported 
are based on a normal day of 8 hours, in general, as the law estab- 
lishing the 40-hour week without change in the weekly wage rate had 
not been put into effect at the time the study was made. 

The wage data for this study are secured through questionnaires 
addressed to officers of trade councils, employers’ organizations, and 
ayors or other competent persons, the inquiry covering the same 
lasses of workers each year. 

Data giving the percentage increases in the different occupations 
mong male workers in cities other than Paris in October 1936, as 
ompared with October 1935, show that the increase in average 
ourly wages ranged from 10.4 percent for bookbinders to 22.8 
ercent for harness makers. In the region of Paris the increase in the 
ourly wages of workers in all occupations averaged 13.5 percent. 
Table 1 gives the average hourly wages in different occupations in 
ctober 1935 and 1936 in Paris and other cities. 


‘France. Présidence du Conseil. Bulletin de la Statistique générale de la France, January-March 1937, 
p. 260-279. 
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Table 1. 
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Average Hourly Wages in French Cities in October 1935 a 


by Occupation 


[Average exchange rate of franc in October 1935=6.59 cents; October 1936=4.67 cent 


Occupation 


Brewers shane 
Printers, compositors 
Bookbinders_ - 
_ te FOP Re ee Coren seer 
Saddlers, harnesSmakers 
Shoemakers_____. 
Tailors___- 
Dyers, scourers 
Wenvers.......... 
Ropemakers 
Wheelwrights 
Wood turners 
Coopers. 
Cabinet makers 
Upholsterers 
Pit sawyers 
Carpenters____- 
Se Pee 
Coppersmiths__- 
Tinsmiths____- 
 .. ae 
Blacksmiths___- 
, =e ti al 
Stovemakers. __..______- 
Locksmiths. -.-___-- 
ere 
Metal turners____- 
Electrical fitters 
Watchmakers 
Quarrymen 
Stonecutters 
Masons _. 
Navvies 
Se ee 
House painters___- rr tae 
Ornamental-stone cutters _- 
Brickmakers.-_-___- 
OO EE 
Glaziers 
Motormen (tramways)-- 
Conductors (tramways) ; 
Truck drivers__.____- —— 
laren gry ae reli aes 
I cca Saitnttsthcmadie 


se a gallant 
Dressmakers.___._.._-_- 
Seamstresses.._______- : 
Waistcoat makers_-__--_-- 
Lacemakers............-- 
Embroiderers.. sian 
Milliners____- 
Average_. 





Average hourly wages in 
| Paris and its environs Cities other 


| my | 1-0 | 


1935 

Francs Francs Francs 
pattems 3.39 
= oe 6.15 7. 25 4.24 
5.05 6.75 4.13 
ee ees ee). | ee es tee" 3, 49 
Sa Tae ae SER 3.42 
“id Beet le eS eee 3, 40 
5. 50 6. 38 3.84 
‘ ahs 3. 56 
abate 2. 90 
3. 33 
3.72 
6. 25 7. 50 3.94 
: 3. 75 
Bin 5. 87 6. 50 3. 97 
a EPP , ‘ 4.00 
4 Sehr me aa ; 6. 50 3.78 
), 87 6. 50 4.02 
—s- 87 6.75 3. 88 
4.16 
ee ee eS ee . oa 3.83 
" 6. 25 | 7. 25 3. 96 
Se ee 6.10 | 7. 5O | 3.89 
MOIRA ciphers seeps, WERE e ta). 3.74 
ee ee ees aii t. — 3. 83 
ie 6. 00 7.25 | 3.77 
iii as ee endeesind ; 4.01 
pipiotiie 6.05 | 7.20 4.03 
a ee ee 6.00 | 6. 80 4.03 
nied 4. 26 
witli 6. 25 | 6. 50 3. 58 
9. 25 | 9. 25 4.16 
bane 6. 37 | 7.00 3.92 
6. 25 6§. 50 3. 31 
6. 25 | 7.25 4.02 
6. 00 7.00 3. 83 
442 7. 67 | 4.95 
es 3. 48 
ee Soe a ‘a 3. 56 
S eantabiies 6.12 7.00 3.82 
ee eS a gelatine 3. 98 
Denes, Messed... Leer tS 3 86 
Pr Tae CTT Fe ee 3. 83 
a oe 2. 87 
6. 23 | 7.06 3. 80 
2. 33 
éGbebddoteuns 2. 33 
tee he wal 2.15 
oe as!) a a 2. 33 
2. 27 
OS EE | 2.19 
2 20 
2 % 


1936, 





Table 2 shows the average weekly wages paid in Paris to femal 
workers in dressmaking and lingerie shops from 1934 to 1936, ané 
in fashionable dressmaking shops in 1935 and 1936. 
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1936, Table 2.—Average Weekly Wages in French Dressmaking Shops, 1934 to 1936 


,yerage exchange rate of franc in October 1934=6.62 cents; in October 1935=6.59 cents; and in October 
1936 = 4.67 cents] 




















Occupation 1934 1935 1936 
Pas pressmak ing and lingerie shops: Francs | Francs Francs 
First hands....-------.-.----.--- senccceccocesecenns 190. 80 187. 20 | 208. 00 
meee | A TN woutundinen 1 136. 80 2 134. 40 3 156. 00 
Helpers..--------------------- eo nen n ee nnn esc ccececee _ 91. 20 89. 40 105. 60 
Apprentices-..---- aPenercncecenccncacceseccocecccece 43. 35-54. 30 44. 45-53. 20 48. 00-64. 80 
pashionable dressmaking shops: 
ie CE etn wedignods enees cneneseerandelaccesccneseeouwe 192. 00 210. 00 
pare | SNCS lik abdeaseckboliiie 160. 00 | 160. 00 
PEPER --cangaenensnomonenenescnnssvesccesesscessne! ee | 100 00 | 100. 00 
AGRIC caer cteapeccceutnesesce —paindibiclniad | seewsweencconese | 4 190. 00-260. 00 | 4 217. 00-260. 00 





: 116.40 franes for beginners. 
:114franes for beginners. 

3148.80 frances for beginners. 

‘ Per month. 


A comparison of wages and cost of living as represented by the cost 
of board and lodging of an unmarried worker in the localities from 
which the wage data were secured usually shows a fairly close correla- 
tion between the curves of prices of board and lodging and of wages of 
men, although in 1936 the percentage increase in wages amounted to 
15.7 as compared with 8.7 for board and lodging. It is pointed out 
in the report that it is more difficult to determine accurately the 
average price of board and lodging than average wages, because there 
are such great variations in these prices, especially in the more im- 
portant cities. 


Table 3.—Average Daily Wages and Cost of Board and Lodging in France, 
October 1934, 1935, and 1936 


{Average exchange rate of franc in October 1934=6.62 cents; in October 1935=6.59 cents; and in October 
1936 = 4.67 cents] 








learn October October) October 
1934 1935 1936 


Index numbers 
(1911= 100) 





| 1934 | 1935 | 1936 


Daily wages of: Francs | Francs | Francs 











eee SS eee 31.60 | 30.72 | 35.54 685 666 | 771 
Ne cnnnnannannnnnnnnndiliiinas 18.38 | 18.13 | 24.02/ 803 | 792 917 
Cost of board and lodging per month__.._...........- 496.00 | 473.00 | 514. 00 | 709 | 676 | 734 





A detailed study of wages in the machine, metallurgical, and related 
industries in the Paris region is made in February each year, but 
average wages are also secured quarterly for three occupational groups 
in these industries. From 1931 to 1935 comparatively slight changes 
vere shown in the average hourly wages, but between the first and 
third quarters of 1936 there was an increase of 17 percent in the wages 
of skilled workers, 30 percent for ordinary workers, and 22 percent 
or all workers combined. ‘The increase shown for the fourth quarter 


of 1936 in table 4 is due to the introduction of the 40-hour week on 
December 6, 1936. 
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Table 4.—Average Hourly Wages of Workers in French Metallurgica! and 
Machine Industries in 1935 and 1936 


[Average exchange rate of franc in 1935=6.60 cents. and in 1936=6.11 cents] 











1936 
1935 ‘ 
Occupation fourth —_* 
quarter First Second | Third Fourth 
quarter | quarter | quarter Larter 





| Francs | Francs | Francs | Francs 














no cwdbianasedebunin 6. 32 6. 35 6. 70 7. 43 rs 
SBS IE OEE ee 5. 05 5. 05 5. 55 6. 60 
Sec RR OE Nae oa 4.00 | 4.09 4. 45 5. 20 
Deena — | 7 
a re a a 5. 59 | 5. 62 | 6. 01 | 6. 84 7 





Wages of French coal miners were remarkably stable betweey 
April 1, 1932, and June 1936, averaging about 35 franes per day for 
underground workers and 32 francs for underground and surface 
workers. However, between the second quarter of 1936 and thic las; 
quarter of the year the average daily wages of underground workers 
increased from 36.54 frances to 45.03 franes and of underground and 
surface workers combined from 33.59 francs to 41.63 francs. The 
40-hour week was introduced in the mines November 1, 1936. It has 
had the effect, therefore, of reducing the number of days of work and, 
since the wages could not be reduced, of increasing the daily wage 
rate. 

The number of days worked and the total earnings in the coal! mines 
of France is shown below for the 7-year period 1930 to 1936. 


Table 5.—Number of Days Worked and Total Earnings in French Coal Mines, 
1930 to 1936 


[Average exchange rate of franc in 1930 and 1931 =3.92 cents; in 1932=3.93 cents; in 1933=5.03 cents, in 1934= 
6.57 cents; in 1935=6.6 cents; and in 1936=6.11 cents] 



































Days : , Days ~e 
Year worked Earnings Year worked Earni 
Francs rancs 
EE EE 79, 400,000 | 2,935, 800,000 |} 1934_...................| 56,600,000 | 1, 846, 500, 00 
Ae — a ae". TE 70, 500,000 | 2,519, 400,000 |} 1935_..................- 53, 900, 000 | 1, 749, 700, 00 
i SE PE Fe 60, 100,000 | 1,975, 300, 000 oe 53, 600, 000 | 2, 005, S00, 
a ctindidtnnnaceeee 57, 000, 000 | 1, 856, 000, 000 





French Wages and the Social Laws 


AN APPENDIX to the regular wage report contains a brief analysis 
of the legal and other provisions which have resulted in wage increases, 
as well as statements of the wage rates established by some of the 
collective agreements signed since June 1936. An agreement signed 
by representatives of the General Confederation of French Production 
and the General Confederation of Labor, on June 7, 1936, in addition 
to defining the new relations between employers and employees, pro 
vided for the regulation of strikes then in progress, the immediate 
conclusion of collective labor agreements, and an immediate increas? 
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and J |, wages ranging from 7 to 15 percent, as well as the readjustment of 


abnormally low wages. 

The law of March 25, 1919, on collective agreements, was amended 
by a law enacted June 24, 1936. The principal changes were the 
creation of mixed commissions of employers and employees, provision 
for the eventual extension, by decree of the Minister of Labor, of the 
collective agreements either to a branch of an industry or to a whole 
ierritory, and the organization of delegations of workers and employees. 
The law provided that the collective agreement should contain pro- 
visions regarding minimum wages by classes and by regions. Under 
the earlier law on collective agreements, little progress in the con- 
clusion of such agreements had been made, but since the enactment 
of the law of June 1936, the extension of the principle of collective 
bargaining has been rapid, more than 1,000 collective agreements 
having been concluded between June 7, 1936, and September 7, 1936. 
Most of these agreements, conformably to the law, fix the minimum- 
wage rates, but do not indicate generally the percentage of increase 
resulting from the agreement. 

In addition to the law on collective bargaining, two other laws have 
had an effect upon wages. ‘These are the law of June 20, 1936, insti- 
tuting annual paid vacations in industry, commerce, the liberal 
professions, domestic service, and agriculture, and the law of June 
21, 1936, establishing the 40-hour week. The latter law, which is 
being applied progressively by industry, provides that in industries 
in which the 48-hour week had been in effect there should be no 
reduction in the remuneration of the workers. 

One of the most important agreements, as regards number of persons 
affected, is the one covering workers in the metallurgical and machine 
industries. The agreement, concluded June 12, 1936, guaranteed 
ninimum hourly wages based on the 48-hour week, ranging from 5 
francs for ordinary laborers to 9 francs for wood-pattern makers. 
Among males the rate for ornamental-monument molders, and copper 
and sheet-iron shapers was 8.00 francs; metal-pattern makers and tool 
makers, 7.75 francs; coppersmiths, hammersmiths, ornamental-figure 
molders, and embossers, 7.50 francs; solderers, sheet-iron workers, and 
machine operators, 7.20 francs; and metal chasers and finishers, fitters, 
ind molders, 7.00 francs. The rates for the other occupations ranged 
from 6.00 to 6.90 francs per hour. Among women the hourly rates 
varied from 4.25 francs for laborers to 5.30 francs for metal-machine 
operatives. The rate for young persons between the ages of 14 and 
l8 ranged from 3 to 5 francs per hour according to age. 

In the electrical-construction industry the hourly rates for male 
workers ranged from 6.10 francs for electrical fitters’ helpers and 
molders on automatic presses to 7.75 francs for skilled coil winders. 
The rates for the other occupations ranged from 6.25 to 7.00 francs 
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per hour. The wage rates of woman workers ranged from 4.4() 4, 
6.00 franes per hour, the latter rate being paid for skilled coil windeys 

An agreement was concluded July 19, 1936, between the groiip oj 
metallurgical industries and the federation of technicians, drauclts. 
men, and similar workers in industry and the applied arts. The 
monthly salary rate for men over 22 years of age ranged from | ,|( 
francs for warehouse record keepers to 1,850 franes for cashiers. The 
salaries of female clerical employees ranged from 900 to 1,150 franes 
per month, the latter rate being paid to statistical-machine employees. 
The salaries of technical employees ranged from 1,475 to 2,150 franes 
per month. These salaries are subject to a 5-percent increase after 2 


years’ service in the same establishment and to another 5 percen 
after 10 years’ service. The agreement fixes the minimum wage of 
engineers upon employment at 1,300 or 1,750 francs, accordingly as the 
employee is under or over 21 years of age, the minimum increasing to 
2,100 frances after 2 years in the enterprise and 2,750 francs alter § 
years in the enterprise or 10 years in the industry. 

Minimum rates established by different collective agreements in 
public works and the building industry ranged from 6.00 to 7.50 frances 
per hour for all workers in excavation and public-works enterprises, 
with the exception of caisson workers, for whom the minimum rate was 
12.00 francs per hour. In paving, cement work, masonry, carpentry, 
plumbing, and steel construction the rates ranged from 6.00 to 7.50 
franes per hour, with the exception of laborers, who received from 5.50 
to 5.75 frances. Drivers of automobiles and tractors received a daily 
wage varying from 51 to 70 franes, depending upon the type of machine 

Minimum wages were fixed by agreement in large stores and depart- 
ment stores and in one-price stores (magasins d prix unique). I\n thi 
latter group the monthly salaries of men ranged from 700 francs at 
17 years of age to 1,000 francs at 21 years, and of women from 625 to 
825 francs at the same ages. In certain sections of the environs of the 
city these minimums are diminished by 5 to 10 percent. In the large 
stores the minimum monthly salaries of salesmen vary from 800 frances 
at 18 years of age to 1,275 francs at 24 years, while salaries of women 
vary from 750 francs at age 18 to 1,075 francs at the age of 23. The 
minimum wages of men employed in service and maintenance vary 
from 675 francs at 17 years of age to 1,175 francs at 24 years, while 
those of women engaged in the same classes of service vary from 67) 
francs at 17 years of age to 950 francs at 23 years. At the same ages 
the minimum monthly salaries of women in administrative services 
vary from 675 to 1,075 francs per month. In establishments in whicl 
employees receive meals, the price to be deducted from wages [0 
breakfast is fixed at 6 francs. The increase in wages for employees 1! 
the large stores varies from 25 percent for annual salaries under 6,!)U!" 
francs to 5 percent for salaries of 18,000 to 20,000 francs. 
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Wages in Palestine, at the End of 1936 


\HE prevailing daily wage rates in Palestine in the orange industry 
i the close of December 1936 ranged from 50 to 60 mils! for Arab 
women carrying baskets to from 600 to 1,200 mils for male Jewish 






































100 chief packers. The highest prevailing wage rates in the manufactur- 
he ing industries reported for the beginning of November 1936 were 
nes 640 to 720 mils for Jewish machine printers (newspapers), and the 
- lowest rates were 35 to 70 mils for Arab woman leaf sorters in the 
nes tobacco and cigarette industry. The rates for various other occupa- 
3 tions are recorded in table 1.2. The rates for Jewish labor are based on 
cnt ghours of work. The usual hours of Arab workers vary from 8 to 10, 
: of though for agricultural laborers they are 10 to 12 per day on cereal 
the land and 8 to 10 per day on citrus plantations. 
7 Table 1.—Prevailing Daily Rates of Wages in Various Occupations in Palestine, 
rs November 1936 
[Average exchange rate of 100 mils, November 1936= about 49 cents] 
3 in $$$ a a ——= LE a — 
- Jewish labor | Arab labor 
' Industry and occupation —_ —e =| : i - 
IS@S | Men | Women | Men | Women 
was — an ee - aw aes eee - 
try, Agriculture | | 
hi Plowing: Mils Mils | Mils Mils 
7 5) Pt itcnecebacesngeaseupanwensqesencues apaenl i i), | = 
sig Gh tiie Dh albcaaddctdindancinasabcied 250 — i |, eR EEE 
O.0U) Oe 90-150 60-80 
Tree planting, permanent workers in orange groves___-__| 236-300 |.......- zal | eee 
laily OR eee Oa , anaes B® icndataace ced et _ 
oe Fruit picking (olives, vines, almonds)-_..._..______-- 150 | 150 | 80-100 | 60 
ne General laborers: 
EEE A ee a ‘ ee ee 
yaArt- ER SE aes ee 200 175 oe ea 
|, REE oe See ee 200 | 175 100-150 (es eae 
. the Porterage: ! 
ee ee ee . » ee «0 50-60 
Ss at EEE ee es ee ae | Te tcscbcctens ae 
‘i Orange sorting: ! | | 
>> to EE Se Oe er eee 300-400 | 0008 ‘5.625... 
Se - 7 200-300 | ge eee 
t the Orange wrapping !__..._.___- ‘i a 200-300 _ 2 5 aes ee 
Orange packing: ! 
large Te oF ee SE 600-000 |............ 
AT ‘ -| 300-800 300-450 |... 
‘anes 
Manufacturing industries | 
ymen 
a Stone quarrying and manufacture of building materials: Pes 
lhe I ono ccccccnccccccacececccsneces 400-500 |__..----- ee 
~~, See ze Ck RRR ji. . _, ee 
vary Silicate brickmakers (mixers, pressmen,furnacemen)...| 400-450 |___.....-...]__.....--...].--.-------- 
Vement-brick makers: 
while RE SE OD Fas I en eA eh coee 
“a GE RE | RR Wt ethene s 
1 B10 Tile makers (mixers, pressmen, designers)... -....-...- Sa0-4050 |..........- | 
Mosaic workers: 220-380 
ages SOO IIIOEE og nccccccccscccsecsss 450-650 |.........-- oe ee pee sanoee 
wie .  . .  . . ” <= oP SpERREEgE | 300-450 300-350 | | 
“vices Unskilled and semiskilled laborers, tiles and mosaic. __- 300-400 |...........- 180-220 |- ; 
; Woodworking: 
vhich Bui'ding carpenters, skilled.__.................----- a Ey 1 990-400 
Building carpenters, semiskilled.................-- = £5 weno Bectes + eee 
s for Cabinetmakers, skilied..................-...-...... }| 480-600 |oooo oo 200-400 |... 
n Cabinetmakers, semiskilled.....................--. 360-400 |............ ___, SERRE 
ees 


§ QU 





' During orange-packing season. 
SS 


Rates given are for end of December 1936. 


' Average exchange rate of 100 mils in November 1936=about 49 cents. 


| ’ Palestine. 
‘ine, 1936. Jerusalem, 1937. 
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Table 1.-—Prevailing Daily Rates of Wages in Various Occupations in P: stine 
November 1936—Continued 


























| Jewish labor Arab la 
Industry and occupation —_—————————— | ae 
} 
Men Women Men | 
Manufacturing industries—Continued 
Woodworking machinists: Mils Mils Mils 
I vcr nacme an ash nec 2 | ee, 
OT a REE Per ert TE TS Fae ee _ = | eee Tae 
Polishers, varnishers_ _- ; a 250-450 200-450 SOO 
Motorcar-body builders (motorbus)__. (|) SR ee 1m 
Metalworking: 
Locksmiths, fitters. feats | | ae 200-600 
Blacksmiths, forgers_..._.__._._____. 350-700 |_...-.-- 200-600 
Founders--_....._.- ; - ; : RE Bee fe ee 
; xiii sae es p as 400-750 |......- ‘ 
Semiskilled workers_______- yi ei om 200-400 |_...--- 150-200 
Printing and stationery: 
Linotype operators__._- : ' 480-700 |_._- 
Hand com positors, newspaper _- 400-600 1 150-200 
Hand compositors, book and commercial work 320-450 scan ‘a the 
Machine printers, newspapers. __-- 640-720 
Machine printers, book and commercial work ; 400-600 | 
Boemwasaers. ............ basen 240-440 | 180-275 
Cardboard-box makers: 
ee se Se ee ee ee 150-250 | 70~160 | 
Child workers___. Sf a pa Rs oe 40-100 
Soap and oil: 
Oil pressing and refining ; ; 350-450 |__- 150-250 
Unskilled labor, oil mills__- iw oe 100 
Soap makers, skilled_---- ; ’ 350-450 |_..- re 150-300 
Soap packers. ro s 5 200-220 
Unskilled labor, so: ap factories ee ee 150 
Textiles: 
Cotton weaving: 
Weavers, machine_._._- ee  - Saori diel 
Weavers, hand.___._.-- men aaa Sar & 60-100 
Winders, assistants__- - Ss aad _ .) | 
Silk weaving: 
ee acsniapaslll 400-600 TD 
Winders, assistants___- SAS eee Ea MAS er ah ne 
Knitting (wool, silk, hosiery): 
ie i aS ees as 400-450 C8 3 eee 
Oe a SO ee es ae Be 
eee Se a a meme mee I 
Puseere, Sepeirers.................<.. ka” 1 Bcaatit cga abel  . {eee 
Manufacture ‘of clothes: 
Tailors (ready-made clothes), machine. -._......_--- gg aR ree a 
Tailors (ready-made clothes), hand.....-.. =a " | Re eee Cee 
Finishers.......... iris Sd appear 200-250 
Shirt makers, machine...............-.. ___.. ie reas  - *) ee 
Shirt makers, eae A. Nae Naa 100-125 ee 
Leather: | 
eee, Seems. ..................-. et ‘cial Og Selene, see 
EE EE eee Oe ee ee | eae |-- 
Shoe makers, machine......._..............- ht eta esae. ieee 
Shoe makers, hand-_-__-_----_---- ae eee Seer i 
ea Fen RE MOSES Lb iccinsadcavnse A cslucsanime 
Food industries: 
Bakers: | 
EE ee a a ee Sf ees eee 
Dough makers___......___- oie ee 9 beeper? See 
Assistant dough makers._._...............--- 250-545 |_...--- -| a 
Chocolate makers and packers ascaciities “a DAE Tetsnbederns 
Aerated-water machine operators__._____- = ge fe ietbadiinean 
cinta. dn Lilet tinan atenedeelinmhetaintin sp eee 
Tobacco and cigarettes: | 
Cigarette makers’ assistants.._____.-- NE rerio 230-300 |__- i 100 
ES hE ee eee a ae 150-180 70-105 
eS RO ee ee ST POE, Alem 170-250 65-105 5 
SE 2 Se ea ee Core ae) ee eee SPD Dideciens = 
Child workers in cigarette factories._...............|....--...--- RAP Roe oP 50-100 API 
} 








1 Silk knitters. 


Substantial differences in the wage rates of Jewish and Aral) labor 
in the construction industry at the beginning of November 1°36 8" 
shown in table 2. For example, the prevailing daily rates for Jew! 
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tone dressers (piece work) were 400 to 700 mils and for Arabs in the 
same occupation, 200 to 500 mils. The prevailing daily rates for 
ynskilled Jewish building workers at that date were 300 to 400 mils 
and for Arabs in the same occupational group, 100 to 180 mils. The 
figures reported for Jewish building workers are union rates based on an 
g-hour day. ‘The prevailing daily hours of Arab building workers are 
9 to 10.? 
Table 2.—Prevailing Daily Rates in Construction Industry in Palestine, 
November 1936 


[Average exchange rate of 100 mils in November 1936=about 49 cents] 






































' , Jewish Arab | Jewish Arab 
Occupation labor labor | Occupation | labor | labor 
| ] 
] 
| Mils Mils Mils Mils 
Stone dressers (piece work)-....| 400-700 | 1! 200-350 || Painters, skilled_..........___. 350-500 |) 200-400 
Masons, skilled...............- | 500-750 500-600 || Painters, semiskilled_..........| 300-450 |/ 
Masons, semiskilled - -..----- 425-500 200-400 |} Floor tilers, skilled. .....__--- 500-750 |) 200-400 
Carpenters, shutter work, | Floor tilers, semiskilled _-----_- | 425-500 |f 
Se ee ey eee Plumbers, skilled_.............| 500-750 | 2? 400-600 
Carpenters, shutter work, | Plumbers, semiskilled - --..-__- | 400-500 |........-- 
ee ee | 425-500 |....-.- = Unskilled building laborers. ...| 300-400 100-180 
Concrete layers, skilled __.....| 500-600 |___- Unskilled road laborers in 
Steel benders, skilled._........| 500-750 | 4400-500 EOS aa > — | eee 
Steel benders, semiskilled___-_-- 425-500 |.......... Unskilled road laborers in 
Plasterers, Skilled..............| 500-750 \ 240-400 ld, « acenadensnclinas 200-250 |_. 
Plasterers, Semiskilled_-.------ 425-500 - | 











In Haifa up to 500 mils per day. 
: Jerusalem. 


The union rates of Jewish building workers are generally based on 
skill and experience. The term “skilled’’ in the above table corre- 
sponds to first- and second-class work and “semiskilled”’ to third-class 
work of the union scale. 





‘Palestine. Office of Statistics. Wage Rate Statistics Bulletin No. 2: Statistics of Wage Rates in Pales- 
tine, 1936. Jerusalem, 1937. 
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Operations of the United States Employment Service. 
April 1937 


ONTINUED gains in the placement of workers in private 

industry were reported by offices of the United States Employ. 
ment Service during April. Following a steady increase since Januar 
1936, total private placements made by employment offices in pri 
rose to a 3-year high of 219,441. This total, which is 13.3 percent 
above the previous recent high reported in March, is nearly double 
the volume of private placements made in April 1936, 1 year ago. 

Jobs filled in private industry included 141,161 placements of men 
and 78,280 placements of women. A much larger increase in the 
private placements of men was shown than for women. The place 
ments of men increased almost 20 percent above the level for March. 
whereas those of women increased only 3.1 percent above the previous 
month’s figure. 

Employment offices throughout the country made a total of 348,927 
placements of all types during April. This figure, which includes 
placements in governmental and public building projects work and 
a small number of placements on relief projects in addition t 
the private placements, was 18.6 percent above the level reported 
in March. Included were 268,896 placements of men and _ 80),()3! 
placements of women. 

The gain in private placements has been particularly noteworthy 
since early last fall when the public employment offices, following « 
special allocation of funds by the President, intensified efforts to 
place applicants in jobs in private industry. During the first 10 
months of the present fiscal year beginning July 1, 1936, 1,635,616 
placements have been made with private employers. This total is 
materially larger than the private placement total for any entire 


preceding fiscal year. During the first 4 months of 1937 almost 
three-quarters of a million placements with private employers have 
been made. The total of 715,196 private placements for the 4 


months is over double the number reported in the same 4-monthi 
period in 1936. ‘These gains in addition to reflecting improved bus- 
iness conditions, are in part the result of the intensive solicitation 
program carried on by the employment offices. During Apri, 
189,477 field visits to employers were made, bringing to 722,615 the 
number of solicitations made during the 4 months of the presen! 
fiscal year. 
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Public employment accounted for 122,603 placements during April, 
a gain of 34.5 percent above the number reported in March. The 
employment in which these placements are made represents the 
normal activities of governmental units, Federal, State and local, and 
nonrelief projects operated by these units. While the work is paid 
from public funds, the placement of workers in this field represents 
virtually the same problem for public employment offices as the 
placement of workers in private industry. In a majority of instances, 
contractors operating on public projects or the authorities of the 
sovernme: tal units are not required to use the public employment 
offices, but secure workers through the public agencies because of 
satisfactory service rendered. Placements in this field included 
121,547 men and 1,056 women. 

Assignments of workers on relief projects at security wages num- 
bered only 6,883 during the month. 

More than one-quarter of a million new applications for employment 
were registered by the offices in April. Offices registered 288,037 new 
applicants, 196,494 men and 91,543 women. The aggregate total 
represented a slight increase above the number registered in March, 
but was moderately lower than the number of new applicants in 
either April 1936 or April 1935. 

The monthly operating report of the United States Employment 

Service for March omitted the usual information concerning the 
number of active job seekers registered for employment at the end of 
the month due to the fact that public employment offices throughout 
the country were engaged in making a survey of all active job seekers 
at the month end. Field work for this survey has now been com- 
pleted. Reports indicate that the number of active job seekers 
registered for employment on March 31 dropped to 5,490,482, a 
decline 10.2 percent from the number reported at the end of February. 
This is the lowest total ever reported during the history of the Employ- 
ment Service. Declines were general throughout the country and 
were not confined to any single region. 
The wide declines were a result of several causes, a careful survey 
discloses. Fundamentally, the decline was the cumulative result of 
the improvement in business conditions during the past several 
months as well as of seasonal improvement. Operating conditions 
during the winter months in many cases have prevented the reflection 
of improvement in general business conditions in the active file before 
this time. With the cessation of severe weather, it became possible 
for the offices to recontact applicants on a more general scale to 
determine their present availability for work and to remove the cards 
of nonavailable applicants from the active file. Furthermore, in 
connection with the April inventory study a more intensive effort was 
ade to check the current accuracy of the files. 
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Another factor of great importance was the return of large nuinber 
of applicants to their normal work with the advent of spring we:ithe; 
This influence was especially marked in rural areas where farmers 
who had been registered for possible supplementary employ inep; 
during the winter returned to their regular field of activity. [hy 
while actual current improvement in business accounted for a large 
measure of the decline, and while general improvement in busines 
was fundamentally responsible for the entire decline, the major portioy 
of the drop is a result of accumulating betterment over a considera})e 
period rather than a direct result of gains occurring from February to 
March alone. | 

During April the number of registrants in the active file increased 
slightly to a total of 5,519,755. The active job seekers included 
4,357,155 men and 1,162,600 women. 

Registration and placement of war veterans by offices in April 
show similar trends to those of nonveterans. The following table 
indicates the principal operating activity of veterans during the 
month. 





Table 1.—Summary of Veterans’ Activities, April 1937 
= - = == a i 
Percent of change fror 








Activities Number 

March April 

| | 1987 1936 
New applications_--______- RE RITE CO eT ce | 10, 689 =7.2| +1.2 
ETE Fo ek Pee eee ee Fee 22, 401 +18.8 33. 5 
Ee Se ee gal 11, 305 +18. 5 | +97. 2 
MBOTE LS i671) ods. dbdbathoadiebdel maT Y 10, 564 | +21.6 | —46. 7 
Relief. _-_- EE ee Oe Ree Ie ee - a 532 —16.2 —93. 5 
SN cagdbacdeod dh epee 311, 190 —.3 —40.3 





1 Relief placements not reported for 1935. 


The principal operating totals for April, and the percentage changes 
from the same month in preceding years and from March 1937 are 
shown in table 2. State-by-State reports of activities, together with 
the number of registrations and placements of men and women, are 
presented in table 3 and of veterans’ activities in table 4, and a sum- 
mary of the active file by States at the end of March (omitted from 
the previous report) in table 5. 


Table 2.—Operations of United States Employment Service, April 1937 





























Percent change from 

Activities Number | 

: March April | 

1937 1936 

| 
SNE SSS ee es eee eee 288, 037 +1.9 —4,2 
Total placements__-.--_--_-- op LS nee Nee 348, 927 +18. 6 —23.3 
ee pak cvtbinn tanedintedaivecdgAad 219, 441 +13.3 +97.9 
EE a ee ee we 122, 603 | +34. 5 —39. 1 
Sl ictinictcnnennndavhneatbabsibediiics.dcecighil 6, 883 | —27.5 —95. 2 
RE i iciccpinainsnahdrs nineenaiediiintinmnaenbGatinamemiaedl 5, 519, 755 +.5 —39.0 
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Table 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, April 1937 





















































































eTs 
er Total 
UTS - y New appli o 
* Ca- 
mt Piacements tions Active file 
us, et eps | a 
Private Public 
rge rm Per- 
é ik Per Per- | Re- | Num cent of ape. te, lou ~ 
- " - - | Num- | r. 30, | change 
' Total Num. | cent of | num. | cent of | lief! | ber ——_ 1937 om 
10n » change | * change oo Mar. 
er from ber from March 31. 1937 
ble March March ‘tae 
r to —— rome ae. 
United States... 348, 927 |219, 441 | +13.3 |122, 603 | +34.5 6,883 |288,037 | +1.9 5,519,755 | +05 
“i \lsbama...---- _.| 5,217] 3,350| +94] 1,856| —25.6| 11] 4,640| +51.3| 75,844! +3.0 
Set AeNTDA. .acddncastal 2,064 | 1,016] +26.4| 1,008| +9.3| 40] 1,470} —11.7| 19,818) -—3.7 
| . ArkansaS......----- 3, 495 1, 266 | —10.1 2, 004 —3.7 225 3, 370 —4.3 59, 186 +5.8 
& California....-.---- 23,843 | 16,111 | +7.2| 7,709] +9.3] 23} 23,055 | —18.7]| 231,264) +5.9 
ae 4,320 | 2,343 | +25.9] 1,937| 445.5] 40| 3,973] -—64] 58,846 +.7 
1 Connecticut....----| 4,067 | 2,890} +62] 1,174 |4125.3 3| 3,868) —4.1| 46,783| 43.8 
pri Delaware...------- 1, 453 921 | +25.6 525 | +43. 4 7 836 | +34.2| 10,913 +.8 
ble ii oth ecaal 7,334 | 4,366 | —17.9| 2,916| —10.8| 52] 4,741] +15] 62,191| +425 
Mf Georgia. ..--------- 5,572 | 3,259| —5.9| 2,203) +.3 20] 4,119) —4.4)| 124,363 42.9 
the ish. ..-cediaecsoih “EGE 973 | +34.4 673 | +4.5| 24] 1,488) +264] 19,416) 42.6 
a 25, 592 | 20,708 | +6.1]| 4,629| +32.9| 255 | 22,482) -—3.4| 323,009| +7.2 
indiana...---------| 7,495] 5,800] +9.1] 1,680 |+121.3] 15] 9,388] +3.0| 126,484| 428 
WO, .<cickedinonondaa 8,759 | 5,663 | +30.0| 2,864 |+136.1| 232] 5,360} 423) 64,204) 43.1 
TetNS. .cundileacsied 5,984 | 2,254 | +79.2] 3,720|+156.7] 10| 3,686 | +70.9| 72,703) -3.2 
Kentucky....-----.| 5,592 | 3,496 | —17.5| 2,093 | +41.4 3| 5,529 | +11.7]| 148,335) 43.5 
Louisiana...------ | 2,208 | 1,585 | +29.0 707 | —20.6 6| 3,926) —10.1| 81,216) 4+3.1 
Meith. ..csdeiiannsal \: aan 339 | +43.6 632 | +85.9 0 867 | +35.7| 25, 380 2.8 
Maryland.........- | 3,202 | 1,706 | +29.6| 1,445| +848] 51] 2,508) -—9.8| 54,550| —7.0 
Massachusetts..-..| 3,735 | 2,208| —0.0| 1,465|+114.2| 62] 5,217] —10.4| 296,392 +.7 
Michigan. ...-..-.- 10,954 | 8,478 | +13.4| 1,841 | +625] 635 | 9,021 | —10.9| 139,635 =-.1 
Minnesota. .....--- 8,556 | ¢€,366 | +40.4 | 2,147/ 460.3) 43] 6,825| +125 131,588) -2.1 
Mississippi........- 4, 736 93 | —48.9| 4,633 | +13.4] 10] 4,114| +39.2| 83,959 —.1 
Missouri.....--.-..| 8,933 | 4,477] +17.0| 4,422] +89.5| 34] 7,228) —.7]| 207,167 +.3 
sf Montana...........| 2,240 850 | +13.2| 1,379] +93.7| 11] 1,413 | 4+34.3| 34,376) 441.1 
Nebraska.........- 4,615} 1,897 | +39.3/ 2,706| +74.8/ 12] 3,200] +9.9] 46,400) +1.3 
ee 1, 468 452 | +25.9| 1,016 | +144 0 951} —12 4,942| —7.7 
New Hampshire... 1, 206 765 | +42.7 439 | +32.2 2 849 | +1.7| 21,138) —1.0 
New Jersey.......- 6,188 | 4,832 | +10.5| 1,322} 4044] 34] 8,.410| +27] 210,0385| —1.2 
New Mexico. ._...- 2, 097 728 | +73.7| 1,332 | +543] 37] 1,161 | +22.6| 33,160] +424 
New York...-....- 27,342 | 19,223 | +2.2| 7,975 | +216] 144| 22,987] —4.3| 391,324] —5.4 
76 North Carolina__..| 9,744 | 5,151 | +16.6| 4,590 | +29.7 3| 6,695) +85] 89,199) -—22 
= North Dakota...._ 2,544 | 1,502 | +29.7 955 |+137.0| 87)| 1,882] +63.8| 33,725) —2.1 
are Ole... sttditated 23,430 | 18,296 | +13.9| 4,619 | +81.3| 515 | 15,487| —.7]| 301,356 +.9 
Oklahoma..........| 8,494 | 5,780 | +388] 2,685/+30.4| 29/ 4,401) +22] 118,190] +41.9 
vith Oregon...........--| 2,977] 1,536] +48] 1,420] -—.8| 21| 3,014) —27]| 49,586) +55 
are Pennsylvania... __- 19,726 | 9,133 | +12.6| 8,087 | +55.3 |2,506 | 16,599} —5.5| 797,397| -—2.4 
‘ Rhode Island... _- 1,311 812| +6.4 457|+11.7| 42] 1,617) —5.4| 38,284] +41.6 
"m- South Carolina.....| 5,222} 2,145 | —11.9] 3,023 | +413) 54] 2,452) —.6| 52,604 —.1 
South Dakota... _- 2,735 | 1,279 | +69.2| 1,425 |+105.3| 31] 1,598) +11] 50,539 +.8 
“om Tennessee.........- 4,944 | 1,913} +80] 3,030 | +111 1} 5,222] +7.2!| 173,310| +1.6 
a 33,310 | 24,054 | +34.0| 8,411 | —3.2| 845 | 24,353 | +25.2| 194,803) +46.1 
i eae pe 944 | +29.5 958 | +17.7| 28| 1,183|435.5| 19,454| -—23 
Vermont...........| 891 620 | -+21.3 271 |+105.3 0 708 | +28.0 6,684 | +10.8 
Virginia...........| 7,112] 3,268 | +23.8| 3,798 |+1020|- 46] 4,812|/+19.3| 66,581) —4.2 
Washington......_- 6,009 | 2,981 | +5.3]| 2,759) +425] 269] 4,937|/+10.6| 75,496| +28 
West Virginia... __. 3,947 | 2,387} -—1.8| 1,552) —1.8 8| 3,104| +10.2| 93,201 —.6 
Wisconsin.........- 8,578 | 6,169 | +16.6 | 2,226| +60.0| 183| 9,587) 49.2] 121,146] —3.5 
Wyoming.......... 2, 404 684 | +39.9| 1,546 | +72.5| 174| 1,000 | 427.2 7,99 | —47 
District of Colum- 
ri Ole... . cinaliisiatted 2,621 | 2,372| +5.4 249 | +59.6 0| 2,605) -—87| 25,441) +46 








‘Includes only seeurity-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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Table 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, April 1937- ¢ 
Men 


New applica- 


Placements tions A 
| 
Private Public 
State |— a Per- 
Total | Per- Per- Re- | Num- —- Apr 
~ | Num- | cent of | Num- | cent of | lief ber jenn 193 
| ber change ber change March 
from from — 
March March 
United States 1268, 896 |141, 161 | +19.9 |121,547 | 435.1 (6,188 |196, 494 +2.2 14, 357, 1 
Alabama.- _ 4, 549 2,692 | +10.0 | 1,846 | —25.2 1] 3, 283 | +63. 4 55, § 
Arizona. : 1, 680 635 | +37.1 1, 005 +9. 2 10 1,144 | —17.5 16, 3 
Arkansas__.__-- 3, 010 797 8.7 1, 989 3.9 224 2, 641 —.1 47, 84 
California. _- _| 18,681 | 10,996 | +12.2 7,664 | +10.0 21 | 15,329 25. 4 172, 7 
Colorado-.-_- , 3,480 | 1,622 +42.9 1,923 | +45.7 35 2, 718 1.3 46,44 
Connecticut_- 2, 852 1, 682 +19.4 | 1,167 |4+128.8 3 2, 369 1.4 36, 36 
Delaware 1, 0&6 568 | +46.0 | 521 | +42.3 7 447 +7.2 8, 2 
Florida____- _.....| 6,328 | 3,381 | —14.9| 2,904] —10.9 43 | 3,118 | —4.9 47,2 
Georgia. -_-.-- . 4,984 2, 684 —4.6 | 2, 280 | +.1 2 2, 894 —2.3 87,8 
iGano......- | 1, 293 605 | +29.0 666 +4. 1] 22] 1,154 | +28.9 16, OF 
Illinois____- _| 17,489 | 12,716 | +15.7| 4,564 | +33.9 | 209 | 14,873 2.3| 263. 4 
Indiana__ = ‘ 4,992 | 3,305 +17.2 | 1,674 |+121.4 13 | 6,683 +4.7 102, 5s 
_ ae wet 3,631 | +49.5 | 2,830 |+139.0 230 3, 672 +6. 1 2, & 
Kansas_. — 5,414 | 1,689 |+101.3 | 3,715 |+157.6 10 2, 646 +O. 6 AR. 64 
Kentucky_-_---- 4, 463 2, 397 —19.7 | 2,064 | +41.8 2 3, 728 +11.3 118, 36 
Louisiana : 1, 616 913 | +37.1 | 698 | —19.9 | 5 2, 542 —7.1 64, 8 
Maine- : 758 128 | +15.3 630 | +86. 4 0 632 | +46.6 22, 
Maryland 2, 738 1,250 | +39. 4 1, 441 +85. 0 47 1, 826 —6§.2 44, 349 
Massachusetts 2, 671 1,175 | +10.3 1, 447 |+117.3 19 3,499 | —7.5 218, 8 
Michigan._ 8, 363 6, 041 +25.4 1, 808 +63. 8 514 6, 494 —12.5 118, 49 
i 
Minnesota.- -- 5, 888 3,716 | +59. 1 2,131 | +61.4 41 4,578 | +19.4 108, 62 
Mississippi--_-- 4, 681 40 | —70.4 4,632 | +13.5 | 9 3, 631 +39. 3 61, 
Missouri. 7, 338 2,912 | +29.2 4,412 | +90.2 | 14 4, 907 —.6 168, 23% 
Montana___ 2, 068 | 690 | +20.4 | 1,367 | +95.3 11} 1,109 | +48.7 28, 
Nebraska- - - --- 3, 835 1,134 | +51.8 2,692 | +75.0 9 | 2,235 | +12.9 38, 58 
Nevada_. 1, 418 405 | +39.7 1,013 | +14.3 0 827 —2.7 | 
New Hampshire 957 521 | +61.3 435 | +33.0 1 | 541} —6.6 16, 7: 
New ‘Jersey ___- 3,662 | 2,327 | +16.8 1,302 | +94.6 33 5, 470 +1.1 170, 74¢ 
New Mexico-_- 1, 900 539 +82. 1 1,325 | +54.4 36 863 +22. 6 27, 944 
New York.-_--- “ 17, 973 9,953 +13.6 7, 898 +22. 1 122 14, 632 5.1 316, 0% 
North Carolina. -- 7, 633 3,065 | +24.0 4,566 | +30.3 | 2 4,620 | +13.6 66, OS 
North Dakota.. 2,086 | 1,073 | +32.6 927 |+142.7 86 1, 423 +88. 2 27,8 
Ohio_.- S ; 15,777 | 10,698 | +15.6 4,573 | +82.9 506 | 10,179 —.§ 239, f 
Oklahoma... 6, 752 4,070 | +41.7 2,656 | +31.1 26 3, 061 +3.4 97, 40% 
Oregon.___-- 2, 524 1, 092 +4. 1 1,413 | —.4 19 2,059 | —10.1 40, SS 
Pennsylvania 15, 265 5, 220 | +14.9 7,877 | +58.3 {2,168 | 10,691 3.6 62K, f 
Rhode Island_. 871 | 395 | +20. 1 457 | +12.0 19 957 8.7 28, 02 
South Carolina_. 4, 733 | 1,673 | —14.5 3,016 | +41.4 44 | 1,843 —1.4 35, F 
South Dakota_- 2,450 | 1,020) +92.5| 1,409/+1084 | 21] 1,121| —11] 43,3 
Tennessee... 4,088 1,057 | +11.7 3,030 | +11.4 1 3, 657 +7. é 136, | 
Texas__. : ..| 28, 029 18, 834 +33. 1 &, 358 —3.0 837 17,308 | +22.0 | 145, 12¢ 
7 cnemel ae 645 | +26.0 947 | +18.5 28 819 | +33.6 17, 1 
Vermont-_.-_--_-- i 627 | 359 | +34.5 | 268 |+111.0 0 468 | +54.5 5, 44 
Virginia............| 5,964 2,152 | +40.7 3, 775 i+ 102. 1 37 3, 543 | +27.4 48, 54 
Washington_...__...| 5,497 2,490 | +10.0 2,744 | +43.8 263 3, 762 | +11.4 64, 6 
West Virginia__ 3, 003 1, 458 —2.5 1, 538 9 7 1,993 | +17.0 76, f 
Wisconsin____- | 5,897 | 3,515 | +31.0 | 2,209 | +61.7 173 6, 184 | +13.3 95, 
Wyoming 2, O84 392 | +75.0 1,522 | +72.4 170 786 | +35. 1 6, 49 
District of Co- 
paEDIS......... 1, 128 | 909 +9.1 219 | +59.9 0 1, 505 —8.84 17,4 


| 











1 Includes only security-wage placement on work-relief projects. 
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Table 3.—-Operations of United States Employment Service, April 1937—-Contd. 


ntq 























Women 
Placements oo ~t Active file 
| tions 
| tc vane —_, alm 7 
Private | Public 
State oS | wn Per- 
| oe | cent of 
Total Per- Per- Re- | Num- | chon . Apr. 30, | change 
—_ cent of ‘cent of | lief! | ber | g 1937 from 
|} Num- o- Num- | ch from M: 
} ber |e | be | | March a 
from | from - 31, 1937 
| | March | March 
| 
_ —_ —|—— 
nited States. ...-- 80, 031 | 78, 280 | +3.1 | 1,056} —11.2| 695 } 91,543 | +1. 4 |1, 162, 600 1.8 
Lebeme ..| 668 | 658 | +6.8 10| —63.0| 0! 1,357] +28.3| 20,203) +65.1 
\rizona ' ; 384 | 381 | +11.7 3 | +50.0 | 0 326 | +17.3 3, 509 —.7 
kansas be 485 | 469] —12.5 | 6/4154) 1| #£=720) —17.1 1, 344 +5. 6 
Jifornia ..-| 5,162} 5,115] —2.2 | 45 | —48.9 2| 7,72) —.8 58, 547 +9, | 
Jorado.......----| 840} 821°] +3.1 | 14) +27.3) 5 | 1,255 | —10.5 12, 401 +7. 1 
| 
nnecticut......-- | 1,215| 1,208} —7.9 | 7| —36.4/} O| 1,469} -—82 10,417 | +10.6 
Delaware...-----.-- 357 353 | +2.6 | 4; 0 | 0 389 | +88. 8 | 2, 642 | +10. 5 
Florida A 985 | —26.9 | 12/ +91] 9 ,623 | +16.4| 14,926| +5.0 
eorgia eae 588 575 | —11.4 13 | +62.5 0 , 225 —9.1 | 36,486 +4.9 
aden cated oil |S 368 | +44. 3 | 7 | +75.0 2 | 334 | +18. 4 | 2,452| +23 
Illinois... ..- .| 8103 | 7,992] —6.3 | 65 | —13.3| 46) 7,609) —5.3] 59,549) +10.0 
Indiana... ..-- _| 2,503 | 2,495 0 6 |+100.0 2|\ 2,705} —1.0| 23,900 +2.0 
lowa a. .| 2,068 | 2,082) +5.4 .34 | +17.2 2; 1,688{ —5.3| 11,465| 449 
Kansas 570 565 | +34.8 | 5| —23.6/) 0/| 1,040 | +50.3 14, 055 —0 
Kentucky Bosca 1, 129 1, 099 12.1 29 +20. 8 | 1 12°l | +12.6 30, 032 +6. 0 
Louisiana : 682 672 | +19.4 9} —52.6 1| 1,384 | —15.2 16, 405 +6.9 
Maine ; 213 211 +68. 8 2 | ihe 0 23.5 | +13.0 2, 749 —5.2 
Maryland .-| 464 456 | +8.8 | 4} +33.3 682 | —18.3 10,210 | —15.3 
Massachusetts.....| 1,064 | 1,033 | —9.7 18 0 3) 1,718 | —15.7 77, 582 1.3 
Michigan - - | 2,501 | 2,437] —83 | 33 | +13.8| 121 | 2,527| —6.6] 21,145 +3. 2 
| 
Minnesota 2,668 | 2,650 | +20.6 | 16 | —15.8 | 2| 2,247 +. 5 22, 965 —.6 
Mississippi 55 53 +12.8 l —85.7 | l 483 | +39. 2 22, 581 +. 7 
Missouri 1,595 | 1,565 —.5 10 | —23.1| 2| 2,321 —.9 38, 929 +2. 3 
Montana 172} 160} —10.1 2} 0 | ‘30| —.7 5,607 | —1.7 
Nebraska..........| 780 763 | +24.1 |} 14 | +40.0 3| 1,064) +42 7,818 +11.2 
a 50 47 | —31.9 3 | +50.0 O| 124] +49.7 787 | +14.1 
New Hampshire. _ . 249 244 | +14.6 4 | —20.0 | l 308 | +20.3 4,417 | +1.6 
New Jersey........| 2,526 | 2,505 +5. 2 20 | +81.8 | 1| 2,940) +5.8 39, 289 —2.8 
New Mexico a 197 189 | +53.7 7 | +40.0 l 298 | +22.6 _5, 216 +-4.3 
New York...._....| 9,369 | 9,270] —7.8 77 | —15.4 22 | 8,355 | —2.7 | 75,235 —7.4 
| 
North Carolina... 2,111 | 2,086 | +7.2 24 | —27.3 1| 2,075) —1.3 28, 218 —.5 
North Dakota__..-- 458 | 429 | +22.9 28 | +33.3 | 1 | 459 | +16.8 5, 875 —4.6 
)hio_ _. ..-| 7,653 | 7,598 | +11.6 | 46 —4.2} 9| 5,308 —.5| 61,703 +.9 
kKlaboma.......... 1,742 | 1,710 | +32.5 29 | —12.1 3} 1,340 | 20,784 | —.3 
Oregon.......-- ---| 453 444 | +6.7 | 7| -46.2) 2 955 | +18.0] 8,705 +10. 2 
| SO ele in 
Pennsylvania. ____- 4, 461 3,913 | +9.6 210 —9. 1 | 338 5, 908 | —8.6 | 168,775 wel. 
Rhode Island... _- | "440 417| —3.9 ) ee 23 | 660 —.2 10, 260 +5.0 
South Carolina | 480) 472) —1.5 ~~ © F*@ 609 | +1.8 17, 052 +.9 
South Dakota 285 259 | +14.6 16 —1l1.] 10 | 477 +-6. 7 7, 231 +4. 1 
lennessee : 856 856 | +3.8 0 | 0 0} 1,565 +6.9 37, 216 - ea 
| | j i 1 
Texas.............| 5,281 | 5,220| +37.0| 53 | -27.4| 8] 7,045| 433.9] 49,677. }s00q~y/ 
Utah ve 310 | 299 | +37.8 | ll | —26.7 0 364 | +40.0 |... 2,321 4-siakan4 
Vermont...........| 264] 261 | +7.0] 3 | —40.0 0| 240) —4.0))---1, 235} 90} iy & 
Virginia............| 1,148] 1,116 | +.5 | 23 | +91.7 9| 1,269 . “1.3 18,032 | 3.2 
Washington_- 512} 491 | —13.4 | 15 | —46.4 6 | 1,175 | S6$8. 1 ||... 10,830 aE / pap 3 
| | Ue | 4 / oki iz ) ivy 
West Virginia. | 944 929 | —.6 | 14 | —50.0 | -- 14 )) 19,111 i L.1) 16, 675. $0 ed 3 
Wisconsin _- ..| 2,681 | 2,654) +1.8 17 | —32.0%).410 | 403 |) $8+2.3 || HOOD JOLLY 
Wyoming 320 | 292 | +10.2 24 | +84.16 4 || 214), +4.9 | 1, 458 #50 
istrict of Colum- 1, 493 1,463 | +3.2 30 } +57.19 | oO! 1,100) —8.6! 8, 902 | +8.9 
bia | 
jong leilat-H1iow 10 pinsiarpo.elq syaqw-yliiuope yiao ashulona!l 


‘Includes only security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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State 





United States____- 


California_.....___- 
Colorado......___. 


Connecticut__.__- 
ae 
Florida ee oe 











PPS 


a eal 
Massachusetts - - -_- 
Michigan. .___- oe] 


Minnesota....___- 
Mississippi ae 
Missouri. bende 
Montana__.___- 
Nebraska.......__- 


a 
New Hampshire __ 
New Jersey...____- 
New Mexico_._____ 
New York......_-_- 


North Carolina__- 

North Dakota___. 
0 
Oklahoma...._____- 
SR apaiccssons 


Pennsylvania_._____ 
Rhode Island_____- 
South Carolina__._- 
South Dakota_____- 
Tennessee......___- 


| aren 
Washington... ___. 


West Virginia_____. 

Wisconsin..._______ 

Wyoming...._..._. 

District of Colum- 
bia. 





Total 





510 
130 


272 


62 
254 
212 
316 


174 


415 
467 


242 


75 
184 


























New applica- 


























Placements tions 
Private Public 
— | Per- 

Per- a2 ee Re- ay - 

Num. | C¢2t of) num. | cent of | lief er from 
ber change change March 

from from . 
March March 

11,305 | +18.5 | 10, 564 | +21.6 532 | 10, 689 —7.2 
LS SS | |} = ie 
193 —19.6 138 —28. 5 l 146 +5.8 
44 +15.8 91 —6.2 y 93 | —30.6 
67 +4.7 109 | —28.8 23 159 +1.3 

1, 245 | +10.9 1,017 +3. 5 4 1,280 | —28.4 
136 | +25.9 190 +6. 7 4 160 | —14.4 
150 —5.7 99 | +94.1 0 155 +3.3 
43 | +10.3 38 | +58.3 0 14 | —17.6 
223 | —18.9 169 | —43. 1 5 208 | —11.5 
184 +5. 1 135 | +10.7 2 115 +.9 
62 —1.6 113 | +36. 1 2 7 +41.8 
1,022 | +16.7 459 +9. 0 s 7 —10.3 
236 —§8.2 186 | +169. 6 0 383 —4.0 
482 | +20.2 349 |+115.4 65 230 —2. 1 
200 | +55.0 300 | +93.5 0 154 | +43.9 
241 | —15.7 218 | +12.4 0 165 —9.3 
89 0 55 | —26.7 1 125 | —19.9 

7 | +88.9 68 | +83.8 0 47 | +80.8 

106 | +11.6 124 | +93.8 2 125 2. 5 
77 | —23.0 147 | +93. 4 | 3 276 —4.2 
485 | +23.7 167 | +44.0 32 456 | —18.0 
267 | +73.4 231 | +33.5 | l 228 +6.0 
2}; —80.0 162 | +22.7 ] 80 +3.9 

263 | +50.3 417 | +63.5 1 361 +7.4 
66 | +69. 2 182 | +73.3 l 70 | +29.6 

98 | +46.3 199 | +43. 2 1 118 —4.1 

39 0 108 +.9 0 64 | +18.5 
42 | +44.8 40 | +29.0 0 34 | —33.3 
185 | +21.7 88 |+100.0 30 258 —.8 
45 | +40.6 94 | +23.7 7 46 | +43.8 
608 | +14.1 650 | +37.1 s 440 +1.6 
252 | +28.6 258 | +11.2 0 164 | —18.4 
63 | +57. 5 63 | +61. 5 4 | 43 | +4.9 
972 | +17.8 513 | +68.2 20 | 498 | —14.7 
354 | +39.4 209 —3.7 3 170 +4.9 
123 | +24.2 148 | —23.7 l 200 | +18.7 
428 | +35.0 670 | +46.6 168 525 | —20.6 
35 0 27 | —48.1 0 51 | +10.9 

91 —§.2 158 | +35.0 5 59 | —18.1 
100 |+-170.3 lll | +91.4 1 51 +8. 5 
97 | +36.6 219 +8. 4 0 278 | +35. 6 

7 +35. 9 73: —7.3 57 631 —3.5 
72 | +16.1 101 | +26.3 ] 37 | +76.2 
26 |+100.0 10 | +66.7 0 23 |+109.1 
181 | +43.7 231 | +47.1 3 160 | +11.1 
234 | +20.0 218 | +15.3 15 247 | +23.5 
126 +6.8 115 | —32.4 1 115 | +13.9 
300 | +55.4 234 | +41.8 32 361 +7.4 
21 | +23.5 | 144 | +24.1 10 60 | +36.4 
125 +4. 2 59 | +11.3 0 152 | —11.6 
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1 Includes only security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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1937 Table 5.—United States Employment Service Active File as of Mar. 31, 1937 
































State | Total | Men | Women | Veterans 
| 

patted Stl einai ocnsnnnsmccnnbneweres a 5,495,209 | 4,352,612 | 1,142, 597 312, 106 

. Lehane cantieetighn en th --gE sescoesseeeeeeeneeee| 78,620 | 4,313 | 19,817 3,414 
i ro 2 SP OS oA SS SY eee eRe hl 20, 586 | 17,053 | 3, 53: 1, 2: 
Stalks Arkans@ oeeeeeeee = - - - -<-<- -<-- “<< - - -- - 55, 932 45, 185 | 10, 747 2 676 
nae Celtel. nccbancstpinthctneebacencin seiens oe 218, 458 164, 811 | 53, 647 15, 927 
fom I RE, led REESE SINIAS P Serecat cape ee ot | 58, 422 46, 841 | 11, 581 3, 328 
duis Conner ticut eee ce ee ee eee eee ee eee esse es es ccececsecseses -- 45, 085 35, 667 9, 418 3, 205 
ite Owcsbbeusntsininnss | ee ee 10, 831 8, 439 | 2, 392 580 

Sat, . ..savseasiaate aubdicktantetabeeiaiied 60, 679 46, 470 14, 209 4,734 

0 ROA SOO Sentiidiaietheateeemaauins aed | 120; 847 86, 074 34,773 4, 210 

Lid. ...casenemuee Shen didn divcd ddibbondode abvtel 18, 916 16, 518 2, 398 1, 215 

2 miedo. ..id.nskstbecs chek lidcdhes te Glidsldsdes | 301, 238 247, 105 54, 133 | 18, 623 
IndiaBa....--<< pemm~es — ee —_ ree 123, 012 99, 576 23, 456 | 8, 128 
I 3 a on: § ANG BERT ATA  BE t vpn} at 62, 390 51, 461 10, 929 | 4, 555 
ELT COG OES steele iscnisatiniiialies | 75, 092 61, 032 14, 060 | 4, 661 

. pee ee TE FICE PERS disdedidinncntisubAntdeh 143, 281 114, 948 28, 333 6, 595 
vestitens. UL.: aC Sls RG ey | 78, 783 63, 432 15, 351 | 4, 488 

‘ Maine...-.-- " caneennaaneeeeeeeeecnnensneeecaes| 24, 686 21, 787 2, 899 1, 903 
T Maryland... ne nibekbhtbhandduks SE ee 5h FF 58, 656 46, 597 | 12, 059 3, 914 
Te. f Massachusetts... .-.-..-- eS , Ciadataginedl 204, 401 217, 818 76, 583 19, 092 
—L8 Michigan... ...--- Punasds nasses} | 2988 119, 284 20, 494 8, 649 
Minnesota. - .-- Gapetbash ales kebesscisamha endedmedt 134, 459 111, 354 23, 105 10, 277 
Mississippi... -.- te RO tary nee 84, 035 | 61, 601 22, 434 | 2, 613 
Missouri......--- potbeab bbadash bsenel 206, 513 168, 449 38, 064 12, 674 
Montana...-- 7 aaiiimiehienainde heii 34, 011 28, 308 5, 703 | 1,719 

é Nebraska... RRL BS 45, 819 38, 790 7, 029 | 2,811 
Nevada. ...-- : 5, 352 4, 642 690 338 
New Hampshire- - - -- walciabiite _— —— 21, 357 17, 009 4, 348 1, 394 
New Jersey.....-.--. nok 212, 496 172, 068 | 40, 428 12, 813 
T New Mexico.......-- suliiacadiasiliee annie 32, 391 27, 388 5, 003 1, 856 
1 NeW 'T Giikicencecs: ates belies et 413, 844 332, 640 81, 204 23, 452 
North Carolina. -. RE Oe os 91, 225 62, 877 28, 348 3, 379 
North Dakota...._. Sins tae 34, 465 28, 307 6, 158 | 1, 654 
Gi iccdindenee i 298, 531 237, 367 61, 164 | 17, 005 
Oklahoma..... . od res ail 115, 936 95, 080 20, 856 5, 788 
OUR... cues ane ot 47,011 39, 113 7, 898 4, 430 
Pennsylvania. ______. 816, 818 646, 846 169, 972 41,478 
ee : > 38, 210 28, 263 9, 947 2, 078 
South Carolina............__- 52, 657 35, 756 16, 901 2, 026 
South Dakota... ._- ad i 2 ae eee 50, 118 43,175 6, 943 2, 965 
Tennessee....._.. = litte 170, 647 134, 408 36, 239 6, 824 
TOMS. ...cabsbse JADAASE 183, 604 | 137, 308 46, 296 8, 415 
| ee a a ‘ 19, 914 | 17, 625 2, 289 1, 359 
9 Vermont.......__. See ; ne t 6, 033 | 4,918 1,115 259 
+ ET a a ae Lear rere aa 69, 511 50, 891 18, 620 2, 652 
. Washington __. Me aR 4 ees ot | 73, 475 63, 257 10, 218 5, 403 
West Virginia... ___- nade LE 93, 868 77, 247 16, 621 4, 674 
g Wisconsin.........- i eet 4 eres Ee 125, 482 99, 641 25, $41 8, 057 
4 Wyoming............- re £3 ake 8, 345 6, 957 1, 388 53 
District of Columbia... ____- eee; es eee” 24, 379 16, 896 7, 483 2,25 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 





Summary of Reports for April 1937 


XPANSION in some branches of industrial activity in Apri 

resulted in a further rise in employment and pay rolls jy 
the manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries surveyed each 
month by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. In the aggregate, approxi- 
mately 100,000 workers were added to pay rolls between the middle 
of March and the middle of April and weekly wage disbursements 
showed an increase of $8,500,000. Both the manufacturing an 


A 


nonmanufacturing industries shared in these gains, but the major 
portions were registered by the manufacturing industries. 

With a single exception (January 1937), employment in the com- 
bined industries covered has increased each month since Februar 
1936. In April 1937 there were nearly 1,500,000 more workers on the 
pay rolls than in the corresponding month of last year. With two 
exceptions (July 1936 and January 1937), weekly wage disbursements 
of the combined industries have increased each month since January 
1936 and in April were $72,000,000 greater than a year ago. 

The number of workers employed by railroads also increased i 
April. Preliminary reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
indicate that, excluding executives, officials, and staff assistants, 
29,306 more workers were employed by class I railroads in April than 
in the month preceding. 

Employment in the regular agencies of the Federal Government in 
April was somewhat higher than in the month preceding—the execu- 
tive, judicial, legislative, and military branches all showing small 
gains. On construction projects financed wholly or partially from 
public funds the trend of employment was mixed. Increases were 
reported in the number of workers employed on construction projects 
financed by regular governmental appropriations, the Public Works 
Administration, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and on 
Federal projects under The Works Program. Employment on proj; 
ects operated by the Works Progress Administration in April, on the 
other hand, was below the March level as a result of the completion 
of emergency flood-control projects. The number of workers em- 
ployed on the Emergency Conservation Program increased during 
the month due to the beginning of a new enlistment period. 
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Industrial and Business Employment 


Tre increase over the month interval of nearly 94,000 wage earners, 
or 1.1 percent, in factory employment raised the April index of factory 
employment to 102.2, the highest point reached since November 1929. 
Weekly factory pay rolls advanced even more sharply than employ- 
ment (3.8 percent or approximately $7,600,000). The increase 
brought the April pay-roll index to 104.9, which is above the level of 
any month since October 1929. 

Numerous wage-rate increases were a primary factor in the large 
pay-roll gains, 2,083 manufacturing establishments having reported 
increases that affected 1,140,982 wage earners during the period 
March 16 to April 15. As these figures relate only to firms which 
supply monthly data for inclusion in the published summaries, and 
the survey covers only approximately 55 percent of all factory workers, 
it is clear that they do not represent all the wage-rate increases that 
occurred during the month. 

The factory employment and pay-roll gains over the month interval 
were more heavily concentrated in the durable-goods industries than 
in the nondurable-goods industries. For the durable-goods group the 
net increases were 2.4 percent in employment and 6.4 percent in pay 
rolls. The nondurable-goods group as a whole showed a decline of 
0.1 percent in employment and a gain of 0.3 percent in pay rolls. The 
April index of employment for the durable-goods group (98.7) stands 
above that of any month since November 1929. The employment 
index for the nondurable-goods group (106.0) is—with four exceptions 
in 1929, one exception in 1927, and one exception in 1937—above the 
level of any month since January 1923. 

Compared with a year ago factory employment has increased 14.7 
percent and weekly wage disbursements in manufacturing establish- 
ments have increased 32.3 percent. These percentage increases repre- 
sent more than 1,100,000 wage earners and nearly $52,000,000 in 
weekly pay rolls. 

Fifty-seven of the 89 manufacturing industries surveyed showed 
gains in employment over the month interval and 64 industries re- 
ported increased pay rolls. Some of the more pronounced increases 
in employment were seasonal. Among the manufacturing industries 
reporting important seasonal gains in employment were canning (23.7 
percent), beet sugar (13.3 percent), fertilizers (11.5 percent), brick- 
tile-terra cotta (8.0 percent), ice cream (7.2 percent), marble-slate- 
granite (6.7 percent), cement (5.3 percent), paints and varnishes (2.7 
percent), and beverages (2.2 percent). Cane-sugar refining showed an 
increase of 9.9 percent; steam-and electric-railroad car building, 6.9 
percent; locomotive, 5.9 percent; and agricultural implements, 4.6 
percent. Employment in the copper-lead-zinc smelting and refining 
industry increased 4.3 percent and the automobile industry reported 
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an increase of 4.0 percent. Other employment gains in indusirieg ,: 
major importance were: Electrical machinery, apparatus, and s plies 
(3.1 percent), blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills (2.6 percent) 
foundries and machine-shop products (2.6 percent), steam-railrog; 
repair shops (1.8 percent), paper and pulp (1.3 percent), chemicas 
(1.2 percent), petroleum refining (1.3 percent), and cotton goods (()¢ 
percent). Employment in the machine-tool industry, which js , 
barometer of orders placed for power-driven metal-cutting machinery 
continued the expansion which has been shown each month, with by; 
one exception (August 1936), since October 1934. The gain in thi: 
industry of 2.7 percent from March to April raised the April employ. 
ment index to 146.7, which is the maximum recorded since Marely 193) 
and indicates a gain of 339 percent from the low point (33.4) registered 
in April 1933. 

Seasonal curtailment of operations between March and April 
resulted in employment decreases of 14.6 percent in cottonseed—oil. 
“ake, and meal; 8.7 percent in millinery; 5.8 percent in confectionery 
and 3.3 percent in boots and shoes. Smaller declines were reported i 
slaughtering and meat packing, men’s clothing, woolen and worsted 
goods, and book and job printing. Employment in rubber boots and 
shoes decreased 5.3 percent over the month interval, largely because 
of a strike, and in women’s clothing employment declined 4.8 percent. 
Decreases ranging from 2.7 percent to 3.1 percent were also reported 
for the shirt and collar, fur-felt hat, soap, and radio and phonograp! 
industries. 

Although there was an increase from March to April of 78,00 
workers in 12 of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries surveyed, th 
decreases in the remaining 4 industries reduced the net gain to 7,000 
Pay-roll gains were reported by 14 of the 16 nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries, the net increase in weekly wages being $890,000. The out- 
standing decrease in employment was in bituminous-coal mining 
(61,000 workers or 15.5 percent), reflecting reduced operations pending 
completion of new wage agreements, a holiday, and curtailment 0! 
production because of accumulated stocks. The reduction of forces 
in wholesale trade, laundries, and insurance was relatively small. 
Seasonal employment gains were reported in private building construc- 
tion (9.8 percent), quarrying and nonmetallic mining (8.1 percent), 
and dyeing and cleaning (4.8 percent). Anthracite mining reported 
increases of 10.5 percent in employment and 68.9 percent in pay rolls. 
Metal mines continued to add more workers to their pay rolls, the 
gain over the month interval being 4.2 percent. The April employ- 
ment index for this industry is 76.2 (taking the year 1929 as 100) an¢ 
exceeds the level of any month since October 1930. The gain from 
the low point of August 1932 was 166 percent. Year-round )iotels 
reported a gain of 1.8 percent in employment, the April index (55.4 
standing at the highest level since May 1931. Reports received from 
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| 16,499 wholesale-trade establishments employing 344,048 workers in 


\pril indicated a net decline in employment of 0.2 percent, the 
lec rease being due primarily to sharp seasonal recessions in the farm 
prod ts and the agent and broker groups. Among the more impor- 
‘ant lines of wholesale trade showing gains over the month interval 
were {00d products (1.8 percent), machinery, equipment, and supplies 
|.1 percent), electrical goods (1.1 percent), hardware (0.8 percent), 
‘yrniture and house furnishings (0.2 percent), automotive dealers 
).2 percent), and groceries (0.1 percent). Among the lines in which 
jeclines were shown were dry goods and apparel (1.7 percent) and 
hemicals and drugs (0.3 percent). 

Employment in 54,857 retail establishments reporting 941,618 
workers in April rose 0.4 percent over the month interval, the decrease 
of 0.7 percent in the general-merchandising group (department, 
variety, and general-merchandising stores and mail-order houses) 
having been offset by gains in other lines of retail trade. Among the 
lines in Which increases were shown from March to April were cigar 
stores (3.8 percent), lumber and building materials (3.3 percent), 
hardware (2.1 percent), drugs (1.8 percent), automotive (1.5 percent), 
food (1.2 percent), and furniture (0.7 percent). The wood-coal-ice 
vroup reported a seasonal recession of 6.6 percent. 

In addition to the increases reported by manufacturing establish- 
ments, approximately 165,000 workers in reporting establishments of 
nonmanufacturing industries received wage-rate increases. The 
major portion of these nonmanufacturing employees were in the 
bituminous-coal mining industry. 

Class I railroads employed 1,118,067 workers (exclusive of execu- 
tives, officials, and staff assistants) in April, according to a preliminary 
report by the Interstate Commerce Commission. This was 2.7 per- 
cent above the number reported for March (1,088,761). Correspond- 
ing pay-roll figures for April were not available at the time this report 
was prepared. The March pay roll, however, amounted to ge - 
151,803 in comparison with the February total of $147,207,372, « 
vain of 9.7 percent. 

Hours and earnings.—-Based on data supplied by cooperating manu- 
facturing establishings for full- and part-time workers combined, the 
average hours worked per week by factory wage earners in April were 
{0.4 or 1.6 percent below the March average. April hourly earnings, 
however, were 63.7 cents or 4.0 percent above the March figure. 


Average weekly earnings rose 2.6 percent over the month interval to 
$26.30. 


Of the 14 nonmanufacturing industries for which man-hour data 
are available, 7 reported gains in average hours worked per week and 
13 showed increases in average hourly earnings. Higher average 
weekly earnings were reported by 13 of the 16 nonmanufacturing in- 
dustries surveyed. 
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Table 1 presents a summary of employment and pay-roll inqdoy. 
and average weekly earnings in April 1937 for all manufactyp, 


industries combined, for selected nonmanufacturing industries. 
for class I railroads, with percentage changes over the month » 


year intervals except in the few industries for which certain jto, 
cannot be computed. The indexes of employment and pay »yj, 
for the manufacturing industries are based on the 3-year avery 
1923-25 as 100, and for the nonmanufacturing industries on the 9, 
month average of 1929 as 100. The information for the maniifacty 
ing industries, mining, laundries, dyeing and cleaning, and }ildiy 
construction covers wage earners only. For crude-petroleumm py. 


ducing it covers wage earners and clerical field force. The fig, 
for public utilities, trade, hotels, brokerage, and insurance cover , 
employees, including executives. 


Table 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Indy. 
tries Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, April 1937 (Preliminary 








+17. ¢ 
) 


Figures) 
Employment Pay roll Average v 
iain Percentage Percentage 
Industry aliens change from- a change from- A ver- 
April - - April age in 
| 1937 | ; 1937 | ., | April 
|Mareh| April |March; April | 1937 |M 
| 1937 1936 1937 1936 
| (1923-95 = (1993-25 | 
All manufacturing industries 100) | 100) 
NS i tats Sata uen 102.2 | +1.1 |+14.7 104.9 | +3.8 |+32.3 |$26. 30 
Class I steam railroads ?_ __---_| 63.3 | +2.6 | +7.7 (3) (3) (3) (3) 
| (1999= | (19299= 
Coal mining: | J00) | 100) 
a 54.0 |+10.5 | +8. 5 63.9 |+68.9 |+122.9 | 34.40 |+4 
I cack estes coasinin ss 72.6 |—15.5 | —6.3 54. 4 38. 5 13.1 | 19.06 | 
Metalliferous mining - - ----_--- 76.2 | +4.2 |+32.4 76.9 | +8.9 |+69.1 | 32.06 | 
Quarrying and nonmetallic 
| CE --| 53.1 | +8.1 | +9.7 48.1 |+16.3 |+33.1 | 22.70 
Crude-petroleum producing 76.0 | +2.4 | +6.5 67.5 | +6.0 |+18.3 | 33.08 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph ___| 76.6 | +1.6 | +8.1 | 86.1 | —1.0 |+13.3 | 30.18 
Electric light and power | | 
and manufactured gas_-__| 92.9) +.8| +5.5 | 95.2 | +.8 |+10.5 | 33.18 
Electric-railroad and mo- | 
tor-bus operation and 
maintenance............- 72.9} +.3 | +2.3 69. 4 +.2) +5.2 | 31.25 
Trade: 
0 ES ee 91.9) —.2| +7.2 75.4 | +.6 |+11.0 | 29.33 
nal a SS Sela 88.8 +.4 | +4.2 71.9 | +19 |+10.1 | 21.72 
General merchandising. 99. 6 —.7 | +2.2 89.0 | +1.8 | +9.5 | 18.61 
Other than general 
merchandising -.- -. .-- 86.0, +.8 | +49 68.3 | +2.0 | +9.9 | 24. 24 
Hotels (year-round) §-__.._._- 88.4 | +1.8 | +6.3 74.5 | +2.5 |4+12.4 | 14.59 
EE ee .| 88.5} —.3 | +6.3 78.5 | +1.3 |+10.7 | 16.79 
Dyeing and cleaning--_-.. + A! 84.9) +4.8 | +3.9 68.8 |+11.5 | +7.3 | 19.94 
Brokerage --.....-.--- ler oaiadls | @) | +3) +63 (3) +.6 |+11.0 | 39.17 
et ot noe eda ats cn cewe (3) } —.1}) +11 (3) +.2) +5.1 | 39.24 
Building construction....._-_-- (3) | +9.8 3 (3) +16.3 |+37.1 | 29.60 





1 Revised indexes—adjusted to Census of Manufactures totals for 1933. 

2 Preliminary; source—Interstate Commerce Commission. 

3 Not available. 

‘ Less than {o of 1 percent. 

‘Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 
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Public Employment 


EmrLOYMENT reports on construction projects financed from Public 
Jorks Administration funds indicated an increase of 19,000 in the 
umber employed in April compared with March. The total number 
f workers employed during April on these projects was 192,000. 
Increases were shown in the number of workers employed.on Federal 


Hud non-Federal projects financed from funds provided by the Na- 


tonal Industrial Recovery Act and on projects financed from funds 
rovided by the Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts of 1935 and 
1936. Pay-roll disbursements for April on all projects financed by 
he Public Works Administration totaled $15,242,000. 

The seasonal increase in employment on construction projects 
inanced from regular governmental appropriations continued in April. 
juring the month more than 132,000 workers were employed, an in- 
yease Of 12,000, or 10.4 percent, compared with March. Increases 
nemployment occurred on electrification, naval vessels, public roads, 
reclamation, streets and roads, and miscellaneous projects. The num- 
ber of workers employed on forestry projects remained the same and 
he number of workers on building construction, river, harbor, and 
flood control, and water and sewerage projects decreased. Pay-roll 
isbursements for all types of projects totaled $13,856,000. 

\ore than 8,000 workers were employed on projects financed by the 
teconstruction Finance Corporation in April. Compared with 
March, this was an increase of 6.9 percent in the number working. 
mall decreases in employment on building construction and miscel- 
janeous projects were offset by increases in the level of employment 


for reclamation and water and sewerage projects. Employment on 


bridges remained virtually the same. Total pay rolls on all types of 
projects amounted to $1,041,000. 

The number of wage earners employed on projects financed by 
The Works Program during April was 2,982,000, an increase of 9,000 
r 0.3 percent compared with the preceding month. Of this total 
}4,000 were working on Federal projects, 2,101,000 on projects 
perated by the Works Progress Administration, and 627,000 on 
work projects of the National Youth Administration and Student-Aid. 
Pay-roll disbursements totaled in excess of $135,719,000. 

In the regular agencies of the Federal Government, increases were 
reported for the executive, judicial, legislative, and military services. 
imployment in the executive service showed a small increase (0.7 
percent) in April compared with March, but was 3.3 percent higher 
hana year ago. Of the 836,000 employees in the executive service 
in April, 117,000 were employed in the District of Columbia and 
119,000 were working outside the District. Pronounced increases in 
fmployment in the executive departments occurred in the War 
Department, the Department of Agriculture, the Post Office Depart- 
lent, and the Works Progress Administration. An appreciable 
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decrease was shown in the number of workers in the Home (wpe, 
Loan Corporation. i 

In emergency conservation work (Civilian Conservation ‘orps 
employment increased sharply in April. Employment for all TOUps 
of workers totaled 369,000, an increase of 62,000 over March. 'ANs in 
employment were registered in the enrolled personnel and 
visory and technical workers. Losses, on the other hand, occurred jy 
the number of reserve officers and educational advisers. Pay oj 
for the month for all groups of workers were $17,503,000, an increag 
of $1,733,000. 

The number of workers employed on the construction and mainte. 
nance of State roads in April was 138,000, an increase of more thay 
7,000 compared with the preceding month. Substantial gains werp 
registered on new road construction and on maintenance work. () 
the total number employed 9.5 percent were engaged on new constrw- 
tion and 90.5 percent on maintenance. Pay-roll disbursements fo 
the month amounted to $9,108,000. 

A summary of Federal employment and pay-roll statistics 
March and April 1937 is given in table 2. 


Table 2.—Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, April 1937 
(Preliminary Figures) 


Employment Pay roll 


: | age | | 
April March . — a 
ot 1937 | change April 1937 | March 19 


Federal service: 
Executive ?. _- 
i cenlicnnchuecances win 
Legislative_____- slips aliighnp iittala tiie 
Military 
Construction projects: 
Financed by P. W. A.®7_____- 
Financed by R. F. C.®...........-. 
Financed by regular govern- 
mental appropriations 32, 639 20, 175 
Federal projects under The Works | 
og ‘ 254, 524 249, 690 
Projects operated by W. P. A_________|2, 100, 965 |2, 104, 938 | 
National Youth Administration: | 
Work projects 191, 982 191, 569 
Student-Aid 434,744 | 426, 666 | 
Relief work: Emergency conservation 





300, 30 | 307, 337 | +20.2| 17, 502, 90: 


| 


1 Includes data on projects financed wholly or partially from Federal funds. 

2 Includes employees of Columbia Institution for thé Deaf and Howard University. 

: re 153 employees by transfer previously reported as separations, not actual addition 

evised. 

5 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 

6 Data covering P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A. 1935 and 1936 funds are inclu 
data are not shown under The Works Program. 

7 Includes 129,887 wage earners and $9,618,255 pay roll for April; 113,930 wage earners and $s 
roll for March covering P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A. 1935 and 1936 funds. 

8’ Includes 77 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $4,235 for April and 55 employees 4 
disbursements of $2,111 for March on projects financed by RFC Mortgage Co. 

* Includes 40,617 employees and pay roll of $5,449,798 for April and 39,829 employees and pay r: 
134 for March included in executive service. 
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Detailed Reports for Industrial and Business Employ- 
ment, March 1937 


ah IS article presents the detailed figures on volume of employ- 


ment, as compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, for the 
month of February 1937. The tabular data are the same as those 
nublished in the Employment and Pay Rolls pamphlet for February, 
excep’ for certain minor revisions and corrections. 

Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls in industrial and 
business industries are now available for the following groups: 89 
manufacturing industries; 16 nonmanufacturing industries, including 
building construction; and class I steam railroads. The reports for 
the first two of these groups—manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
are based on sample surveys by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
in virtually all industries the samples are large enough to be entirely 
representative. ‘The figures on class I steam railroads are compiled 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission and are presented in the 
foregoing summary. 


Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings 


Tue indexes of employment and pay rolls, average hours worked 
per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings in 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries in March 1937 are 


shown in table 1. Percentage changes from February 1937 and March 
1936 are also given. 
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1576 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW—JUNE 1937 
Changes in January 1937 Figures Because of Flood Condition 


TABLE 2 summarizes certain revisions that have been necessary jy 
employment and pay-roll indexes, average weekly earnings, ayerag, 
hours, and average hourly earnings for January chiefly becauise 9 
late reports from firms in flood areas. 

Although all items for each industry were not affected by th 
revisions, data are presented for all items for the convenience of the 
reader. Where revisions have not been made, the figures are show 
in bold-face type. 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls, January 1936 to March 19 


InpExEs of employment and pay rolls are given in tables 3 and 4 
for all manufacturing industries combined, for the durable- anj 
nondurable-goods groups of manufacturing industries separately, an 
for 13 nonmanufacturing industries including 2 subgroups unde 
retail trade, by months, January 1936 to March 1937, inclusive. 


The accompanying chart indicates the trend of factory employment 
and pay rolls from January 1919 to March 1937. 
The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are computed from 


returns supplied by representative establishments in 89 manufacturing 
industries and cover only wage earners. The base used in computing 
these indexes is the 3-year average 1923-25 as 100. In March 1937 
reports were received from 25,331 manufacturing establishments em. 
ploying 4,899,958 workers whose weekly earnings were $125,157 ,284 
The employment reports received from these establishments cover 
more than 55 percent of the total wage earners in all manufacturing 
industries of the country and more than 65 percent of the wage 
earners in the 89 industries included in the monthly survey of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The indexes for nonmanufacturing industries are also computed 
from data supplied by reporting establishments, but the base is the 
12-month average for 1929 as 100. Figures for mining, laundries, 
dyeing and cleaning, and building construction cover wage earners 
only, but the figures for public utilities, trade, hotels, brokerage, and 
insurance relate to all employees, including executives. For crude- 
petroleum producing they cover wage earners and clerical field force 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries are 
based on reports of the number of employees and amount of pay rolls 
for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
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Table 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in All Manufacturing In 


Combined and in the Durable- and Nondurable-Goods Groups, Janua eae 
to March 1937 ! 


[Adjusted to 1933 Census of Manufacture—3-year average 1923-25= 100] 


Manufacturing 











| 
Total Durable goods 2 Nondurable 
Month 
Employ- | pu. . Employ- — . | Employ- 
ment | Pay rolls | “ment Pay rolls ment 
| F 
1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 | 1936 | 1937 1936 | 1937 19 127 \ 
— o A 
aed | ie) eet <8 | “7 \ 
January __. _| 86.8 | 96.5 | 73.8 | 90.7 | 78.7 | 90.4 | 66.9 | 86.6 | 95.4] 103.0 | 8: Y, 
February -_- 86.9 | 99.0 | 73.7 | 95.8 | 78.6 93.2 | 66.6 | 92.5 95.8 | 105.2 | 8 
° March. ‘ --| 87.9 |101.1 | 77.6 |101.1 | 80.2 | 96.4 | 71.8 | 100.0 | 96.1 | 106.1 | 84 
See 89. 1 | 79.3 | | 82.3 | 1 76.0 |....-..| 96.3 |-.. ; , 
EE 89.8 G U4» =a 84.0 |. '(_ ar TD s S 
June.____- 90. 1 | 81.1 | 84.7 | | 79.0 |__.- 95.9 8 : 
ES SS 91.2 | 80.2 | 84.6 75.9 |_.... 98. 2 g | 
SS ss a 83.5 wtih as 77.0 ? 102.8 | 91.8 
September-__...........| 95.5 .~-| 83.6 : 85. 7 gre merle 6U6LUlUe 9 
| eS oe Sea 89. 2 - & ) we: UAL g 
November______- _.| 96.9 _| 90.7 _..| 91.0 88. 9 103.3 | 9 
December eS: eee, * feoes 92. 7 93. 4 --| 104.0 } 
Average i 82. 4 | nS 7 i... gt) oa | 99.5 | \ 
! Comparable indexes for earlier years wil! be found in the April 1937 issue of the Mont! 
Review. 
2 Includes the following groups of manufacturing industries: Iron and steel; machinery; tra 
equipment; railroad repair shops; nonferrous metals; lumber and allied products; and stone, clay 
products. 
3 Includes the following groups of manufacturing industries: Textiles and their products, leat! 
manufactures, food and kindred products, tobacco manufactures, paper and printing, chemical! 
products, products of petroleum and coal, rubber products, and a number of miscellaneous indu ' 
included in other groups. r, 
Ww 


Table 4.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 7 
Industries, January 1936 to March 1937 ! 

































































{12-month average 1929= 100] Ny 
- = - — ; eo ————— = ee = Al 
| Ne 
s —" Bituminous-coal , smining | Quarrying n\ 
| Anthracite mining mining Metalliferous mining | metallic minins - 
Month Employ- | p.. _| Employ- | p. _| Employ- | ‘ _ | Employ- 
ment Pay rolls ment | Pay rolls ment | Pay rolls ment 
|| = pee or “es 
| 1936 | 1937 | 1936 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 v7 | 1096 | 0 1936 | 1937 
2 wal | Set a eae Soy pee per watt ag cn <a 
January...... 59.1} 54.1] 54.4] 42.7] 79.8] 84.6] 70.6] 79.9] 54.2) 66.8) 41.7) 58.4] 39.4) 45.7 
February... ... 61. 2) 52.7| 76.7) 41.0) 80.2) 84.8) 78.4! 82.4) 55.5 5| 69. 6| 42. 8| 63.4| 36.9) 46.7 
March. ....-- _.| 52.5) 48.9) 42.6] 37.8) 80.4) 85.9] 70.2) 88.4) 55.9) 73.1] 45.1) 70.6) 42.2) 49.1) 30.9) 4 
April_..__- ia | 28. 6}_...- «ae | 62 6) sii 57. 5|....- | 45. 5]... 48. 4)... 
aed ee | 64.9]...../ 56.3)..... 74.5.....| 2 B...- 60. 8|..._- | 47. 7|....- 52. 0}.....| 4% 
iiiicansbes 51.2 42 ‘ a, % Allee 61. 5} -~ <seue |). ee 63. 5|.....| 44 Ta 
| re 
eee | 48.4]... _. 37. 2|.....| 75. 5)..... 62. 6|_...- ee 46, 1|_...- 5 al... M 
( ~ (at ee gy toe 7 YY woe 76. 9}....- 65. 4/..... 61. 6|..... ee 55, 3}.....| 46.2 Ay 
September. .__. | ) ee 34. 9| ee | 7... 63. 1)..... 50. 0}... ..- §4.9).....| 44.8 M. 
October___....- 49.9}.....| 48. 5}....- = See Di iccnad _< ae 1 a= 54.6}.....| 46.2 Ju 
November....-| 51. 5|.._.- | 40. 3)... * ae Yt ee 62. 9}_...- 54. 6)... .- 52. 6|.....| 4 7 
December.....-  < | 55.4). __- 83. 9).....  « So 64 ‘l beiesiall 4 ee 49. 4). i At 
————— | ——_— | —— — | —___ | —__. |- | —_- - Re 
Average..| 51.8|.....| 45.7]... 79.0|.....| 70.8|.....| 60. 3|.....} 48.4)... 49. 5.....| 38.9 0¢ 
| | | | | ee Ne 
De 


1 Comparable indexes for earlier years for all of these industries, except year-round hotels, w! 


in the February 1935 and subsequent issues of the Monthly Labor Review. C omparable indexes for yea! 
round hotels willjbe found in the September 1935 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. = 
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4.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
Industries, pany 1936 to March 1937—Continued 
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| Crude-petroleum | Telephone and tele- 


| producing graph 
| 


| Electric-railroad and 
motorbus opera- 
tion and main- 
tenance ? 


| Electric light and 
power, and manu- 
factured gas 





Si 7 ; 


, | 
| Pay rolls Employ- Employ- Employ- 
| ment ment ment 





| Employ- 


nant | Pay rolls | Pay rolls | Pay rolls 


] 
| 1936 1937 1937 | 1936 


‘potas acca’ ‘reed Det 


1936 | 1937 | 1936 


| 
1937 | 1936 | 1937 1937 


1937 


1937 | 1936 1936 | 


3} 96.1] 92. 84.8] 92. 3) 
3| 86.1| 92.0| 84.7| 93.3 
9) 86.8 “ee 85.9) 94. 5| 


January ant . 
February 

March 

April 


~ 
— 


65. 
68. 3] 


67. 


| 55.7| 61.0) 
55.7) 63.8 


3. 2| 
3.01 63.7) 7 


a 
76. 0|____-. 
5 
.4| 


~]~)] >] 
NN 
ee 


| 88.0 86. : 
89.0|_....| 87. 
| 90. 4 


65. 
66. 
| 66. 


58. 0 


sss 
Nawnoss | 


— et et et 


91. 89. 66. ! 


Septem ber - - - - - 
October 
November. — 
Decem ber 


“I-III 


~ 


~] 


Average. | 


W holesale trade 


Month 


~vJ 


= 


Nm) BnWwwwe 


| 93. 


| 93. 


04. 
93. ! 


| 93. 


90. 5 


..| 88.8 


89. 
91. 
92. 
91. 
93. 


|--- 


Retail trade—gen- 
eral merchandising 


| Retail 


66. ! 
66. 
67. 
69. 
69. ¢ 


— OO sa oe 
, 


NSSNNN 


“Inds 
on 


~ 


a 
67. 


- 


=! 


trade—other 
than general mer- 
chandising 


Employ- | | Pay rolls Employ- Employ- Employ- 


Jax . Jay | Jaw " 
oer ment | Pay rolls | ment | Pay rolls | ‘ment | Pay rolls 


pony | ei RAD | 
| poy | | 
1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | bee 1937 | 1936 


| 1936 1987 | 


| — 

| 85. 6] 7 
85.0) 92.0 
85.6) 92.1 
85.7 
84.6 

| 84.6 


90.7) 66 72.6 


| 85. 4 
86. 3 
8S. 0 
89.0 
89. 7 
91.0 


September. __- 
October. 
November 
December 


Average. -| 86.7 


Month 


September 
yaober 


ee 


_| 85. 


cane 


80. 4| 85. 4| 62. au 
79. 7 HB 2) 61. 6} 
| 81.9) 88, 5) 63. 6 5} 
85, 2! _.| 65 


S 


6: 


68.0 
67. 9 


.3| 
8 
4 


.| 97. 
..| 95. ! 
..| 96. 


88. 2 
85. 
90. 


95.1 
93.9 





90. 


| 89 
..| 98. { 
. |103. § 


109. ¢ 


-.|143. 4}. 


| 
| 
| 


Year-round hotels 
E mploy- 
ment 


1936 | 1937 


Pay rolls 


81.9 
82.8 

















Laundries 


Employ- 
ment 


1936 | 1937 


81.5 
81.2 
82. 1 
83. 


| 88.5 
88. 6 





76, 4| 83.8 


73.9} 82.9| 78 


77.3| 87. 6 
.0 


78. ‘ 82. ¢ 
. 3} 82. § 
79. 5) 85. 


| 82. 


82. < 


Pay rolls 
1936 19 1937 
68. 


67. 
69. 





| 
1937 | 1936 | 1987 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 
ine tod 


Dyeing and cleaning 


Employ- 
ment | 


1936 | 1937 — 





Pay rolls 


| 1937 


51 fF 
49. ( 

56. 

64. 
72. 2 
69. 


64. 





Not including electric-railroad car building and repairing; see transportation equipment 


pair-shop groups, manufacturing industries, table 1. 





and railroad 
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Trend of Industrial and Business Employment, by States 


A coMPARISON of employment and pay rolls, by States and geo. 
graphic divisions, in February and March 1937, is shown in table 5 fo, 
all groups combined, and for all manufacturing industries combined 
based on data supplied by reporting establishments. The percentage 


uet 


- 


changes shown, unless otherwise noted, are unweighted—that is, th. 
industries included in the manufacturing group and in the grand tot, 
have not been weighted according to their relative importance. 
The totals for all manufacturing industries combined include 
figures for miscellaneous manufacturing industries in addition to thp 
89 manufacturing industries presented in table 1. The totals for jj 
groups combined include all manufacturing industries and each of the 
nonmanufacturing industries presented in table 1 except building 
construction. 


Table 5.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments 
in February and March 1937, by Geographic Divisions and by States 


[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports j 
by cooperating State organizations} 








Total—All groups Manufacturing 





Per- Per- Per- 
Geographic divison = omy — Num- | Number = — 
and State aan pay ge | ber of | on pay |_,38 of pay 
ge} roll  |change} octab-| roll |change| — roll 
from | (1 week) | from lishe | March from | (1 week 
Feb- | March Feb- ments 1937 Feb- | Marc! 
ruary 1937 ruary . ruary 1937 
1937 1937 1937 





Dollars Dollars 
22, 415, 985 677,016; +0. 9/15, 620,871 
1, 283, 000 50, 440) —(1) ; 


840, 157 32, 803 - 
428, 219 12, 646; +2.0 
12, 140, 630 $15, 167| +1.7 
2, 222, 747 81,616; —2.2 
5, 501, 232 184,344) +1.4 


61, 536, 357 
29, 086, 989 

9, 159, 090 
23, 290, 278 





New England__.__| 13,784) 952,895 
Maine 786| 60,745 
New Hamp- 

604) 39,846 


474 19, 095 
Massachusetts _| 2 8,473; 611,119 
Rhode Island_.| 1,278} 101,342 
Connecticut..._| 2,169} 220,748 


34, 859| 2, 280, 792 
23, 075)1, 036, 485 
New Jersey....| 4,102] 349, 529 
Pennsylvania..| 7,682| 894,778 


East North Cen- 
tral 


a) 
o-_ 
— > 


9 
- 





cop 


| 
an 
OPW BWWOe 


“one ona. 


224) 1,280, 384) +2, 0/33, 985, 191 

472, 125| +2. 8\13, 115, 4/ 
264,220) +1.1| 6,730,430) +8! 
544, 089| ® +1. 2114, 139, 296 * + 


tttt tittt +4 


tips & 
Poors KH, 


21, 754|2, 361, 611 
8,155) 663, 388 
Indiana........| 2,492| 276,358 
66,295| 642, 830 
3, 834) 585, 880 
Wisconsin 7978| 198,155 


West North Cen- 
tral 


66, 447, 197 
18, 633, 366 
7, 898, 529 
17, 106, 739 
18, 251, 331 
5, 062, 232 


1, 788,123} —1, 3/51, 586, 295 
499, 316 +1.6 14, 529, 479 
228, 317 —. 4) 6, 277, 695 
452, 598\ +2. 2\12,079, 105 
447,811) —8. 4\14, 428, 8 
160, - 2) 4, 276, 2 


$444 ++ 
forse! PE 
AO™ eos 
+4+4+4++4 
Sr Se Se 

ons ONS 


12,004) 439, 643 
2, 222 89, 029 
1, 863] 66, 784 
3,108} 181,037 

North Dakota.. 632 5, 145 

South Dakota-- 576 8, 024 

1, 568| 32, 887 

-| 92,085;  66,737\10 


See footnotes at end of table. 


0, 573 221, 509 
2, 225 42, 258 
1 39, 306 
4 


101, 258 
688 


2, 260 
11, 558 
24, 181 


5, 351, 891 
1, 059, 118 
963, 587 
2, 386, 22 
19, 76 
55, 44 
220, 523 
687, 


590, 

, 364, 
121, 382 
206, 184 
767, 224 
1, 288, 924) 1° 


+++++ 
TrPprn» 


o°corcof nN fe oS 





























+++ 1444+ 
$2 99 St Oe 0 G2 
Aa@mnNnouwf. Ww 
Rae momma 


te+ 











(Figures in italics are not compile 
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Table 5. Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments 
in February and March 1937, by Geographic Divisions and by States—Con. 


i by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued 
by cooperating State organizations] 





———— 
— 














Total—All groups Manufacturing 
A ‘ ‘ Per- 
Geographic divison| Num- | Number pees Num- | Number mount | cent- 
‘and State ber of | on pay of a. ber of | on pay of Te Re 
estab-| _ roll a hs k) estab-| roll ‘= k change 
lish- | March — lish- | March Cre | foe 
ments| 1937 1937 ments| 1937 1937 ruary 
1937 
Dollars Dollars 
south Atlantic_..| 11,210) 886,838) -+-1.8/17,937,718| +4.3) 2,764) 588,897) +2,0/11, 048,232) +4.1 
Delaware-....-.- 201 16,093; +2.9 402, 504, +4.6 S4 12,339) +83.6 304,050; +6.0 
Maryland.-.-..-- 1,559| 132,691| +2.9) 8, 281,628| +7.3 553 91, 961\ §+-38.1| 2, 258,030| § +-8.1 
District of Col- 

i 1, 089 41,730) +2.1) 1,065,824) +2.4 38 3, 883; +1.2 130,115} +1.7 
Vit ctarnne 2,190} 111,144] +1.0) 2,212,121) +2.0 462 75, 255 +.8) 1,476,154) +1.9 
West Virgina...| 1,276) 160,580; +1.9] 4,203,748) +7.5 254 62,476) +2.7) 1,618,615) +5.5 
North Carolina.| 1,471) 168, 435 +.8) 2,673,501; +10 584) 154,808) +1.0) 2,432,239) +41.0 
South Carolina. 765 77, 362) +3.0) 1,156,311) +2.4 206 69,067; -+2.9] 1,001,087) +2.2 
Gesrgit...ces<-- 1,557; 121,882) +2.5) 2,034,952) +44 384 94,765) +2 6) 1,442,258) +4.7 
jE 1, 102 56, 921 —.5 957, 229 +.2 199 24, 343) 1 +1.0 385, 684; +3.8 

East South Cen- 

ee SE SE 4,282) 305,832) +3.7| 5,819,965) +11,2 999) 197,215) +3.9| 3,577,374) +8.1 
Kentucky...-.-| 1,279 87,070} -+-6.7) 1,953, 336) +30.1 299 39, 264) +10. 1 891,635) +25.5 
Tennessee... ...- 1,272} 107,409) +27] 1,952,130) +41 37 81, 223) +2.8] 1,425,981] +43 
Alabama......- 1, 238 95,682) +2.4)] 1,659,506) +3.4 243 66, 806; -+-2.0) 1,106,856) +2.8 
Mississippi_.... 493 15, 671; +2.2 254, 903 +.8 81 9,922) +2.1 152, 902 —-.8 

West South Cen- 

SS eee ere 4,499) 202,813) +1.8| 4, 505, 356 ys 1,104; 104,020) +-1,8) 2,169,792; +5,1 
Arkansas......- 11 $78) 28,570) +1.8| 419,221 ; 167; 17,198} +.5| 287,701) +42 
Louisiana...... 1,015 48,686) +1.5 926, 491 : 238 27,135) +2.4 462,692) +5.8 
Oklahoma...... 1, 40,651) +2.4 986, 572) +4. 7) 143} 12, 086; +3.0 279, 833; +6.0 

ee 13 1,758 89,906; +1.7| 2,178,072 ; 556 47,606; +1.6) 1,189,566| +4.9 

Mountain. ...._.- 4,444, 134,561) +2.9) 3,585, 109 591; 37,836) +5.1| 984,086) +5,7 
Montana....... 707 21,122) +6.1 656, 373 . 84 4,917] +11.2 143, 628| +-18.7 
MNO. ncsdets dis 488 9,579; +6.9 238, 425 > 57 2, 774) +21. 2 64, 538] +13. 4 
Wyoming...-..- 334 9, 298 +.6 269,622} —4.4 41 1, 660| +3.4 52,238) +4.3 
Colorado....... 1, 263 43,134) -+-1.6| 1,085, 642 —.8 199 16, 406) +3.9 432,492} +2.4 
New Mexico... 331 7,525) -+1.0 172, 262) —1.3 33 1,105; —3.6 18,885) —5.1 
pC 487 19, 528) -+-4.4 527,003) +6.8 41 3,068) +3.4 74, 765| +2.8 
Le 619 21,114) +15 538,938) +2.9 108 6,856; +1.3 165, 290} +4.1 
Nevada........ 215 3,261; +2.4 96,844; +8.0 28 1,050} +4.7 32, 250} +9.4 
ett: 9,765; 449,856) +3. 1\12,400,446) +-7.6) 2,570) 255,163) +5.6) 7,142,790) +10.6 
Washington....| 3,173} 101,863) -+-7.0) 2,725,689) +11.7 567 57,315) 4-10. 7) 1, 500, 567) +19. 1 
ae 1, 353 53,281] +7. 2) 1,354,440) +13. 2 302 31, 351| +11.5 761, 847) +-20.6 
California_....- 138 §,239| 294,712) -+-1.2| 8,320,817; +6.5| 1,701| 166,497| +2.9| 4, 880,876) +6.9 








' Less than Yo of 1 percent. 
































‘Includes banks and trust companies; construction; municipal, agricultural, and office employment; 
ihusement and recreation; professional services; and trucking and handling. 
' Includes laundering and cleaning, and water, light, and power. 


‘Includes laundries. 


‘Weighted percentage change. 
‘Includes automobile, and miscellaneous services, restaurants, and building and contracting. 
‘Includes construction, but not hotels and restaurants, or public works. 
‘Does not include logging. 
‘Includes financial institutions, miscellaneous services, and restaurants. 
” Percentages weighted. Agricultural figures are not included in employment and pay-roll totals nor in 


percentage change for Rey roll, but are included in percentage clange for employment. 
dealers and garages, and sand, gravel, and building stone. 
"Includes business and personal service and real estate. 


‘Includes automob 


"Includes banks, insurance, and office employment. 
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Industrial and Business Employment and Pay Rolls in Principal Ci 


February totals in 13 cities of the United States having a populatiy) 
of 500,000 or over is made in table 6. The changes are compute; 
from reports received from identical establishments in both months 

In addition to reports included in the several industrial groy); 
regularly covered in the survey by the Bureau, reports have als 
been secured from establishments in other industries for inclusioy 
in these city totals. As information concerning employment jy 
building construction is not available for all cities at this time, figur 


for this industry have not been included in these city totals. 


A COMPARISON Of March 1937 employment and pay rolls with ¢}, 


Table 6.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishmen:: 
in February and March 1937, by Principal Cities 

















r Number | Percentage | Amount of | Per 
City re on pay change pay roll 
“ments roll March | from Feb- (1 week fr 
1937 | ruary 1937 | March 1937 | 
New York, N. Y-_- an 17, 166 | 723, 066 | +1.9 | $20,056, 595 
Chicago, Il a 4, 473 494, 019 | +2.0 13, 813, 717 
Philadelphia, Pa__........---- ; 2, 487 231, 036 +1. 6 | 6, 162, 341 
Detroit, Mich.._.______- 1, 630 377, 519 | —4.1 | 12,034, 996 
Los Angeles, Calif = ow 2. 795 160, 397 | +,2 4, 486, 709 
Cleveland, Ohio_ | 1, 759 149, 611 +5. 5 4, 249, 687 
St. Louis, Mo--_- eae + ees Mente 1, 569 143, 408 +2.3 3, 619, 255 
SE eee ee Scat 1, 240 103, 560 +3.5 2. 595, 212 
Boston, Mass. 3, 873 194, 218 +1.4 | 4,842,947 | 
,  , ae re <e, O | 1, 373 217. 479 +1.6 | 6, 357, 486 
San Francisco, Calif......._-- ati: 3 1, 693 | 91, 160 +4. 5 | 2, 653, 924 
Buffalo, N. Y__. Eis tN ee 943 76, 679 +3. 6 2, 166, 473 
Sy SEP RS ee ae 638 86, 764 +4.4 | 2, 358, 973 
| 








BUILDING OPERATIONS 





Summary of Building Construction in Principal Cities, 
April 1937! 


N APRIL building construction activity, measured by the value of 
| permits issued, registered a small increase. Permit valuations were 
2.1 percent greater in April than in the preceding month. New 
residential construction showed a very moderate increase of 3.5 percent 
and additions, alterations, and repairs gained 17.9 percent. These 
increases in activity, however, were partially offset by a drop of 8.9 
percent in the value of permits issued for new nonresidential 
construction. 

Compared with April 1936, the permit value of building construction 
showed impressive gains in all classes of construction. The estimated 
cost of new residential construction increased 65.3 percent; additions, 
alterations, and repairs, 40.4 percent; and new nonresidential construc- 
tion, 22.8 percent. The gain in the total value of permits issued for all 
classes of building construction over the corresponding month of last 
year was 45.5 percent. 


Comparisons of April 1937 with March 1937 and April 1936 


A summary of building construction in 1,474 identical cities in 
April 1936 and March and April 1937 is given in table 1. 


Table 1.—Summary of Building Construction in 1,474 Identical Cities 
Number of buildings Estimated cost 


| Percentage Percentage 
Class of construction change from change from— 


April 1937 . April 1937 


March April March | April 
1937 1936 | 1937 1936 


{ll construction : 69,354 | +17.9 | +21.6 | $174, 843, 461 


New residential a7 | 15, 100 +6.2 | +47.0 | 88, 105, 967 
New nonresidential , 12,844 | +28.1 | +23.5 | 50,062, 200 
Additions, alterations, and repairs 41,410 | +19.8 | +13.9 36, 675, 204 | +17. 





A summary of the estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings and of 

the number of families provided for in new dwellings in 1,474 identical 

' More detailed information by geographic divisions and individual cities is given in a separate pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘Bujlding Construction, April 1937’’, copies of which will be furnished upon request. 
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cities having a population of 2,500 and over is shown in table 2 fy, ds 
the months of April 1936 and March and April 1937. 9 


Table 2.—Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Famili, 





























A1)1)) es 7 
Provided for in 1,474 Identical Cities 
Estimated cost of house- Number of fam 
keeping dwellings vided for in new 
has valli | Percentage Perce 
Type of dwelling | | change from— | char 
| April 1937 |— —— ——| April 1937) ~ 
| March | April | | March! A 
1937 1936 | | 1937 
| | 
ee ee ees Eta Lt De | $86, 828,995 | +3.0 +66.2 | 21,287 | 441 a 
—$ —— —__——__ -— —_- 3) — | ——s 2 
REAR RS 2 8 ate | 63,496,869 | +6.8| +48.1| 13,888 | +5.¢ A 
SY TR ES ANE TST 4,015,458 | +21.9 | +63. 0 | 1,317 | +12.8 , B 
ele ie RIE ERE AEP hes 19, 316, 668 | —10,.2 |+179.7 | 6,082 | —9.7 
1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
4 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 1] 
' ; ; fi 
Analysis by Size of City, March and April 1937 
. ‘ be. ae . : , 7 
THE estimated cost of building construction for which permits wer 
issued in the 1,474 identical cities reporting for the months of Mare! 
and April 1937, together with the number of family-dwelling units 
provided in new dwellings, by population groups, is given in table 3 
Table 3.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction and Number of Families 


Provided for in New Dwellings in 1,474 Identical Cities, by Size of City, 
March and April, 1937 











































| Total building construction Number of families provided for ir 
+e im i Deal ee bee 
| , ’ 
; nae | l-family 2-family 
Population group | | Per- All types | dwellings |dwellings |, 
Apr. 1937 | Mar. 1937 (centage | 
es ee 
| Apr. | Mar.| Apr. | Mar. Apr.|Mar.| Apr. } 
| | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1987 1937 | 19 
: I- |I——|- —— — 
Total, all groups.-.._.-| $174, 843, 461/$171, 188, 123} +2. 1 21, 287) 21, 046/13, 888) 13, 46 l, 317 1, 168 | 6, 082)6, 732 
500,000 and over_..___- "62, 960, 966] 73, 399, 337) —14. 2! 7,9221 9,176] 3, 383| 3,428, 363) 251 4, 17 
ae 000 and under | | 
| Se ae 37, 489, 032) 34, 800, 008 +7. 7) 4,198) 3,7 3, 023) 2,938; 309; 303) 866) 4 
50,00 000 and under 100,- | | ) 
— See ee 19, 334, 834) 13,695,374) -+-41.2/ 1, 904! 1, 699) 1, 363) 1, 352 188) 178 
25, 000 and under 50,000_| 16,188,523) 14,708,890} +10. 1) 1, 768) 1, 594) 1,521) 1,292} 146) 122 
10,000 and under 25,000_| 22,377,582) 20, 887, 547 +7. 1) 3, 022! 2, 732) 2, 548) 2, 306) 202} 162 
5,000 and under 10,000... 10, 384, 893 8, 626, 453) -+-20. 4) 1, 531) 1, 297) 1, 202) 1, 066) 75, 96 
2,500 and under 5,000. 6, 107, 631 5,070,514) -+-20.5 942 848 "7 “= 34 56 




















1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Construction During First 4 Months, 1936 and 1937 


CumuLaTIvE totals for the first 4 months of 1937 compared with 
the same months of the preceding year are shown in table 4. The 
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data are based on reports received from cities having a population of 
2.500 and over. 


Table 4.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in Cities of 2,500 Population 
and Over, First 4 Months of 1936 and 1937, by Class of Construction 








Estimated cost of building construction 





Class of construction First 4 months of— 


| Percentage 


change 


1936 








\]] construction , sees $573, 123, 030 | $412, 443, 323 | 


New residential bin ceiihiethubbitedlileie ace 276, 790, 104 164, 332, 273 
New nonresidential . 177, 297, 479 161, 826, 549 
\dditions, alterations, and repairs. -._-__- 119, 035, 447 86, 284, 501 


—_—_— 





Table 5 presents the estimated cost and number of family-dwelling 
units provided in cities with a population of 2,500 and over, for the 
first 4 months of 1936 and 1937. 


Table 5.— Estimated Cost and Number of Families Provided for in Cities of 2,500 
Population and Over, First 4 Months of 1936 and 1937, by Typ 





Housekeeping dwellings 





Pet i _ Number of families pro- 
Estimated cost ited tee 
Type of dwelling 


First 4 months of— 
| Per- ’ _ Per- 
—_——1| centage - centage 
he | *h > 
1936 . a 1936 | Canes 
| 
F 
| 


First 4 months of— 





1937 


r 
sos 
$273, 46 +69. 1 


68,596 | 39, 586 | 


| 189, 368, 942 | +57.2| 41,883 | 27, 
family | t 11, 704,060}  6,408,474| 4+826| 4,114 
Multifamily 2 72, 393, 965 | 34, 832,419 |+107.8 | 22, 599 





' Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
‘Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


The information on building permits issued during April 1936 and 
during March and April 1937 is based on reports received by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics from 1,474 identical cities having a population 
of 2,500 and over. 

The information is collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
direct from local building officials, except in the States of Illinois, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Penn- 
sylvania, where the State departments of labor collect and forward 
the information to the Bureau. The cost figures shown in this report 
are estimates made by prospective builders on applying for permits 
to build. No land costs are included. Only building projects within 
the corporate limits of the cities enumerated are included in the 
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Bureau’s tabulation. In addition to permits issued for private |)j\¢. 
ing construction, the statistics include the value of contracts ay rded 
for Federal and State buildings in the cities covered. Informatio, 
concerning public building is collected by the Bureau from the yarioy 
Federal and State agencies having the power to award contracts fo, 
building construction. The information concerning public building 
is then added to the data concerning private construction receiye, 
from local building officials. In April 1936 the value of Federal) an¢ 
State buildings for which contracts were awarded in these 1,474 
cities amounted to $1,367,000, in March 1937 to $6,230,000, and j 
April 1937 to $6,390,000. 


Construction from Public Funds 


Tue value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during April 1936 and March and April 1937 on various types of cop- 
struction projects financed from Federal funds is shown in table 6, 


Table 6.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Pro: 
ects Financed From Federal Funds, March and April 1937 and April 1936 


Value of contracts awarded and force 
work started 
Federal agency 


April 1937! March 1937 2 Apr 
Rh idl aiticumielinnabnidinhdhntaenevindiles ugadtacncaaetehadnie ‘ 3 $67, 744, 073 § $74, 175, 710 | 5 $06, 8S 
Public Works Administration: 
neo ccna nanyuwne c 986, 202 606, 558 
Non-Federal: 
5 Sf eee PS TE Se 1, 518, 292 6 3, 764, 806 12, 882, 777 
E. R. A. A. 1935 and 1936 7.__.___- is denned 3 21, 202, 765 § 23, 478, 333 
Federal projects under The Works Program 7, 120. 651 8, 295, 747 8 
Regular governmental appropriations________- 36, 916, 163 38, 030, 266 18 





1 Preliminary, subject to revision. 
2 Revised. 

3 Includes $1,277,877 low-cost housing projects (Housing Division, P. W. A.). 
4 Includes $362,481 low-cost housing projects (Housing Division, P. W. A.). 

5 Includes $874,102 low-cost housing projects (Housing Division, P. W. A.). 

6 Includes $287,731 low-cost housing projects (Housing Division, P. W. A.). 

7 Includes First Deficiency Act funds, 1936. 

8 Includes $74,750 low-cost housing projects (Housing Division, P. W. A.). 


The value of public-building and highway-construction awards 
financed wholly from appropriations from State funds, as reported b\ 


the various State governments for April 1936 and March and Apnm 
1937 is shown in table 7. 


Table 7.—Value of Public-Building and Highway-Construction Awards Finance¢ 
Wholly From State Funds, March and April 1937 and April 1936 

















| Value of contracts 
Type of project | : 
April 1937 March 1937 | Apr 


Highway construction 3, 821, 025 1, 870, 835 


SS RD saul PEST RS TIS ee, | $1, 303, 961 | $469, 155 








oo 


RETAIL PRICES 





Summary—Food and Coal Prices 


URING April the retail cost of food increased 0.3 percent. 

Higher prices for meats and cereal products were compensated 
in part by the seasonal drop in the cost of dairy products. The food 
cost index is now 7.4 percent higher than it was a year ago, largely as 
a result of the advance in fruit and vegetable costs and egg prices. 
Retail coal prices showed very little change during the first quarter 
of 1937. Bituminous coal rose slightly, while the weighted average 
price of Pennsylvania anthracite moved slightly downward. The 
level of retail coal prices in March 1937 was approximately the same 
as it was in April 1936. 


Food Prices in April 1937 


ETAIL food costs rose 0.3 percent between March 16 and April 
R 13, largely as a result of price increases for cereals and meat 
products. 

The composite index for April 13 was 85.6 percent of the 1923-25 aver- 
age. This represents an advance of 7.4 percent in comparison with 
the corresponding period of last year when the index was 79.7. Higher 
costs of fruits and vegetables and eggs contributed very largely to the 
increase. Despite this advance, however, the current level of food 
costs is 15.1 percent below April 1929 when the index was 100.8. 


Details by Commodity Groups 


THE cost of cereals and bakery products rose 0.9 percent from 
March 16 to April 13, due primarily to increases for white bread and 
flour. Higher prices for bread were reported in 28 of the 51 cities, and 
the average price showed a gain of 1.5 percent. Wheat-flour prices 
advanced 0.7 percent, with 17 cities reporting higher prices. Other 
significant price increases in this group were 1.9 percent for corn meal 
and 0.6 percent for wheat cereal 

The 2.5 percent rise in meat costs was largely seasonal. Seventeen 
of the twenty-one items in the group were higher in price. The cost 
of beef increased 3.0 percent, and pork rose 1.6 percent. Prices for 
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the two fresh-pork items (chops and lion roast) advanced 3.8 percent 
and 4.1 percent, respectively. The largest price gains in the ie; 
group were made by lamb items, with increases ranging from 6.3 per- 
cent for leg of lamb to 8.9 percent for rib chops. 

Dairy products declined 2.4 percent, following their usual movemen 
for this period of the year. Butter prices dropped 5.0 percent and 
were lower in 47 of the 51 reporting cities. The price of fresh milk wa; 
reduced 1 cent per quart by most of the reporting dealers in New York 
and New Orleans. Fresh cream prices fell 2.2 percent and evaporated 
milk declined 0.3 percent. The price of cheese did not change. 

An increase of 0.7 percent in the price of eggs brought to an end the 
downward movement which began last November. Egg prices do not 
usually begin their spring advance until May. 

The cost of fruits and vegetables decreased 0.5 percent, reversing 
the marked upward movement of the past 4 months. This decline 
was due to a drop of 0.7 percent in the combined cost of the fresh items. 
Canned fruits and vegetables increased 0.3 percent and the cost of 
dried items rose 0.5 percent. Price decreases for fresh items were 
most marked for lettuce, 17.2 percent; green beans, 16.8 percent: 
spinach, 5.4 percent; and celery, 4.0 percent. Potato prices were 
lower in 39 cities and showed an average decline of 1.8 percent. De- 
creases in the costs of fruits and vegetables were most marked in the 
Mountain and Pacific regions. All cities in the Middle Atlantic 
region reported higher costs for this group. 

Beverages and chocolate costs were higher by 0.3 percent. Coffe 
and tea showed gains of 0.3 and 0.4 percent, respectively. The aver- 
age price of chocolate increased 1.2 percent, but cocoa dropped 0.7 
percent. 

Fats and oils declined 0.1 percent. The most significant decreases 
reported were 2.3 percent for lard compounds and 0.6 percent for lard. 
Oleomargarine prices were 0.3 percent lower than on March 16. An 
increase of 1.8 percent was recorded for mayonnaise and of 1.0 percent 
for peanut butter. 

The sugar and sweets index advanced 0.5 percent. The price ol 
sugar was up 0.4 percent, with increases reported from 18 cities. 
Strawberry preserves rose 1.7 percent. 

Indexes of retail food costs by major commodity groups for April 
and March 1937, together with corresponding indexes for April 1936, 
1933, and 1929 are presented in table 1. The chart on page 1593 shows 
the relative changes in retail costs of all foods and of each of the com- 
modity groups from January 1929 to April 1937, inclusive. 
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Table 1.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined 
Commodity Groups 


April 13 and March 16, 1937, and April 1936, 1933, and 1929 


[1923-25 = 100] 


| 1937 
Commodity group —————<—_—__—_—. 


| Apr. 13 | Mar. 16 








IE PE es Re re es Pe eR ee | 


Meats 

Dairy products 

NG ceakareiatAathinic.<.icteres ; 
Fruits and vegetables___________- 

=e ee: 

Canned... 

Dried aka 4 | 
Beverages and chocolate_________-_- 69. 6 69. < 
eas rks 80, 2 80. ; 
Sugar and sweets 66. 65. 6 


Cereals and bakery products 





+ 4 : + we . . . 
GO ho Or COD Crm OO bOI] AI 


1 Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, w: 
represent total purchases, have been combined with the use of population weights. 


Higher prices were reported for 56 of the 84 foods included in th 
index. Twenty-four foods showed declines and for four there was no 
change. Average prices of each of the 84 foods in 51 cities combined 
are shown in table 2 for April and March 1937 and for April 1936 


Table 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined 
April and March 1937 and April 1936 


{* Indicates the 42 foods included in indexes prior to Jan. 1, 1935] 


1937 
Article — a 
Mar. 16 


Cereals and bakery products: 
Cereals: 
*Flour, wheat 
*Macaroni 
*W heat cereal 
*Corn flakes 8-0z. package_- 
*Corn meal pound. -| 
24-oz. package-_| 
é pound..| 
.  — “a cee: <5? do... 
Bakery products: 
*Bread, white 
Bread, whole wheat 
oe rye 


wow 
— 


I SD or GO eo 
MI © or ove 
oan ee be 


Non ao oanar- Ws © 


© Sr © yo 
— ce BO me CO 


Meats: 
Beef: 


Loin roast 
*Bacon, sliced 
Bacon, strip 











! Prices for individual cities are combined with the use of population weights. 
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by Table 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined—Con. 
April and March 1937 and April 1936—Continued 








Article . _ : 
| Apr. 13 Mar.16 | Apr. 21 
Meats Continued. | 
' Pork--Continued. Cents Cents Cents 
*Ham, sliced _____- ..----pound.__| 48.9 49.2 46.8 
Ham, whole-___- ...do 29.7 29.9 30.6 
Salt pork. ....-- Ses bias pane do___.| 25. 4 25. 1 24.6 
mo Lamb: 
Ee SS ES ee ee Rissa! 13.8 12.9 | 13.0 
So aes wssvoccesecasl 23.8 22.3 22 4 
"o_o re do 30. 5 28. 7 928 9 
Rib chops. aaets awe See lt 38.8 35.7 35.6 
Poultry: | | 
*Roasting chickens shies stata kita tee oga es 31.9 | 31.0 33. 0 
Fish | } 
Salmon, pink....___- ...-.16-02. can_-_ 13.0 12. 8 | 13.1 
*Salmon, red___- i dais wun eR ee do 24.8 24.7 25.5 
Dairy products: 
, res andi nimibieinitgaest —— lll 39.7 41.8 37.5 
_ a , ; ae: ae ee | OE 29.3 | 29.3 26.8 
Cream____- ’ . Soe CU 14.8 15.1 14.9 
Milk, fresh (delivered and store)?__..... .quart__ 12. 1 12.3 11.6 
*Milk, fresh (delivered)... ee ee ee iw: 12.3 12.5 | 11.8 
t} *Milk, evaporated__..____ pi dpdu ah bounce en: 7.6 | 7.6 74 
a , rae a . : . Satdecsua dozen ‘| 33. 7 33. § | 29.9 
na Fruits and vegetables: 
- Fresh: 
Y} ae Se ee pound_.- 7.2 | 7.0 5.5 
hed ,  ——_——_—_ pis hes tenhigcn teens ads ae 6.3 | 6.5 6.1 
a bok bee » alice aMirteatia dozen__| 31.2 | 30.7 92 4 
 ——- eens pence beeen oe... 37. 6 36. 0 29. 6 
Beans, green-__-- on er eee ----pound_. 15.8 19. 0 15.3 
*Cabbage___- cet ta tsk sa ek ae _ =_—_ 4.3 | 4.0 | 4.3 
Pi iniduntasagnauds ae ....bunch__ 5. 4 | 5.4 5.3 
a One eee stalk __| 9.7 | 10. 1 9.8 
Lettuce _-_--- Nechiteheedwei a ll 8.8 | 10.7 8.0 
ibchectcssdelsnadcnseadnckase hiteceiees pound. 4.5 | 4.5 4.0 
0 EE SE RR rt do 3.7 3.8 29 
Spinach. a ee Se ae ee ee do-_- 6.7 | s 6.9 
EE RY eS 8 do 5. 5 | 4.9 4.1 
Canned: 
Peaches... ._.. Cree. t jatmaedicaccocall, Seem 19. 1 18.9 17.7 
.. aa Gamboa asesacee Tae ae 22. 2 22. 4 22.2 
Pineapple pemtedewsencocenbss engin do 22. 6 22.6 29 3 
Asparagus... -.._....-- Mesgidcpbnensaecasae no. 2 can 27.7 27. 5 26. 0 
Beans, green___.___- -do 12.5 12.4 11.4 
*Beans with pork-___ . eee ee 16-0z. can 7.9 78} 7.1 
«iit pie eee) ee nq. 2 can__| 13.3 13. 1 11.2 
TEE RS, POA a do____| 16.3 16.3 15.8 
47 *Tomatoes - a a eae Se do....| 9.4 9.5 9.3 
{ “SS ee .46° can._| &. 2 8. 2 8.1 
{ Dried: 
"2 akcech csc dteatcccenccces popes pound __| 17.5 | 17.5 17.2 
48 *Prunes____- a a an ee eo do___.| 10.7 10.7 | 9.5 
, *Raisins____- ~~--~-------.----..-.--..15-02. package... | 10. 1 10.0 | 9.7 
9 Black-eyed peas............___.. 4 RE pound__| 10. 1 9.9 g.8 
- <i AM heaaaee sae pEapa do....| 12.1 12.1 10. 5 
*Navy beans. —— oe Ss ee ee do 10.8 10.7 5.6 
Beverages and chocolate: 
GE EE a a pound __| 25.3 25. 2 24.3 
Tins caccrsedbocease <> Se eS eee ee 71.9 71.6 67.8 
§ (RSI IS ESA ...8-02Z. can_. 10. 4 | 10. 5 | 10.7 
g Seopa armen 8-0z. package__| 16.9 | 16.7 | 16.5 
Fats and oils: 
, "ae iSesceda see in cocteneihk. 17.4 17.5 | 16.1 
Lard compound.................__. Kista am nccdihediedl do___. 16. 1 16. 5 14.9 
“Vegetable shortening ___________ sash dgoccccansinll do._.. 22. 1 | 21.9 | 21.4 
0 4 SS tap A Sa a ae iin pint__| 25.7 25.7 | 24.7 
2.4 Mayonnaise - , a Se Ree % pint__| 7.3 7.0 ! 17.0 
5,8 *Oleomargarine______ em & PE EF RS pound__| 19.9 19.9 | 18.5 
54 Coit. a cceipeendsibuscsdiness, 1 tem Decal 19.7 19. 5 19. 0 
Sugar and sweets: 
EE RES a a a _ 5.7 5.7 | 5.5 
ERR GP aaRMERE ae ote cate 24-02. ean 14.5 14. 5 | 13. 6 
.  —,:s SS ARR geeeNeertenEteS 18-0z. can_.| 14.5 14.5 | 14. 4 
8, 2 Strawberry preserves.............0............_ pound._| 22. 0 21.7 20.3 
44 y ' 








’ Average prices of milk delivered by dair 


t r ies and sold in grocery stores, weighted according to the relative 
Proportion distributed byfeach method. 
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Details by Regions and Cities ° 


THE advance of 0.3 percent in the composite index was the res\\|t o; Ar 
higher costs in 29 of the 51 cities included in the index. Food cogi; 
declined in 19 cities and in 3 there was no change. Food costs als) = 


rose in 6 of the 10 additional cities not included in the index, froy 
which the Bureau collects prices. The other four cities reported lowe; 
costs. _ 
The largest increases in food costs occurred in Detroit, 3.2 percent: We 
Rochester, 2.1 percent; Buffalo, 2.0 percent; and Portland, Oreg., | 9 
percent. In all of these cities there was a marked increase in the prices 
of meats and fresh vegetables, particularly potatoes. The largest 
decrease, 1.5 percent, was reported for both Columbus, Ohio, an 50 
Butte. In each city there was a sharp drop in the cost of fresh vege. 
tables. In addition, there was a substantial decline in butter prices 
in Columbus, Ohio, and egg prices in Butte. 
Indexes of retail costs of foods, by regions and cities, are shown i: 
table 3 for April and March 1937, and for April of earlier years. 

































































Ea 
Table 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Regions and Cities 
April and March 1937, and April 1936, 1935, 1933, 1932, and 1929 
[1923-25 = 100] iy 
1937 | 1936 | 1935 1933 | 1932 
| 
Region and city ‘ees — ee 
Apr. 13 | Mar. 16 | Apr. 21 | Apr.9 | Apr.15 | Apr. 1 , 
— | — “| ‘ — 
Average: 51 cities combined_-_-. 85.6} 85.4) 79.7] 81.4 60.1] 70.3 
New England......__........... p20] 81.9 78.8 | 78.9 9.8] 70.1 ; 
es 79.3 | 79.3 77.2 | 77.4 58.7 68 
ae Rate 86. 5 6.6 82.2 82.1 63.3 73.3 
RE ae 84.9 84.6 80. 3 78.9 57.8 69. 1 
Re R5. 2 86. 3 82. 5 80. 1 59.6 68.9 
ee Rn cc cctcnded 87.0 | 87.4 82.2 82.2 62. 6 75.0 
Portland, Maine-_._.....- 84.2 | 83. 3 78. 7 79. 5 61.4 72.9 4 
Providence................- 83.7 | 82.7 78.7 78.7 59.3 69. 1 
Middle Atlantic___...........___ 85. 1 85.0 81.0 82. 1 61.3, 72.1) ; 
PE abptegeecscssceseans 85. 9 84. 2 79. 4 83. 9 59. 4 73. 1 f 
RINE 86. 4 | 86. 0 81.4 83. 5 61.8 75.4 l 
ee 84.1 | 84.3 81.8 82.7 63. 4 73.6 
Philadelphia._.._..___-___- 87.8 | 87.3 82.9 82.6 60.7 72.0 
ti vadesanesentini 83.7 | 83. 8 78.0 80. 2 58. 6 68. 4 
SE tek éncucencssedie 7.6 | 85.8 79.9 81.5 57.6 69. 4 
B ec cccneeaibed 82.0 | 82.0 76.9 76.7 59.0 68. 9 | 
East North Central.....________. 87.5. 86.6 79.8 82.0 59.2| 69.4 102 , 
0 SEE 88.0 | 87.7 | 80. 2 82.2 61.6 73.4 | 
0 eae 88.9 89. 6 82.3 85. 4 60. 5 69.8 
EE ee 85. 2 83.9 79.8 81.7 57.0 66.9 
Columbus, Ohio. ..._....-- 86. 1 87.5 80. 1 84.2 58.6 70. 1 
bie R e 88. 6 85.9 79.4 80. 6 55.5 63. 3 ) 
Indianapolis.............-- 87.9 87.9 78.3 79.8 56.6 68. 5 
RARE ia 89.0 88.8 82.0 82.2 63. 6 74.0 
ed . saminiind 88. 4 88 1 79.5 82.8 61.2 69. 5 K 
Springfield, Il]............. 87.4 86. 8 77.0 79. 5 59.3 67.8 | } 




















1 Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, we: 
en purchases, have been combined for regions and for the United States with the use 0! 


tion weights. 
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Table 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Regions and 
Cities—Continued 


of April and March 1937, and April 1936, 1935, 1933, 1932, and 1929—Continued 




























































































Sts [1923-25 = 100] 
} — —— —_ = ———————— a — - _ — 
ISO = | | 
1937 1936 1935 | 1933 | 1932 1929 
Region and city ane wetemecemene , 
ve Apr. 13 | Mar. 16 | Apr. 21 Apr. 9 | Apr. 15 | Apr. 15 Apr. 15 
—* 2 Se) es ee — ee Sees ea 
nt: West North Central...........-- | 90.7 91.0 81.9 | 84.7 | 59. 5 | 69. 8 | 101.8 
19 Kansas City............- 89.7 90. 2 79.8 83.9 | 62.2 | 70.3 | 100. 3 
Te 94.8 95. 6 84.4 86.8 58. 2 70.2 | 103. 0 
CAg OS ee 87.3 86. 4 79.5 83.8 56.8 67.5 99.7 
Ge eS 91.3 91.9 83. 5 85. 0 60. 0 70.6 103. 5 
ect Oe 90. 4 | 90. 4 | 80.8 | 83.5 | 58.4 | 69.3 100. 5 
nd rit MD cdintencescscsce. 84. 5 | 84.2 79.0 79.6 | 58.4 | 68.4 | 98.7 
e. ~ ee he  e 82.2 82. 1 74.8 76.9 55.7 65.0 | 101. 1 
a Baltimore. ---- Nicene k 88. 4 88. 0 83. 3 83. 0 61.0 70.3 97.0 
CAs Charleston, 8. C..__-- 84. 2 83.9 79.4 78. 1 58. 1 69. f 99.4 
Jacksonville_._-- we? 80.8 80.4 76. 2 74.8 | 54.1 63.9 93. 6 
ak eam aie 85.4 85. 4 78.4 78.3 | 57.3 70.9 | 103. 4 
eae 81.9 82.4 74.5 75.6 | 56. 2 66. 2 | 98. 2 
— eae 84.1 83. 6 79.8 79.1 57.4 67.4 | 100. 7 
Washington, D. C_..._...- 85.8 85.0 81.8 84.0 62. 2 71.8 | 100. 0 
bast South Central............- 83.2] 82.7 4.2| 77.5| 568| 66.0| 101.4 
Birmingham..._..._.___- 79.6 78.8 70.0| 71.9] 541] 63.6] 98. 3 
Louisville... .- , 91.3 91.5 82.3 87.5 62.0 | 69.8 108. 3 
Memphis_....... che 84.4 84.0 77.1 80. 5 57. 4 | 68. 1 | 100.7 
0 Ee 81.7 81.2 74.5 76.9 57.7 | 66.8 99. 3 
West South Central... | 6.0| 887) 77.2) 804] 587] 67.8] 101.0 
_———EEE Se D eemmnenastin — ae 
ae 82.7 | 81.8 75.2 79.4 58. 1 68. 0 102.3 
iS area 83. 4 83.4 76.4 78.9 58.0 63.9 98. 4 
Le... cnsdiibes 85. 5 | 85.7 76.7 77.6 54.9 63.2 101. 2 
New Orleans............... 86. 4 86.3 | 81.1 84.5 61.5 | 74.1 102. 6 
Re. Ee 82.8 85.6 60.7 69.0 97.8 
SIS Ce 84.0 85.3 77.8 77.4 58.0 66.9 98. 1 
| Oat 94.5 93.9 85. 1 89. 1 63.3 71.0 98.3 
Salt Lake City.........._.- 88.6 89. 0 80.3 81.8 57.2 66. 4 96. 7 
ES > §§§ EE EE ee SS 
Ri icidbediittdnabildidentedce 85.3 85.6 77.0 80. 5 61.9 | 70.0 98.9 
Los Angeles.........._- ait 82.3 83.4 72.2 76.3 58. 3 64.4 97.2 
Portienad, Gpeg............. 90. 2 88. 5 80.3 79.1 59.6 69. 6 98. 2 
San Francisco............-. 86. 6 86. 4 80.9 85.2 66.7 76.0 101.3 
lle a Rana 88. 4 88.9 79.8 81.7 62. 4 71.9 98. 1 























The Bureau collects prices in 11 cities that cannot be included in the 
food cost indexes, since no prices are available for the base period 1923- 
25. These cities were selected from areas formerly not adequately 
represented in the indexes. 

Average prices for each of these cities for which the data were avail- 
able have been released since June 1935. Consumption weights have 
been provided for these cities, making it possible to measure changes 
in food costs from one period to another. Percentage changes in food 


| costs between March and April 1937 are shown in table 4 for 10 of these 
00.2 fa Cities, 
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Table 4.—Percentage Changes in Retail Food Costs for Specified Cities, 


Percent of change Apr. 13, 1937, compared with Mar. 16, 1: 
$$ _______— scdhtatieicasliiialaieiiaiie 
| Cereals 
All and | Dairy | : 
bakery | Meats | prod- Eggs 
prod- | ucts 
ucts | 


Bever- 
ages Fat 
|} and | and 
choco- | _ oil 
late 


Fruits 
and 
vege- 

| tables 


foods 


| 
4.9 | 





South Atlantic: 
Columbia, 8. C ; ‘ 5 
Winston-Salem 

East South Central: 


(eee 
West South Central: 

E] Paso___- .2 0 

Oklahoma City 2.0}; +.8 
Pacific: 

Spokane +1. +.4 




















Coal Prices in March 1937 


HERE was very little change in the level of retail coal prices in th 
larger cities of the United States between December 15, 1936, and 
March 15, 1937. 

The average price of bituminous coal in 38 cities combined increased 
0.5 percent, the index rising from 156.9 percent of the 1913 average 
on December 15 to 157.7 percent on March 15. The current level of 
prices is slightly less than 0.1 percent above the average for April 15, 
1936, the pricing period which most nearly corresponds to 1 year ago 

From December 1936 to March 1937 the weighted average price o! 
Pennsylvania anthracite in 25 cities combined declined 0.4 and 0.1 
percent respectively for stove and pea sizes. The price of chestnut- 
size anthracite rose 0.1 percent. The stove size is now 0.4 percent 
below the level of last April. Chestnut prices, however, are 1.9 per- 
cent above the level which prevailed 11 months ago, while the price 
of the pea size has risen 6.4 percent. 

Average retail prices for buckwheat-size Pennsylvania anthracite 
are published for the first time in this pamphlet. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has added this item to its retail-price-reporting service 
as a result of the increasing use of the smaller and less-expensive sizes 
of anthracite for household heating, particularly in connection with 
blowers and automatic stokers. 

Retail prices of coal are collected quarterly from representative 
dealers in the 51 cities included in the retail food-price index. ()uota- 
tions in each city are for the kinds of coal sold in considerable quantity 
for household use. The bituminous-coal-price series covers 35 cities, 
14 of which report on low-volatile or smokeless coal as well as high 
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volatile. ‘The Pennsylvania anthracite price series includes 25 cities; 
6 western cities report on anthracite other than Pennsylvania. 

Average retail prices of Pennsylvania anthracite and bituminous 
coal in 51 of the larger cities of the United States are presented in 
table 5 for March 1937 and December and April 1936. 


Table 5.—Average Retail Prices of Coal in Large Cities Combined 
March 1937, December an 


Percentage 
Average retail price per Index of retail price | change Mar. 
ton of 2,000 pounds (1913= 100) 15, 1937, com- 
pared with— 
Article . ee is mee . ———— 
| 1937 1936 | 1937 | 1936 1936 


| | | | 

| Mar. 15) Dee. 15] Apr. 15| Mar. 15) Dec. 15| Apr. 15| Dee. 15} Apr. 15 

— | _| = 

$8. 57 | $8. 53 
| 


11.75 | 11.80 
11.82 | 11.81 
9, 85 | 9. 86 
7. 55 | (3) 


| Weighted average of city prices, see Retail Prices, October 1936, p. 19. 
1 Insufficient data. 


Bituminous coal (38 cities) 
Pennsylvania anthracite (25 cities), 
new series: ! 
Stove... 
Chestnut. _-- 
, ——- nine een 
Buckwheat. _.---- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Details by Regions and Cities 


Bituminous coal.—Between December 15 and March 15 price 
changes of more than 5 cents a ton were reported for only 12 of the 
38 cities included in the bituminous-coal series. In 12 of these cities 
prices were at the same level on both dates. Five of the fourteen cities 
reporting on low-volatile or smokeless bituminous coal indicated price 
increases in excess of 5 cents a ton. Four of these cities were in the 
East North Central area. High-volatile bituminous-coal prices rose 
along with the low-volatile in these five and in five other widely 
scattered cities. The advance in Birmingham and Mobile was due 
primarily to the 2-percent sales tax which became effective on March 1. 
Significant reductions in bituminous-coal prices were reported for 
only two cities. Average retail prices in each of the 38 cities for 
March 1937 and December and April 1936, are shown in table 6. 

Anthracite.—During the 3 months’ interval ended March 15, 1937, 
Pennsylvania anthracite prices for the stove, chestnut, and pea sizes 
advanced in 6 of the 25 cities included in this series. Lower prices 
were reported for stove and chestnut sizes in five cities and for pea 
size in seven cities. The price increases were chiefly in New England 
and the reductions in the Middle Atlantic area. Outside these two 
regions there were few changes in Pennsylvania anthracite prices. 

The March price of anthracite other than Pennsylvania was identical 
with the December price in each of the six western cities which report 
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on this grade of coal. Average retail prices of anthracite in each o/ the 


reporting cities for March 1937 and December and April 1936 are 
shown in table 7. 


Table 6.—Average Retail Prices of Bituminous Coal Per Ton of 2,000 Pounds. 
by Cities 


March 1937, December and April 1936 








1937 1936 1937 19 






































Region, city, and grade Region, city, and grade 
and size of coal | and size of coal : 
Mar. - Dec. 15| Apr. 15 Mar. 15) Dee. 15 | Apr 
Middle Atlantic: South Atlantic—Contd. 
Pittsburgh: Charleston, 8. C.: 
Prepared sizes_.......| $4.70 $4. 70 $4. 38 Prepared sizes_.....- $9. 33 $9.33 | ‘$0 
East North Central: Jacksonville: 
Chicago: Prepared sizes. _..... 11. 25 11. 25 
Prepared sizes: Norfolk: 
High volatile__.-_-_- 8. 67 8. 49 8.92 Prepared sizes: 
Low volatile_.____- 11. 23 11.10 11, 22 High volatile... -- 7. 50 7. 50 7 
Run of mine: Low volatile_...._- 9. 50 9. 50 
Low volatile____._- 8. 42 | 8. 30 8. 20 Run of mine: 
Cincinnati: Low volatile_.....- 7. 50 7. 0 
Prepared sizes: Richmond: 
High volatile... -_-- 6. 78 6. 32 5. 85 Prepared sizes: 
Low volatile_..___- 8.71 8. 24 7. 86 || High volatile. -_.._- 7.92 7. 67 § 
Cleveland: Low volatile_____- 9. 48 9, 23 
Prepared sizes: Run of mine: 
High volatile. _..--. 6. 85 6. 90 6. 91 | Low volatile_..._.- 7. 50 7. 35 7.4 
Low volatile..___-- 9. 85 9. 85 9. 80 Savannah: 
Columbus: | Prepared sizes... ..-- 19,21 | 19.24 19. 28 
Prepared sizes: Washington, D. C.: 
High volatile... _- 6. 23 6. 27 6.11 Prepared sizes: 
Low volatile_.___-.- 7. 98 8. 02 7. 69 High volatile... ..-. 28.50 | 28.50 28 04 
Detroit: | Low -volatile_..._.- 210.87 | 210.87 | 210.87 
Prepared sizes: Run of mine: 
High volatile. ___-.- 7.17 7.10 7.40 Low volatile.......| 28.00 | 27.90 28.02 
Low volatile_._._-- 8. 36 8. 30 8.63 || East South Central: 
Run of mine: Birmingham: 
Low volatile__...-- 7. 60 7. 60 7.92 | Prepared sizes... .. 6. 59 6. 36 
Indianapolis: Lousiville: 
Prepared sizes: Prepared sizes: 
High volatile_.....- 5. 98 5.89 6. 21 igh volatile. ..__- 5. 61 5. 62 
Low volatile_._._-- 8. 37 8. 30 8.45 Low volatile......- 8. 00 00 8 
Run of mine: Memphis: 
Low volatile......- 7.28 7. 30 7.2 Prepared sizes. ....-.- 7.49 7.48 | 7.49 
Milwaukee: Mobile: 
Prepared sizes: ; Prepared sizes_.....- 9. 27 9. 11 8. 7¢ 
High volatile. ....- 8. 67 &. 67 8.42 || West South Central: 
Low volatile_.....- 11.42 11.42 11. 43 | Dallas: 
Peoria: Prepared sizes. .....- 10. 29 10. 43 
Prepared sizes_.....- 7.17 7. 25 7.34 Houston: 
Springfield, I1l.: Prepared sizes_...-.-- 11. 71 11.71 11. 5 
Prepared sizes_...--- 4.31 4.32 4.31 Little Rock: 
West North Central: Prepared sizes. -...-.- 8. 35 8. 40 8.44 
Kansas City: New Orleans: 
Prepared sizes_.....- 5. 96 6. 00 5. 85 Prepared sizes.......| 10.96 10. 96 
Minneapolis: Mountain: 
Prepared sizes: Butte: 
High volatile....._- 10.65 | 10.66 10. 72 Prepared sizes......- 10. 05 9. 95 9. 98 
Low volatile....... 13.89 | 13.85 13. 38 Denver: ; 
Omaha: Prepared sizes. .....- 7. 36 7.35 
Prepared sizes. _.._-- 8.97 8.79 8. 74 Salt Lake City: ; 
St. Louis: Prepared sizes. .....- 6. 73 6.73 | 7. 48 
Prepared sizes... ..-- 5.47 5. 46 5.76 || Pacific: 
St. Paul: Los Angeles: ea 
Prepared sizes: Prepared sizes. ...... 16.74 | 16.74) 16.74 
igh volatile. ...-- 10. 51 10. 51 10. 49 Portland, Oreg.: 
Low volatile....... 13.93 | 13.89 13.41 Prepared sizes. .....- 12.49 | 12.49 
South Atlantic: San Francisco: ae 
Atlanta: Prepared sizes. .....- 16.14} 15.97 | 16.38 
Prepared sizes......- 7.39| 7.30| 7.54|| Seattle: ; 
Baltimore: Prepared sizes _.....- 10.08 | 10.07 10. 11 
Prepared sizes: 
Low volatile......- 9.19 9.19 9.19 
Run of mine: 
Low volatile......- 7. 29 7. 29 7. 29 | 




















1 All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made- 
This additional charge has been included in the above prices. ? Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
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Table 7.—Average Retail Prices of Anthracite Per Ton of 2,000 Pounds, by 
Cities 


March 1937, December and April 1936 














1936 | 1937 | 1936 
1} 
| 


| 


Region, city, and size 


ity, | Region, city, and size 
of coa 


of coal | 
Mar. 15| Deo | a Apr. 15 





Mar. 15 | Dee. 1| 15 | Apr. 15 | 





Pennsylvania anthracite 


| | 
New England: | || Middle Atlantic—Con. 
Boston: Scranton: 


| 
, ee “ -2 . | 
Buckwheat ’ 3 65 
Bridgeport: | East North Cc fenaral: 
- Chicago: 
3. Stove... ane 
| ES ; ; , \| Chestnut _____- 
Buckwheat ; : ., =e 
Fall River: Buckwheat. 
ae ‘ 4, 3. 7! 3.75 | Cleveland: 
0 3.75 | 13.50 | 3. ee see 
DUR siiencedace naaae . 10.75 ; Chestnut. 
Buckwheat.........- ; 10. 00 Detroit: 
Manchester: 














f ‘ 14, 50 
Cia cncescccese 3 14, 50 : : 
PeA.no« Roe 2.5 12. 50 | ‘ Buckwheat._____._-- 
Buckwheat _____- 5 ee, aan. Milwaukee: 
New Haven: 
13. 35 
| 13.50 | 13.35 | 13.55 | 
Pea... ‘ weit .f ‘ ] eckwhant 
Buckwheat......__.. , | West North Central: 
Portland, Maine: Minneapolis: 
Stove 


Pea. ee 
Buckwheat _. 
Middle Atlantic: 
Buffalo: 
Stove.......-. cies 
Buckwheat. __.._- 
South Atlantic: 
Baltimore: 





ae 

ie ciecccanes Satta 

Buckwheat.......__- 
Norfolk: 


; Buckwheat 
Buckwheat d a 3 Richmond: 
Philadelphia: 

Stove 


, q . Buckwheat -_- 
Buckwheat . 8 , : Washington, D. C 
Pittsburgh: 
Stove 

Chestnut 
Rochester: 
































' Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
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Table 7.—Average Retail Prices of Anthracite Per Ton of 2,000 Pour by 


Cities—Continued 


March 1937, December and April 1936—Continued 


1937 | 1936 1937 








1] 
| 
Region, city, and size |__| } Region, city, and size — 
of coal VY iy Beemer of coal aay 
— 7 Dec. 15} Apr. 15 | |Mar. 15 | Dee. 1: 
| | 
Anthracite, other than Pennsylvania 
West North Central: Mountain: 
Kansas City: Denver: 
Arkansas, iurnace_.._| $10.10 , $10.10 | 2? $10.61 Colorado, furnace....| $15.81 | $15.81 
stove......| 11.87 11. 87 12.12 stove_...-- 15. 81 15. 81 
West South Central: Pacific: 
Dallas: San Francisco: 
Arkansas, egg--- | 13.25 | 13.25] 13.25 | New Mexico, egg....| 23.69 | 23.69 
Houston: Colorado, egg-...-.-- 23.69 | 23. 69 
Arkansas, egg_.......| 14.33 | 14.33 14. 33 
Little Rock: | | 
Arkansas egg - - - --- | 9. 00 9. 00 10. 25 
| 





3 Revised. 


WHOLESALE PRICES 





Wholesale Prices in April 1937 


HOLESALE commodity prices continued to move upward 
W/ during April and showed an increase of 0.2 percent over the 
month of March. The index, which now stands at 88.0 percent of the 
\926 average, has shown a steady rise since October 1936, when the 
index was 81.5. The advance brings the level of wholesale commodity 
prices to the highest point reached since May 1930. Prices have 
risen 8.0 percent since last October, and are now 47.2 percent above 
thedow of February 1933. 

Market prices of farm products and foods, which have risen steadily 
since last fall, showed a sharp decline. In contrast, average wholesale 
prices Of hides and leather products, textiles, fuel and lighting mate- 
rials, metals and metal products, building materials, housefurnishing 
goods, and miscellaneous commodities advanced sufficiently to coun- 
terbalance the decreases in the agricultural commodity groups and 
chemicals and drugs. 

The rise in prices of finished, or wholly manufactured, commodities 
continued during April with an increase of 1.2 percent over the level 
for March. The index for raw materials, however, showed a decline 
of 1.6 percent and semimanufactured articles decreased fractionally. 
The indexes for both the special groups of “all commodities other 
than farm products” and “‘all commodities other than farm products 
and foods” rose sharply. Nonagricultural commodity prices increased 
).7 percent and prices of industrial commodities advanced 1.2 per- 
cent during the month of April. 

The comparison of the April level of wholesale commodity prices 
with March 1937 and April 1936 is shown in table 1. 


1603 
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Table 1.—Comparison of Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices for April 1937 wit), 
March 1937 and April 1936 


[1926 = 100] 














Cc hange 
—, April | March} froma April 
insite 1937 | 1937 | month | 1936 
| ago | 
— ot oe — ats —— — ae ST } 
| Percent | 
All commodities. ._...........__.. ee F 88. 0 87.8 +0.2 |) 79.7 
Farm products. ................... ee a | 92. 2 94. 1 —2.0 76.9 
Foods-. | Ra pM = acre 85.3 87.5 —2.5 80. 2 ' 
Hides and leather products. ; pctadunbodecdunaal Me 1S +2.0 94. 6 ’ 
“tit Sli iy. aera 79.5 78.3 +1.5 70. 2 
Fuel and lighting materials..........__..._.__._.....__.. | 76.8) 76.2} +0.8 | 76. 4 
Metals end motel products... ...................-.... | 96. 5 | 96. 0 +0. 5 86. f 
Building materials_-_-_____- | 96.7] 95.9 | +0.8 85. 7 
Chemicals and drugs... - | 86.9 87.5 | —0.7 78. 5 
Housefurnishing goods_..._- os | 89.0 88. 4 | +-0.7 81.5 
Miscellaneous.............---- MAD RLAT hice CRP ' er ae +2.0] 68.6 
Raw materials..._____. SPE. ABATE VG ae fF, 90. 1 | —1.6| 77.0 
Semimanufactured articles.............._.-...---------_-- | 89.5 89. 6 | 0.1] 74.5 
. .  — — SCte* EARS This wsdines 87.4 86.4 +1.2}] 81.6 
All commodities other than farm products-. 86. 9 86. 3 | +0.7} 80.1 
+1.2 } 78.9 


All commodities other than farm products and foods... 86. 5 85. 5 








Wholesale Price Level In Agel 


Tue Bureau’s wholesale commodity price index of all commodities 
averaged slightly higher for the month of April as compared with 
March of the present year. The weekly index numbers during the 
month showed a steady downward movement. Due to the sharp 
advance which occurred early in the month, the average for the month, 
however, remained slightly above that for the preceding month. 
Seven of the ten major commodity group classifications shared in the 
advance and brought the all-commodity index to 88 percent of thie 
1926 average, the highest level reached during the past 7 years 
Compared with April of last year, the composite index of 784 pric 
series shows an increase of 10.4 percent. 

Higher index numbers were recorded for hides and leather products 
textile products, fuel and lighting materials, metals and metal prod- 
ucts, building materials, housefurnishing goods, and miscellaneous 
commodities during the month. Farm products, foods, and chemicals 
and drugs declined. 

Fluctuations within the commodity groups that influenced the 
movement of the all-commodity index in April are shown in table 2. 


Table 2.—Number of Items Changing in Price from March to April 1937 

















Commodity groups Increases Decreases No 
All commodities. ................. wa i Dugan 295 154 a 
Farm products...................._--- cet oles iiinfidls 26 36 | 
SE epee id ; a na Pat: 23 58 
Hides and leather products. - --. EE RO es es 29 0 
In cc meurmepeinminen 65 12 
Fuel and lighting materials.......___- Sehitnatadibsnthsadenamdace 12 7 
Metals and metal products__________- 43 Uhdiinctinanipa ade dake 57 21 
a a esthmnawaiinpiinenenmeaina 22 10 
a vs wecnmdniediaian djeinneialaeen 12 5 
oe curniciend aaeeinelaueneaa 23 l 





I aes ils daha bomen inch tnl 26 4 














\ 


ith 
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Compared with the level of a year ago substantial increases were 

shown for each of the 10 commodity groups except fuel and lighting 
materials. Average prices of fuel and lighting materials were 0.5 
percent higher than a year ago. Increases over last April for the 
remaining mine groups ranged from 6.4 percent for foods to 19.9 
percent for farm products. 
- Nonagricultural commodity prices, measured by the index for “all 
commodities other than farm products’, advanced 0.7 percent during 
April to a point 8.5 percent above a year ago. The index for the large 
sroup, “all commodities other than farm products and foods’’, repre- 
senting industrial commodity prices, rose 1.2 percent from March to 
April and was 9.6 percent above the level for April 1936. 

Following the lead of farm products, wholesale prices of raw ma- 
terials declined 1.6 percent during the month of April. The index for 
the month, 88.7, is 15.2 percent higher than a year ago. Prices of 
semimanufactured articles decreased fractionally but are 20.1 percent 
above the level of April 1936. By contrast, wholesale prices of finished, 
or fully manufactured, commodities advanced 1.2 percent, the index 
for the month, 87.4, being 7.1 percent above a year ago. 

After reaching the highest level since April 1930, wholesale market 
prices of farm products began to decline steadily and continued down- 
ward to the fourth week in April when a slight upward reaction oc- 
curred. The subgroup of ‘‘other farm products’’, including potatoes, 
cotton, fresh milk, lemons, and wool, decreased 5.6 percent during the 
month. Livestock and poultry declined 0.2 percent. By contrast, 
market prices of grains averaged 5.3 percent higher. Sharp increases 
were reported for barley, corn, oats, oranges, timothy hay, peanuts, 
and sweetpotatoes. The April farm products index, 92.2, was 2.0 
percent below the March level, but 19.9 percent above a year ago. 

The index for foods dropped 2.5 percent as a result of sharp price 
reductions in prices of dairy products, fruits and vegetables, and 
“other foods’’, and smaller decreases in average prices of cereal prod- 
ucts. The index for meats, on the other hand, increased 3.2 percent 
during April. Pronounced declines were reported in prices of butter, 
cheese, powdered milk, prunes, bananas, fresh mutton, cocoa beans, 
copra, lard, edible tallow, and vegetable oils. Among the more im- 
portant items for which higher prices were reported were hominy 
erits, corn meal, fresh and cured beef, fresh lamb, dressed poultry, 
canned salmon, and glucose. The current food index, 85.3, which 
moved steadily downward throughout the month, was 6.4 percent 
ibove the index for the corresponding month of last year. 

The level for the hides and leather products group rose 2.0 percent 
ibove the average for the preceding month. The index for the group, 
106.3, was the highest reached in over 7 years and was 12.4 percent 
above April 1936. Average wholesale prices of shoes rose 1.5 percent, 
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hides and skins advanced 2.4 percent, and leather prices averaged 3.7 
percent higher. ‘Other leather products’’, which includes gloves, 
harness, and luggage, increased 0.6 percent. 

During April each of the subgroups comprising the textile products 
group showed higher average prices than for the previous month. The 
index for the group moved upward 1.5 percent and was 13.2 percent 
above the level for a year ago. Clothing advanced 2.5 percent; cotton 
goods, 1.2 percent; knit goods, 1.6 percent; silk and rayon, 0.5 percent; 
woolen and worsted, 1.0 percent; and the subgroup, ‘‘other textiles”’ 
(including rope, jute, hemp, and burlap), rose 3.5 percent. Individual 
items showing higher average prices of 3.0 percent or more were men’s 
three-piece suits, top coats, dress trousers, duck, osnaburg, sheeting, 
underwear, rayon, burlap, manila hemp, raw jute, jute yarn, and 
manila rope. 

Higher average prices for coke and petroleum products more than 
counterbalanced the seasonal decline in prices of anthracite and gas, 
resulting in a net increase of 0.8 percent in the index for fuel and light- 
ing materials. Average prices for bituminous coal were slightly 
higher than for the month before. 

The upward trend for the metals and metal products group con- 
tinued through the second week in April when a slight recession oc- 
curred. The index for the month averaged 0.5 percent higher than 
the March level. Agricultural implements declined 1.1 percent and 
nonferrous metals fell 4.1 percent. On the other hand, average 
prices for iron and steel items advanced 2.2 percent and plumbing 
and heating increased 1.4 percent. Average prices of electrolytic 
copper, pig lead, pig (slab) zinc, and pig tin dropped sharply. Higher 
prices were reported for pumps, bar iron, steel barrels, ferromanganese, 
spiegeleisen, tin plate, and motortrucks. 

The April building materials group index, 96.7, was the highest 
since the spring of 1929. Brick and tile prices averaged 3.4 percent 
higher; structural steel, 1.8 percent; lumber, 0.9 percent; and ‘other 
building materials’, including prepared roofing, sand, gravel, and 
lime rose 0.9 percent. The level of cement prices and prices of paint 
and paint materials remained unchanged. Continued weakening 
prices for chemicals and lower prices for drugs and pharmaceuticals 
caused the chemicals and drugs group index to decline 0.7 percent. 
Average prices of fertilizer materials and mixed fertilizers were slightly 
higher than for the preceding month. 

Advances in prices for both furniture and furnishings resulied in an 
0.7-percent increase in the index for the housefurnishing goods group. 
The current index for the group was 89.0 percent of the 1926 average. 

Wholesale prices of crude rubber declined 3.1 percent during the 
month of April. Cattle feed prices advanced 8.7 percent, automobile 
tires and tubes increased 2.4 percent, and average prices for paper 
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Groups and subgroups 





Table 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups and Subgroups 0! 
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Table 4.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of Commodities 


InpEx numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups, by years 
from 1926 to 1936, inclusive, and by months from January 1936 to 


April 1937, inclusive, are shown in table 4. 
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The price trend since 1926 is shown in table 5 for the following 
groups of commodities: Raw materials, semimanufactured.- articles, 
finished products, commodities other than farm products, and com- 
modities other than those designated as farm products and foods. 
All commodities, with the exception of those included in the groups 
of farm products and foods, have been included in the group of “‘all 
commodities other than farm products and foods.’’ The list of 
commodities included under the designations “raw materials’’, ‘‘semi- 
manufactured articles’, and ‘finished products’? was given in the 
October 1934 issue of the Wholesale Price pamphlet. 





























Table 5.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Special Groups of Commodities 
[1926= 100] 
All | All 
All —_. | All toy 
com- | modi- | com- | mod- 
Semi-| in. | mod-| ities Semi-| in. |mod-| ities 
Raw | vfac- | ished | ities | other Raw | ufac- |ished | ities | other 
Year and month | mate-| + ped! prod-| ther | than || Year and month | mate- tured! prod-| Other | than 
rials | arti. ae than | farm rials | orti- ee than | farm 
cles farm | prod- cles “| farm | prod- 
prod-| ucts prod-| ucts 
ucts | and | ucts | and 
foods | foods 

Se 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 {100.0 | 100.0 || 1936—Continued. | a 

RARE 96.5 | 94.3 | 95.0] 94.6) 94.0 i iasscucinn 77.0 | 74.5 | 81.6 | 80.1] 78.9 

ae NS 99.1 | 94.5 | 95.9 | 94.8 92.9 (ae 75.8 | 74.1 | 80.5 | 79.2 78.8 

tbicpicseascaos 97.5 | 93.9 | 94.5 | 93.3 91.6 ee Laid 77.6 | 73.9 | 80.7 | 79.4 78. 8 

hl kinnith wie tcied 84.3 | 81.8 | 88.0 | 85.9 | 85.2 

See 79.8 | 75.2 | 81.6 | 80.3 79.5 

SS 65.6 | 69.0 | 77.0 | 74.6 75.0 August_...... 81.5 | 75.6 | 82.4 | 80.9 79. 7 

ao 55.1 | 59.3 | 70.3 | 68.3 70. 2 September 81.8 | 75.9 | 82.3 | 80.9 79. 6 

a 56.5 | 65.4 | 70.5 | 69.0 71.2 October__.... 82.1 | 76.2 | 82.0 | 80.9 80. 1 

| See 68.6 | 72.8 | 78.2 | 76.9 | 78.4 November...} 83.1 | 78.6 | 82.6 | 81.7] 810 

aie leicticee wale 77.1 | 73.6 | 82.2 | 80.2{| 77.9 December-.-...} 85.6 | 82.3 | 83.8 | 83.1 82. 2 

Na 79.9 | 75.9 | 82.0 | 80.7 | 79.6 || 1937: 

1936: January-...... 88.1 | 85.4 | 84.9 | 84.6 83.4 
January-..... 78.1 | 74.8 | 82.4 | 80.9] 78.8 February....| 88.3 | 85.5 | 85.4 | 85.0] 841 
February. .... 79.1 | 74.6 | 82.2 | 80.7) 79.0 March. ...... 90.1 | 89.6 | 86.4 | 86.3) 85.5 

se 77.4 | 74.4 | 81.3 | 80.2| 78.9 [EERE 88.7 | 89.5 | 87.4 | 86.9) 86.5 


























Weekly Fluctuations 


THE composite index of wholesale commodity prices advanced 0.6 
percent between the last week of March and the first week of April. 
The general level of prices for the week ended April 3 was the highest 
recorded for the current year through the month of April. Following 
this peak, wholesale prices on the average showed a gradual decline 
throughout the remainder of the month, the index receding from 88.3 
for the first week to 87.5 for the last week of the month. The aver- 
age decline from the beginning to the close of the month was 0.3 per- 
cent. The fluctuations in the several group classifications during the 
month are shown by the weekly index numbers in table 6. The per- 
centage changes from week to week in the groups are given in table 7. 


145563—37——17 
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Table 6.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Commodity Group 














[1926= 100] 
g Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar.| Ma 
Commodity groups 2, 17, 10, 3, 27, 20, 13, 6, 
1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 193 
Re eames, 0. di a as LS  . 87.5 | 87.6 | 87.9 | 88.3 | 87.8 | 87.6 | 87.2) 8&6 | 
IIE 6600s seeedebawabiddds - iid cid dpi 92.7 | 92.4 | 93.5 | 96.0 | 94.7 | 94.4) 93.6) 91 
PE NE Ben oo oo wont nnamiasnee acy son sihaied 85.0 | 85.3 | 86.1 | 87.9 | 87.5 | 87.9 | 87.3 | 86.3 
Hides and leather products-_---.............._-.-.-_. 106.7 |107.2 |106.8 |106.0 |105.7 (105.0 |104.2 | 103. ; 
i nn ctthinmiechnantance+4iéiiiod 78.6 | 78.7 | 78.6 | 78.2 | 78.1 | 77.61) 77.2) 7 
Fuel and lighting materials___.............__- éccuéea 77.6 | 77.5 | 77.1 | 77.2 | 76.9 | 76.8 | 77.2 77.7 
Metals and metal products--_.............-.....---.. $5.1 | 95.8 | 96.3 | 96.1 | 96.0 | 96.0 | 95.8) 92 
ann wre ins sinmdeistinaiiine ae weitiinabed 96.6 | 96.8 | 96.8 | 96.6 | 96.2 | 96.2 | 95.7 94 
CE on Sousa canes emiitinansandis Sed 85.6 | 86.6 | 87.0 | 87.0 | 87.0 | 87.3 | 87.3) 87 
Housefurnishing goods -- .---...........-.-.-.-.-.--. 90.4 | 90.3 | 90.3 | 90.3 | 90.3 | 89.8 | 89.8) 89. 
et ladnntnrdcunennantimunssdpenciiiclsd 80.9 | 81.0 | 80.1 | 80.0 | 79.3 | 78.8 | 77.9 | 77 
EE Ce iii itis wretch cee cek SEZ 88.7 | 88.5 | 89.2 | 90.9 | 90.0 | 90.3 | 89.7 88. 2 
Semimanufactured articles ---....................-..- 88.8 | 89.7 | 90.3 | 90.4 | 90.0 | 90.3 | 89.7) 86.6 
BE SE TE ae eee ee 87.1 | 87.3 | 87.3 | 87.1 | 86.8 | 86.4 | 86.1 85 
All commodities other than farm products._____.____ 86.4 | 86.6 | 86.6 | 86.6 | 86.2 | 86.1 | 85.8) 84 
All commodities other than farm products and foods__| 86.2 | 86.5 | 86.3 | 86.1 | 85.8 | 85.6 | 85.4) 84 





























Table 7.—Weekly Changes (Percent) During April 1937, by Groups of Com- 




















: 


modities 
Percentage change from— 
Commetity gmape Mar. 27 | Apr.17 | Apr.10 | Apr.3 | Mar. 27 
to to to to to 
Apr. 24 | Apr. 24 | Apr. 17 | Apr. 10 Apr. 3 
PO Se ee ee SY ee —0.3 —0.1 —0.3 —0.5 +0 
poy | ee ee eee —21 +0.3 —1.2 —2.6 + 
DEE TLS PRCA LION Be —2.9 —.4 —.9 —2.0 + 
Hides and leather products.....................-..-- +.9 —.5 +.4 +.8 + 
ND SD inh ashy chs hd ind wails wikia Coabba +.6 -.1 +.1 +.5 - 
Fuel and lighting materials._.....................-.-- +.9 +.1 +.5 —.1 + 
Metals and metal products__.................--...-- —.9 —.7 —.5 +.2 +. 
pi ET ae SE +.4 —.2 0 +.2 - 
eS EO a ee ee ey eee —1.6 —1.2 —.5 .0 
pO Ry BF SE bat, ee ee +.1 +.1 .0 .0 
IIS wn cncctensstiedictincliinnte piallcts ow a digit +2.0 -.1 +1.1 +.1 
NT Takin cinta dis an di eh onda odie as a —1.4 +.2 —.8 —1.9 +1.0 
Semimanufactured articles__.......................-- —1.3 —1.0 —.7 —.1 + 
8 RE NRE RE oi eS ite ES Sa +.3 —.2 .0 +.2 + 
All commodities other than farm products. ___....... +.2 —.2 .0 .0 
All commodities other than farm products and foods +.5 —.3 +.2 +.2 > 























Monthly Average Wholesale Prices and Index Numbers of Individual 
Commodities 

Tue table showing monthly average wholesale prices and index 
numbers of individual commodities formerly appearing in the Whole- 
sale Price Report is now published semiannually instead of monthly. 
The December 1936 issue showed the average for the year 1936 an: 
information for the last 6 months of 1936. The monthly figures wi! 


be furnished upon request. 
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Censuses 


Census of business, 1935. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of the Census, 1937. 

The census of business for 1935 covered retail and wholesale trade, service 
establishments, banking and finance, insurance, advertising, hotels, places of 
amusement, radio broadcasting, construction industry, bus transportation, motor 
trucking for hire, public warehousing, distribution of manufacturers’ sales, and 
miscellaneous businesses. Reports for all these activities have been published or 
are in process of publication by the Bureau of the Census. The data presented 
include statistics of employment and total pay roll, and in the case of motor-bus 
transportation average weekly wages are shown by occupational groups, by amount 
of business done, and by geographic division. 


Child Labor 


A digest of the [Pennsylvania] laws controlling school attendance and employment of 
minors. arrisburg, Pa., State Department of Public Instruction, 1936. 
73 pp. (Bulletin 93—revised.) 


Prepared to aid school officials in the interpretation of school-attendance and 
child-labor laws. 


The newspaper boy—merchant or employee? By Charles A. Rohleder. Indian- 
apolis, Newspaper Boys of America, Inc., 1937. 120 pp. 


Brief of judicial decisions on the subject matter of the volume and a summary 
of various elements and principles involved in the problem. 


Coal Industry 


La politique charbonniére belge. By Charles Demeure. (In Bulletin de |’Institut 
des Sciences Economiques, Université Catholique de Louvain, February 1937, 
pp. 135-163.) 
Review of conditions in the coal industry in Belgium in 1936, including statistics 
showing mine labor productivity and employment in 1936 and earlier years. 


Cooperative Movement 


Credit unions for Government employees. By C. R. Orchard. Chicago, Civil 
Service Assembly of the United States and Canada, 850 East 58th Street, 
1936. 13 pp. (Pamphlet No. 1.) 


Statistics of farmers’ marketing and purchasing associations, 1935-386 marketing 
season. By R. H. Elsworth. Washington, U. 8. Farm Credit Administra- 
sop, igs ll Division, 1937. 18pp., processed. (Miscellaneous Report 

o. 12. 
Data from this report are published in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


A. selected bibliography of cooperation. By H. A. Izant. London, P. 8. King & 
Son, Ltd., 1937. (In Year Book of Agricultural Cooperation, 1937, pp. 
539-580; also reprinted.) 

Rapport et comptes sur l’activité des organes de I’ Union suisse des coopératives de 

- consommation (U.S. C.) Bale en 1936. Basel, Union suisse des coopératives 
de consommation, 1937. 119 pp., chart. 
Report of the Swiss Consumers’ Cooperative Union for 1936. 
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Cost of Living 


La C. T. M. y la carestia dela vida. Mexico, D. F., Confederacién de Trabajadore 
de México, 1937. 48 pp., charts. 


A study of the rising cost of living in Mexico and proposed remedies for th. 
existing situation. Parts of the study are reprinted from February, March, an: 
April 1937 issues of Futuro, the labor monthly published by the Workers’ Univer. 


sity of Mexico. 
Economic and Social Problems 


On measurement of relative national standards of living. By M. K. Bennett 
(In Quarterly Journal of Economics, Cambridge, Mass., February 1937, 
pp. 317-335, charts; also reprinted.) 


Industrial reconstruction and the control of competition—the British experiments 
By Arthur Fletcher Lucas. London and New York, Longmans, Green « 
Co., 1937. 384 pp. 

Study of the growth of centralized control of British industry. There are 
discussions of the roles of government, of combines, and of associations of pro 
ducers. The basic issues are defined as price control, regulation of output, main- 
tenance of efficiency, and the development of economic and legal safeguards 
against monopoly. There are brief statements of the attitude of employees and 
of the effects of centralization on the working classes. The author believes that 
if monopolistic tendencies continue, there must be an increasing participation by 
the government in the internal affairs of industry. 


Education and Guidance 


Digest of annual reports of State boards for vocational education to the Office of 
Education, Division of Vocational Education, fiscal year ended June 30, 1936. 
Washington, U. 8S. Office of Education, 1937. Various paging, charts. 


ee from this publication are given in this issue of the Monthly Labor 
view. 


The education of the blind: Being the report of the joint committee of the College of 
Teachers of the Blind and the National Institute for the Blind. London, 
Edward Arnold & Co., 1936. 344 pp., illus. 


This conspectus of the special problems involved in the education of the blind 
includes a chapter on vocational training. 


The social and vocational rehabilitation of the tuberculous. A survey presented 
with the cooperation of the Rehabilitation Department, National Tubercu- 
losis Association. (In Occupations, The Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
New York, April 1937, pp. 581-633.) 


A collection of articles focusing attention upon one class of the handicapped— 
the tuberculous—and on the need for vocational guidance in their rehabilitation. 
Of 100,000 discharged per annum-.from tuberculosis sanatoriums less than 2 per- 
cent receive any training with a view to their occupational adjustment. 


Supervisory training in the Tennessee Vulley Authority. By Gordon R. Clapp. 
Chicago, Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada, 850 East 
58th Street, 1936. 22 pp. (Pamphlet No. 3.) 


Good references on quidance. By Maris M. Proffitt. Washington, U.S. Office of 
Education, 1936. 11 pp. (Bibliography No. 2, 1936 revision.) 


Employment and Unemployment 


Labor requirements in lumber production. By Bernard H. Topkis. Washington, 
U. g Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937. 17 pp. (Serial No. R. 529, reprint 
from May 1937 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Labor markets in Iowa—characteristics and trends. By Herbert W. Bohlman. Des 
Moines, Drake University, 1937. 74 pp., map., charts. 


Summarizes statistics of population, industries, and employment in Iowa, an: 
records the labor-market experiences of various industries. 


Population and unemployment. By Mordecai Ezekiel. (In The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, November 
1936, pp. 230-242; charts.) 
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Filling 9 million jobs: An analysis of registrations and placements made by the 
U. S. Employment Service, July 1, 1934, to June 30, 1936. Washington, 
U. 8. Employment Service, 1937. 149 pp., map, charts. 
Records recent developments in the employment service, including a new report- 
ie ayetem and a new occupational code. Data are given on geographical dis- 
t 


tion and ages of applicants, the industry in which they formerly worked, 
and what they can do. 


Who are the job seekers? Characteristics of 7,800,000 employment-office registrants 
in December 1935 and 6,600,000 registrants in July 1936. Washington, U. 8. 
Employment Service, 1937. 156 pp., maps, charts. 


Some of the statistics in this report were published in the March 1937 Monthly 
Labor Review (pp. 712-719). 


Factory Inspection 


British factory inspection: A century of progress in administration of labor laws. 
By John B. Andrews. Scr U. 8. Division of Labor Standards, 1937. 
56 pp., map, chart. (Bulletin No. 11.) 


Information taken from this study has been incorporated in an article in this 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Health Insurance 


Toward health insurance. By Bryant Putney. Washington, Editorial Research 
Reports, 1013 Thirteenth Street NW., 1937. 20 pp. (Vol. 1, 1937, No. 9.) 


A discussion of the cost of illness and of methods of meeting the risk. Sickness 
is regarded as a predictable risk. 


Housing 


Building construction, February 1937, with annual review for 19386. Washington, 
U. 5. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937. 77 pp., charts. (Serial No. R. 538.) 


Report of the Alley Dwelling Authority for the District of Columbia, 1934-1936. 
Washington, 1937. 25 pp., illus. 


An account of activities from the establishment of the Authority through the 
calendar year 1936. 


Small-dwelling project in the District of Columbia. Washington, U. S. Bureau of 


Labor Statistics, 1937. 99 pp. (Serial No. R. 531, reprint from March 
1937 Monthly Labor Review.) 


1,376 dwellings in Montreal and Verdun. Report No. 1 of a cross-section survey 
of working class dwellings in the City of Montreal and Verdun. Montreal, 
Metropolitan Commission, Department of Planning and Research, 1937. 
15 pp., mimeographed. 

Reviewed in this issue. 


The British Government in housing: A study of "se aa England and Wales under 
the housing ‘acts of 1851-1935. By Arthur Bassin. Washington, U. S. 
Central Housing Committee, 1937. 98 pp., mimeographed. 


Eighth annual report of the Department of Health for Scotland, 1936. Edinburgh, 
1937. 211 pp. (Cmd. 5407.) 


The housing section of the report is summarized in this issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review. 


Housing confronts Congress. New York, New York City Housing Authority, 
10 East 40th Street, 1937. 23 pp., illus. 
Pertinent facts concerning the need for new housing and the relation of housing 
to private enterprise, prosperity, and the welfare of the people. 


Housing—or else. By Langdon W. Post. New York, New York City Housing 
Authority, 10 East 40th Street, 1936. 22 pp. 
Shows why the Government should provide low-cost housing. 


The problem of slum areas in the United States and legal aspects of measures aimed 
at eradication and prevention. Washington, U.S. Central Housing Committee, 
1936. 32 pp., mimeographed. (Special Report No. 2.) 
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Social and economic effects of existing fi eclosure procedure and emergency mora- 
torium legislation. Washington, U. 8. Central Housing Committee, 1936. 
Various paging, mimeographed. (Special Report No. 1.) 

Gives information for each State. 


Wages, slums, and housing. By Langdon W. Post. New York, New York City 
Housing Authority, 10 East 40th Street, 1936. 16 pp. 


Questions and answers on such subjects as whether efforts should be made to 
further payment of better wages instead of providing improved housing; and 


whether the carrying out of social-security plans would make housing provision 
unnecessary. 


What price subsidy. New York, New York City Housing Authority, 10 East 
40th Street, 1937. 23 pp., illus. 


A discussion of the various types of subsidy, such as Federal, State, private- 
capital, deficit, and interest, and what may be accomplished by these means. 


A glossary of housing terms. Washington, U. 8S. Central Housing Committee, 
1937. 88 pp., processed. 
This glossary, designed to eliminate confusion in housing terms, was compiled 
by a committee from five Federal agencies dealing with housing. 


Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 


Annual summary of injuries in the petroleum industry for 1936. New York, 
American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 50th Street, 1937. 15 pp., chart. 


Reports from 125 companies show 9,130 disabling accidents during operation ; 
in the United States in 1936, distributed as follows: 127 resulting in death or 
permanent total disability, 348 in permanent partial disability, and 8,655 in 
temporary disability. The severity rate, 1.89 days lost per 1,000 hours worked, 
was the highest for the past three years but represented a decline of 28.7 percent 
from the 1927 rate, the year of inception of the institute’s accident-prevention 
program. The frequency rate, 14.55 disabling injuries per 1,000,000 hours 
worked, was the highest for the past six years but a decline of 53 percent from the 
1927 rate. The recent increase in these rates is attributed to increased construc- 
tion work and to the inexperience of new employees, intensified by shifts in 
operating schedules and the transfer of older employees to new tasks. 


Twenty-fifth annual report of State Mine Inspector of Arizona, for year ending 
November 30, 1936. Phoenix, [19377]. 22 pp. 


Shows the number and nature of fatal and serious accidents and the number 
of inspections made, by company. 


Tenth report of the Industrial Accident Board of the State of Idaho, from November 
1, 1934, to October 31, 1936. Boise, [19367]. 96 pp. 


Contains detailed classifications of the claims filed and closed during the bien- 
nium, together with digests of selected cases illustrating the findings, rulings, 
and orders of the Board. The Board approved compensation and medical fees 
totaling $1,748,461 in connection with 18,491 cases, distributed as follows: 11 
cases of permanent-total, 635 of permanent-partial, and 17,735 of temporary- 
total disability, and 110 fatalities. 


Twenty-second annual report of the State Industrial Accident Commission of Mary- 
land, for the year November 1, 1935, to October 31, 1936, inclusive. Baltimore, 
[1937?). 48 pp. 


During the fiscal year covered, 30,695 industrial accidents were reported, an 
increase of 2,048 over the previous year. Claims were allowed on 9,927 cases 
distributed as follows: 94 fatalities, 1 case resulting in permanent total disability, 
424 cases resulting in permanent partial disability, and 9,408 cases in temporary 
total disability. Compensation and medical awards totaled $1,552,402.59, 
excluding awards for temporary-total disability continuing beyond the period 
of the report. The accidents are classified in detail by industries, age, sex, occu- 
pations, average wage, causes and nature of injuries, and number of dependents. 
Lae np reports are included for the Safety Department and the State Accident 

und. 


Fourth biennial report of North Carolina Industrial Commission, 1934-35, 1935-36. 
Raleigh, 1936. 32 pp., charts. 

Gives data on number and cost of industrial injuries annually since 1929, on 

number and cost of injuries by type of disability and industry for 1934-35 and 


Ir 
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1935-36, and on occupational diseases for 1935-36. There were increases in the 
following figures for injuries in 1935-36 over 1934-35: Total cases, from 27,172 
to 32,568; total days lost, from 243,609 to 275,198; and compensation and medical 
costs, from $1,107,209 to $1,356,962. Comparative figures on occupational 
diseases are not available for 1934-35. An important change was made in the 
compensation law by the amendment of March 1935, which added asbestosis 
and silicosis to the list of compensable diseases. Studies of industries having 
silica-dust hazards have been made by the Industrial Hygiene Unit which was 
established in i935 in the State Board of Public Health through the cooperation 
of the Industrial Commission and the U. 8. Public Health Service. 


Eighteenth annual report of the North Dakota Coal Mine Inspection Department, 
[November 1, 1935, to June 30, 1936). Bismarck, {1937?] 36 pp. 


Summarizes mine and boiler inspections, mine production, and fatal and non- 
fatal accidents, by companies. 


Annual report of the State Insurance Fund of Puerto Rico, 1985-19386. San Juan, 
Department of Finance, State Insurance Fund, 1936. 31 pp. (In English.) 


Information on industrial-accident insurance in Puerto Rico since 1916, with 
a résumé of the act of 1935 which established an exclusive State insurance fund 
compulsory to employers of four or more workmen. The experience for the period 
July 1, 1935, to June 30, 1936, including agricultural workmen, was as follows: 
89 deaths, 1,188 permanent partial disabilities, and 32,660 temporary total dis- 
abilities. Compensation and medical benefits totaled $830,348. 


Workmen’s compensation in Puerto Rico—farm labor. By Ramon Montaner. San 
Juan, Department of Finance, State Insurance Fund, 1937. 9 pp. In 
English. (Bulletin of the State Insurance Fund, No. 1.) 


A paper presented by the manager of the exclusive State insurance fund of 
Puerto Rico at the twenty-third annual convention of the International Associa- 
tion of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, held in Topeka, Kans., 
September 21—25, 1936. Explains the peculiarities of the Puerto Rican system 
of accident insurance and compensation, due to the predominance of agricu!tural- 
labor coverage in the State fund (65 percent of the total number of policies). 


Forty-fourth annual report [1934] of the Ontario Department of Mines. Toronto, 
1936. 207 pvp. (Sessional Paper No. 4, 1935, Legislative Assembly of 
Ontario.) 

Contains a statistical review of the mineral industry of Ontario for 1934; a 
directory of mines, quarries, and works; mine-accident statistics; and data on 
bin ang in individual mines. 

hirty-three fatal and 1,913 nonfatal casualties were reported in 1934. The 
fatality rate increased from 1.57 per thousand men employed in 1933 to 1.61 in 


1934, while the nonfatal rate decreased from 95 accidents per thousand men 
employed in 1933 to 93 in 1934. 


Riksférsdkringsanstalien, dr 1935. Stockholm, Riksférsikringsanstalten, 1937. 
32 pp. 
Report on the experience of the State Insurance Office of Sweden during 1935, 


under the compulsory accident-insurance law. Printed in Swedish with table of 
contents and résumé in French. 


Industrial Home Work 


Industrial homework under the National Recovery Administration. By Mary 
Ro ase) Washington, U. 8S. Children’s Bureau, 1936. 57 pp. (Fublication 
0. 234. 

Report of a survey made by the Children’s Bureau and the Women’s Bureau 
of the U. 8. Department of Labor, at the request of the National Recovery 
Administration, of home-work conditions in industries in which home manu- 
facture had been regulated but not prohibited in the N. R. A. codes. Part I 
discusses the general practice of home work, giving a brief historical account of 
its development and the legislative and administrative efforts to bring it under 
control. Part II deals with home work in specific industries, giving hours, earn- 

number of home workers or home-working families, and experience in 
usting this phase of industry to code conditions. 
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Industrial Hygiene 


Disabling illness among industrial employees in 1935 as compared with earlier years. 
By Dean K. Brundage. Washington, U. 8. Public Health Service, 1937. 
8 pp. (Reprint No. 1792 from Public Health Reports, Jan. 1, 1937.) 


The report shows that the annual number of cases of sickness and nonindustrial 
accidents gay 4 8 days or longer among approximately 158,000 male industria! 
employees was higher in 1935 than in 1933 or 1934 but lower than for the years 
1930, 1931, or 193 
for this increase. 


Engineering control of occupational diseases. By J. J. Bloomfield. Washington, 
U.S. Public Health Service, 1936. 13 pp., diagrams. (Reprint No. 1749 
from Public Health Reports, May 22, 1936.) 


The responsibility for control of occupational disease is stated to lie chiefly 
within the spheres of the physician, in diagnosing illness, and the engineer, in 
controlling working conditions. A brief bibliography is included. 


Health protection of welders. New York, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
Industrial Health Section, [1937?]. 27 pp., chart, illus. 


Protection against toxic gases in indusiry. By J. Davidson Pratt. London, 
Institute of Chemistry of Great Britain and Ireland, 1936. 24 pp. 


Shows the volume of concentration at which given gases are dangerous, and 
describes tests by which the amount present in the atmosphere can be determined. 


National Silicosis Conference: Summary reports submitted to the Secretary of Labor 
by Conference Committees, February 3, 1937. Washington, U. 8. Division 
of Labor Standards, 1937. 56 pp. (Bulletin No. 13.) 


The reports of four committees of experts appointed at the first conference 
called by the Secretary of Labor, in April 1936, to investigate the silicosis 
problem. The subjects dealt with by the committees covered the prevention 
of silicosis through medical control and through engineering control, the economic, 
legal, and insurance phases of the silicosis problem, and its regulatory and adminis- 
trative phases. A list of selected references is appended. 

The recommendations of the committees were summarized in the Monthly 
Labor Review for April 1937 (pp. 909-914). 


Report of the director, and financial report, of Saranac Laboratory for the Study of 
Tuberculosis, for year ending September 30, 1936. Saranac, N. Y., Edward L. 
Trudeau Foundation, [19377]. Various paging. 


Reprints of several papers on silicosis are appended to the report. 


The physiological response of peritoneal tissue to certain industrial and pure mineral 
dusts. By John W. Miller and R. R. Sayers. Washington, U. 8S. Public 
Health Service, 1937. 13 pp., illus. (Reprint No. 1787 from Public Health 
Reports, Dec. 4, 1935.) 

An experimental study showing the effects of certain dusts when injected into 
the peritoneal cavity of guinea pigs. The method is of value in showing the 
degree of harmfulness of different kinds of dust encountered in industrial processes. 


An estimate of the monetary value to industry of pron medical and safety services. 
By Dean K. Brundage. Washington, U. 8. Public Health Service, 1936. 
15 pp. (Reprint No. 1765 from Public Health Reports, Aug. 21, 1936.) 


Cites statistics to show monetary savings resulting from accident reduction in 
specific establishments and the general results of accident-prevention work. 


The Ross-Loos Clinic: A pi venture in group medical service for public em- 
loyees. By H. U. M. Higgins. Chicago, Civil Service Assembly of the 
Valted States and Canada, 850 East 58th Street, 1936. 29 pp. (Pamphlet 

0. 2. 


While this clinic was organized in 1929 by the public employees of Los Angeles, 
and is still sponsored by them, the employees of a number of commercial and 
industrial establishments in that area have been brought within the scope of its 
activities. 

Julius Rosenwald Fund—eight years’ work in medical economics, 1929-1936. 
seg Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901 Ellis Avenue, 1937. 43 pp., charts, 
us. 


Reviews recent trends such as the activities of the committee on the costs of 


medical care, and the emergence of group medical plans, and points out the prob- 
ability of marked changes in the field of medical service in the future. 


2. No one particular disease or disease group was responsible 
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Industrial Relations 


The General Motors Corporation strike. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1937. 7 pp. (Serial No. R. 534, reprint from March 1937 
Monthly Labor Review.) 


Why did the auto workers strike? (In Social Action, national organ of Council for 
Social Action, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York, February 15, 1937, pp.3-22.) 


Industrial relations in urban transportation. By Emerson P. Schmidt. Minne- 
apolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1937. 264 pp. 

The first part of the volume is devoted to the growth of the industry; and the 
second, to the growth and activities of organized labor, including information on 
ort arbitration, wages and hours, union employees’ benefit system, and job 
control. 


International Labor Relations 


Labor treaties and labor compacts. By Abraham C. Weinfeld. Bloomington, Ind., 
Principia Press, Inc., 1937. 136 pp. 

This volume is of particular interest in connection with the discussion of the 
authority of Komgpene to approve conventions adopted by the International Labor 
Organization. he study concerns itself with the principal constitutional and 
other legal problems arising out of regulation of labor conditions by treaty, and 
also with certain aspects of interstate compacts. 


Jewelry Industry 


Survey of hours, wages and other conditions of oy owe in the jewelry industry 
in the State of Rhode Island. Providence, Rhode Island Department of Labor, 
Division of Women and Children, 1936. 59 pp., charts; mimeographed. 

Reviewed in this issue. 
Labor Legislation 


Proceedings of the Third National Conference on Labor Legislation, Washington, D. C., 
November 9-11, 1936. Washington, U.S. Division of Labor Standards, 1937. 
130 pp. (Bulletin No. 12.) 


Handbook on Massachusetts labor law. By Bernard Joseph Rubenstein. Boston, 
Excelsior Press, Inc., 1936. 117 pp. 


{Labor laws of the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic, of the U. S. S. R.] 
Moscow, State Office for Law Publications, 1936. 208 pp. (In Russian.) 
Code of labor laws of the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic from 
1922 to May 1, 1936. The matters covered by these laws inc)ude compulsory labor 
service, labor agreements, disciplinary rules, standards of output, wages, and 


other labor conditions. 
Labor Organization 


Organized labor movement, 1929 to 1937. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1937. 36 pp. (Serial No. R. 513, reprint from Monthly Labor 
Review for January and February 1937.) 


Labor Turnover 


Labor turnover in the cotton industry, 1935 and 1936. Washington, U. S. Bureau 


of Labor Statistics, 1937. 6 pp. (Serial No. R. 535, reprint from March 
1937 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Legal Aid 
Sizty-first annual report of the Legal Aid Society [of New York City], for the year 1936. 
New York, 11 Park Place, 1937. 48 pp. 
The new cases submitted to the society in the year 1936 totaled 28,865, of which 
1,606 were on the criminal side and the remainder on the civil side. The expenses 


of the Society for this period aggregated $116,219.10, and the amount received 
for clients was $82,805.62. These figures do not include outside settlements. 
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Migratory Labor 


Migratory farm labor in the United States. By Paul 8. Taylor. Washington, 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937. 13 pp. (Serial No. R. 530, reprint 
from March 1937 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Mining Industry 
Thirty-eighth annual report of the mining industry of Idaho, for the year1936. Boise, 
nspector of Mines, [1937?]. 315 pp., maps, illus. 


Gives data on mineral production, accidents, mine-rescue work, safety, and 
employment. There is also a directory of companies by counties. 


Annual report of the Department of Mines of West Virginia, for 1935. Charles- 
ton, [19367]. 110 pp. 


Contains directories of coal mines and quarries, and data on coal and coke 
production, employment, labor disputes, wages, and prices. Statistics on acci- 
dents for 1935 are given by counties and companies, classified by cause of acci- 
dent and by nationality, age, experience, and occupation of employee. A summary 
of data on accidents and disasters since 1883 is also included. 


Reports of the executive commitiee, gold producers’ committee and collieries committee 
of the Transvaal Chamber of Mines, for the year 1936. Johannesburg, 1937. 
pp. 
Sections of labor interest deal with holiday allowances, medical benefits, and 
the mine workers’ union. 


National Recovery Administration 


NRA economic planning. By Charles Frederick Roos. Bloomington, Ind., 
Principia Press, Inc., 1937. 596 pp. (Cowles Commission for Research in 
Economics, Colorado Springs, Colo., Monograph No. 2.) 

The history of the National Industrial Recovery Act and a documented analysis 
of operations under it, written on the basis of personal experience of the author 
with the N. R. A. organization. 


Negro in Industry 


Earnings of Negroes in the iron and steel industry. Washington, U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1937. 16 pp. (Serial No. R. 532, reprint from March 1937 
Monthly Labor Review.) 


Report of the National Conference on the problems of the Negro and Negro youth, 
held in the Government Auditorium, Department of Labor, Washington, Jan- 
uary 6-8, 1937. Washington, [U. 8. National Youth Administration], 1937. 
48 pp., mimeographed. 

A brief account of this conference was given in the February 1937 Monthly 

Labor Review (pp. 345-348). 

Nutrition 


The international —— for better nutrition. By F. G. Boudreau, M. D. (In 
ye aie und Quarterly, New York, 40 Wall Street, April 1937, 
pp. 103-120. 


Reviews activities of international organizations looking toward better nutrition. 


Occupations 


Government employment as a professional career in economics. By Isador Lubin. 
(In Supplement to American Economic Review, March 1937, pp. 216-224; 
also reprinted.) 


jeu aferem at the meeting of the American Economic Association, December 


The deaf and the hard-of-hearing in the occupational world. By Elise H. Martens. 
Washington, U. 8. Office of Education, 1937. 95 pp.; map, charts, bibliog- 
raphy. (Bulletin, 1936, No. 13.) 

Advance data from this study were published in the December 1936 Monthly 

Labor Review (pp. 1416-1419). 
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Old-Age and Invalidity Pensions 


Second annual report of Iowa Old Age Assisiance Commission, July 1, 1935, to 
June 30, 1936. Des Moines, 1937. 30 pp., chart. 


The administration of assisiance in New Jersey; 1985-1936 report, with 
four-year summary. ton, Department of Institutions and Agencies, 
Division of Old Age Assistance, 1937. 29 pp., charts. (Publication No. 33.) 

Summary statistics of number of persons aided, characteristics of pensioners, 
administrative procedures, provisions of law under which aid is given, etc. 


Rapport de la Commission supérieure de la Caisse nationale des Retraites pour la 
Vieillesse sur les opérations et la situation de cette caisse, année 1935. Paris, 
1936. 154 pp. 

Annual report on operation of the French old-age pension system in 1935. 


Beretning fra Invalideforsikringsretten for aaret 1935. Copenhagen, 1937. 131 pp. 

Annual report on invalidity insurance in Denmark in 1935. A summary in 
English of legislative provisions concerning invalidity insurance, and English 
translations of table heads, are provided. 


Planning 


Planning of public works in relation to employment. Third item on agenda of 
International Labor Conference, 23d session, Geneva, 1937 (Report III). 
Geneva, International Labor Office (American branch, 734 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C.), 1937. 273 pp. 

Covers the work of various countries in national planning and coordination of 
public works, conditions of employment, and other labor provisions for those 
engaged on public work. 


Prices 


sii ve in retail prices of gas, 1923-36. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
tatistics, 1937. 52 pp., charts. (Bulletin No. 628.) 


Prison Labor 


The prison labor problem in Tennessee. Washington, U. 8S. Prison Industries 
rganization Administration, 1937. 98 pp., mimeographed. 


On the basis of this survey a number of recommendations are made for improve- 
ment of the prison system. Among the suggestions is one that a State-use law 


be enacted providing for purchase of prison products by tax-supported institv- 
tions and agencies. 


Recreation 


Wider participation in planning and developing leisure-time activities: Second 
annual city-wide recreation conference, Chicago, 1936. Chicago, Recreation 
Commission, 1936. 21 pp. 

The report contains addresses by several persons prominent in the field of 
recreation, and an outline of the Chicago Recreation Commission’s activities. 


Relief Measures and Statistics 


Survey of workers separated from WPA em ment in eight areas during the second 
quarter of 1936. Washington, U. 8. Works Progress Administration, Division 

of Social Research, 1937. 12 pp. (Research Bulletin, Series IV, No. 3.) 
Covers 4,552 cases, which are classified in the 3 following groups: (1) Those 
who derived the major part of their income from private employment; (2) those 
whose income was mainly from relief or miscellaneous sources or who had no 
regs and (3) those transferred to work projects operated by agencies other 


than WPA, and were presumably still chiefly supported by income from Works 
Program employment. 


Trends in different t of public and private relief in urban areas, 1929-35. By 
Emma W 


. Winslow. ashington, U. 8. Children’s Bureau, 1937. 143 pp., 
charts. (Publication No. 237.) 
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Urban workers on relief: Part I, The occupational characteristics of workers on relief 
in urban areas, May 1934. By Gladys L. Palmer and Katherine D. Wood. 
Washington, U. 8. Works Progress Administration, Division of Social Research, 
1936. xxvii, 203 pp., charts. (Research Monograph IV.) 

This survey was undertaken with a view to answering the following and other 
questions: y were these workers on relief? What were their previous occupa- 
tions? How long had they been unemployed? Were they eens or old? What 
were their chances of getting back into private industry? t types of employ- 
ment should be provided for them by a work-relief program? 


Unemployment and its treatment in the United States. A report submitted to the 
ird International Conference of Social Work in London, in July 1936. By 
Dorothy C. Kahn. New York, American Association of Social Workers, 

130 East 22d Street, 1937. 105 pp., charts. 


A general description in summary form of the unemployment-relief measures 
adopted in this country. oq 


Work creation policy in Germany, 1932-1935. By Leo Grebler. (In International 
Labor Review, International Labor Office, Geneva, Switzerland, March 1937, 
pp. 329-351; April 1937, pp. 505-527.) 


Unemployment and community service. London, National Council of Social 
Service, 26 Bedford Square, W. C. 1, 1936. 99 pp., illus. 


Information on occupational clubs for the unemployed in Great Britain, taken 
from this publication, is given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


A modern public assistance program for Pennsylvania. First general report and 
recommendations of Pennsylvania Committee on Public Assistance and 
Relief. Philadelphia, 1936. 115 pp. 


Public assistance and relief in Pennsylvania. Second preliminary report and 
recommendations of Pennsylvania Committee on Public Assistance and 
Relief. Philadelphia, 1936. 126 pp. 


Annual report of the Iowa State Commission for the Blind, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1936. Des Moines, [19367]. 23 pp. 


Social Security 


Industrial social security in the South. By Robin Hood. Chapel Hill, University 
of North Carolina Press, 1936. 22 pp. (Southern Policy Committee, 
Southern Policy Papers, No. 5.) 


The Social Security Analyst. Vol. 1, No.1. Chicago, Foundation Press, Inc., Jan- 
uary 1937. 48 pp. TR: Ss 
First issue of a periodical designed to assist business men and their advisers 
on matters relating to the operation of social-security laws, to promote sound 
growth of such laws, and to “educate public opinion.” 


Kertomus eldkekassoista seké sairaus- ja hautausapukassoista ja -renkaista vuonna 
1934. Helsinki, Sosialiministerié, 1936. 119 pp. 

®’ Report on the operatidns of the pension funds and of the sickness and death 

benefit associations in Finland in 1934. In Finnish and Swedish, with table of 

contents, resumé, and list of table heads in French. 


Rapport de la Commission supérieure des Caisses nationales d’ Assurances en Cas de 
Décés et en Cas d’ Accidents sur les opérations et la situation de ces deux caisses, 
année 1935. Paris, 1936. 57 pp., charts. 


Annual report for 1935 on the operation of the national death- and accident- 
insurance funds of France. 


Britain’s social aid and ours. Memoranda compiled by the executive director of 
the Canadian Welfare Council from observation of the British Social Services, 
1934-36. Ottawa, Canadian Welfare Council, 1936. 56 pp. 

Covers the various types of social insurance, public assistance, housing, and 
occupational projects. 
Tennessee Valley Authority 


Tennessee Valley Authority, 1933-1937. Washington, [Tennessee Valley Authority], 
1937. 84 pp., map, illus. . : 
An account of the work of the Authority, including sections dealing with recrea- 
tion, selection of workers, and provision made for health, housing, etc., of em- 
ployees. 
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Textile Industry 


A graphical survey of the Canadian textile industries. By James A. Coote. Mon- 
gg — niversity, 1936. 248 pp., charts. (Social Research Series 
o. 4. 
Presents fundamental facts and trends, including wage statistics. The year 
for which data are given is rarely beyond 1933, while figures selected to indicate 
the position in a particular year are ordinarily those of 1930 and 1931. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The Kansas labor market, with special reference to unemployment compensation. 


ed Domenico Gagliardo. Lawrence, University of Kansas, 1937. 71 pp. 
(Humanistic Studies, Vol. VI, No. 1.) 


A survey of the labor market in Missouri in relation to unemployment compensation. 
By Joseph M. Klamon and others. St. Louis, 1937. 115 pp., map. (Wash- 
wes) niversity Studies, New Series, Social and Philosophical Sciences, 

o. 5. 


An analysis of the labor-market problems of the region in relation to the 
development of social security policies. 


Seasonal employment and unemployment compensation in Oregon. By Blair 
Stewart. Portland, Oreg., Reed College, 1937. 44 pp., maps, charts. 
This study of the character of employment in Oregon was undertaken to 


discover what specific problems would confront the State government in the 
administration of unemployment compensation. 


Reports of the Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee of Great Britain, on 


the financial condition of the unemployment fund on December 31, 1936. London, 
1937. 44 pp. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Union scales of wages and hours in the printing industry, May 15, 1936. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937. 17 pp. (Serial No. R. 536, 
reprint from March 1937 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Statistics of wage rates in Palestine, 1936. Jerusalem, Office of Statistics, 1937. 
12 pp., charts; mimeographed. (Wage Rate Statistics Bulletin No. 2, 1937.) 
Index numbers of daily wage rates, and the prevailing daily money wages (in 
Palestine currency) in selected occupations, are given separately for Arab and 
Jewish labor for each year 1931 to 1936 (the indexes for Jewish labor go back to 
1927), with more detailed data, by industry and occupation, on rates prevailing 


in November 1936. Some of the data for November 1936 are given in this issue 
of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Wage determination number 55 for the textile industry (Union of South Africa) with 
orate of the Wage Board. Pretoria, Department of Labor and Social 
elfare, 1937. 92 pp. (In English and Dutch.) 
The wage scale is shown as made effective February 8, 1937, for a two-year 
period, and subject to revision at the expiration of that time. In an accompany- 
ing report, a review of conditions in the textile industry is given. 


Wage determination. By John W. Riegel. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, 
Bureau of Industrial Relations, 1937. 138 pp. 


Youth Problems 


Facing the problems of youth: The work and objectives of the National Youth Admin- 


istration. Washington, U. 8. National Youth Administration, 1936. 35 pp., 
charts, illus. 


Directory of youth organizations. Compiled by com i Rodgers Lindsay assisted 
by Alexander Rauchman. New York City, U. 8. National Youth Adminis- 
tration, 265 West 14th Street, 1937. 113 pp., mimeographed. 

Gives not only the names and addresses of various organizations but also, when 


available, the names of their officers, their membership, purposes, history, pro- 
grams, activities, affiliations, and publications. 


SEPOSITED BY THe 
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General Reports 


Second annual report of the Central Statistical Board, January 1, 1935, to June 30, 
1936. Washington, 1937. 43 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 


Governors’ messages. Washington, National Education Association, 1937. 44 
pp., mimeographed. 

A compilation of excerpts with reference to educational matters, including 

teachers’ salaries, tenure, and retirement funds; shortage of skilled labor; voca- 

tional training and rehabilitation; Negro training and education; adult education. 


Biennial report of North Carolina Department of Labor, July 1, 1984, to June 30, 
19386. Raleigh, [19367]. 156 pp., charts. 


More than half of this publication is devoted to the work of the State employ- 
ment service. Reports are also made on the activities of the division of standards 
and inspections, the division of statistics, and the veterans’ service division, and 
on child labor in the State. 


Fourteenth biennial report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the State of Texas, 
1935-1936. San Antonio, [19367]. 59 pp., charts. 


Contains considerable data on the enforcement of various labor laws and many 
recommendations for amendments to existing statutes and for new labor legisla- 
tion. Information is also given on industrial inspections, the State employment 
service, and the number of employees in mercantile and manufacturing estab- 
lishments in specified wage groups. 


Biennial report of the Commissioner of Industries of Vermont, for the two years 
ending June 30, 1936. Barre, [19367]. 21 pp. 


Summarizes the activities of the office in connection with employers’ liability 
and workmen’s compensation, factory inspection, employment of women and 
minors, wages, and conciliation and arbitration. Data on accidents are tabulated 
by industry, cause, extent of disability, and fatalities. In 1934-35, 22 fatal and 
5,816 nonfatal cases were reported; in 1935-36, 24 fatal and 8,044 nonfatal. 
at gga and medical benefits totaled $298,392 in 1934-35 and $324,309 in 
1935-36 


Thirty-ninth annual report of the Department of Labor and Industry of Virginia, 
for the year ending September 30, 1936. Richmond, 1936. 32 pp. 
Reviews the work of the divisions of research and statistics, mines and quarries, 
women and children, factory inspection, and public employment service. Also 
gives data on employment, wages, production, and accidents in mines and quarries. 


Labor report [of Australian Bureau of Census and Statistics], 1935. Canberra, 
1937. 179 pp. 
The present issue of this annual report gives information on prices and cost 


of living, wages and hours, employment, industrial accidents, industrial disputes, 
and labor and employer organizations. 


The ag year book of New South Wales, 1934-85. Sydney, Bureau of Statistics 
and Economics, 1937. 940 pp., map. 


Sections deal with employment, industrial arbitration, wages, production, fac- 
tories, and cost of living. 


Statistics of factories subject to the Factories Act [India], 1934, te the year ending 
December 31, 1985, together with a note on the working of the Factories Act 
during the year. Delhi, Department of Industries jay Labor, 1937. 39 pp. 

Gives data on employment, working hours, wages, accidents, safety measures, 
housing of workers, health and sanitation, welfare work, and inspections. 


Report of Department of Labor and Social Welfare, Union of South Africa, for year 
ended December 1935. Pretoria, 1937. 98 pp. 


Includes the report of the chief inspector of factories and the workmen’s com- 
pensation commissioner. 
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Tobacco industry, safety work in plants, 1935......................-.-...-------------.- Feb. 339 
Turkey. Provisions of national labor law effective June 1937. ...........--.--.-.--.----- Mar. 641 
Accident statistics: 
Manufacturing industries. By industry and extent of disability, 1934 and 1935... ...-..- Jan. 104-5 
—— (30). Identical establishments, comparison 1934 and 1935_...........--..-.----.---- Jan. 101-112 
Mines. Industrial injuries 1934 and 1935_.......................-..-.-..---..---.------- June 1459-63 
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Age distribution: 
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Agreements, collective, U. 8. (See Collective agreements.) 
Agriculture, United States: 
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I Re le ae cibescowasenibesnbuncccccoes May 1177-9 
Wheat-Belt migration, effect of mechanization upon--..-..............-....---..-.-....-. Mar. 539 
Agriculture, foreign countries: 
Great Britain (Scotland). Employed workers. Housing, general working conditions, 
ID cid cL ceee mn aeis scl bRbabibaes cube tceccdbbiondseccuwccce Jan. 160-2 
—— Wage-regulation system recommended by Government committee................- Jan. 162 
Sweden. Collective agreement, October 14, 1936..................-....-----.-..-.-----. Mar. 676 
i  eecnaenoscaceseononseces Feb. 306, 307 
Alley Dwelling Authority for the District of Columbia. Small-dwelling project (Hopkins 
eho kcbse eb wasdis cna inc. ccusbdidbibbndindisacscdensdsbbisedscecs Mar. 550-8 
Aluminum industry. Collective agreement, Aluminum Co. of America with federal labor 
Sh dk buses a seb oemRsasocdsbabeehbidsccdccscccccccendistdccdscavetes Feb. 425-7 
American Federation of Labor. (See wnder Labor organizations.) 
Apprenticeship: 
Bakeries. Provisions in collective agreements as of May 15, 1936.....................-.. Apr. 972 
Cuba. Minimum wages and other conditions of work...............-...-.-.-...---.-.- Mar. 687 


Printing industry. Provisions of union constitutions and collective agreements, 1936..... Mar. 703-4 
Arbitration. (See Conciliation and arbitration.) 


Automobiles: 
Ownership and purebase, new and second-hand, families at different consumption levels, 
EY 2 eee ey ee ea Me ee nee é Jan. 234 
Ownership, families at different economic levels, 5 Pennsylvania cities, 1933-35_......... June 1508 


Automobiles and parts. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, October 1936 to March 1937_....__ Jan. 149; 


Feb. 431; Mar. 679; Apr. 936; May 1244; June 1492 
Automobile trailers, migration by, effects on labor conditions and on suciety.................- May 1189-91 
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Beet-sugar industry. Harvest laborers, migration of.....................................-- Mar. 543-4 
Benefits and benefit funds. Tobacco industry, 1935................--......-...--.--..... Feb. 337, 339-40 
Blind persons, aid to. Federal Government grants to States, 1936_...................... May 1124, 1125-6 
Bonuses, tobacco industry, March 1933 and March 1935.......................-...---....... Feb. 329-32 
Boot and shoe industry: 
Labor organization. 1920-37 under A. F. of L....-....-........-..--------------.....--- Feb. 297-9 
Labor turn-over. By rate groups, 1934-35_..........-......-.--.--2-2 2 eee e eee Jan. 150-3 
—— Monthly rates, October 1936 to March 1937. ..............--..-.-------222------ eee Jan. 149; 
Feb. 431; Mar. 679; Apr. 936; May 1244; June 1492 
Brewing industries. Labor organization, situation since 1933....................-........... Feb. 299-300 
Brick industry. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, October 1936 to March 1937............... Jan. 149; 
Feb. 431; Mar. 679; Apr. 936; May 1244; June 1492 
Broom and Whisk Makers’ Union. History since 1893, under A. F. of L.................-. Feb. 296 
Budgets, cost-of-living, United States: 
Dameiion, 5. Pommnain iia, MO OB iis <i tickets bith dawdncnsdinsceesecsinn June 1494-9 
Wage earners and lower-salaried clerical workers, New York City, 1934-36.............-- Jan. 232-40 
Budgets, cost-of-living, foreign countries: 
Chile (Chill4n). Food and housing expenditures, urban families (60), 1935.............-. Feb. 520 
Italy (Commune of Urbania). Average weekly food consumption, by agricultural group, 
Rata lieinis decinkesgiidal doch ensrceapbelididastcapiescbaita tam aeiantsnnin al cio Eat net bs siti 0 aininiais aibiiss Feb. 523-4 
Building-construction industry, United States: . 
Convention covering safety provisions proposed for consideration at June 1937 I. L. O. 
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Expenditure, 5 leading cities, by city and by year, 1921-36_..............-.-..--....-.... May 1317-18 
Federal and State buildings, principal cities, value of contracts awarded, November 
SL EET CL Ee Jan. 210; Feb. 486; Mar. 764; Apr. 1043; May 1305; June 1590 
Number and kind of buildings, estimated cost, and families provided for, by geographic 
division and size of city, 1935 and 1036......................-.--.--.----.-....+-------- May 1306-12 
Residential and nonresidential units, families provided for, estimated expenditures, and 
index numbers, 257 identical cities, 1921-36_.....................-...-....---..-.------ May 1312-17 
Statistics of number and kinds of buildings, families provided for, and estimated cost, in 
principal cities, October 1936 to April 1937, and comparison with previous year-------- Jan. 207-10; 


Feb. 483-6; Mar. 761-4; Apr. 1040-3; May 1302-5; June 1587-90 
Building-construction industry, foreign countries: 





Great Britain. Employment statistics, by occupation, 1932-35_....................-..-. May 1175 
—— Industries in and related to, employment and unempleyment statistics, 1932-35..... May 11746 
Building trades. Labor organizations under A. F. of L. 1929-37_.....-......-....---.-..--- Feb. 293-6 
Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization (U. 8. Government), cooperation with U. S. 
Ea ha in aa isa i hhc eet Rb BR best nn ctriidesindendooeis June 1401-6 
Chemical industry. 40-hour week. Preliminary I. L. O. conference concerning, Geneva, 
eee neti tape tadepinendicnemierarmdee dance asesbibbw tie biaaldbie Jan. 77-8 
Child labor and welfare: , 
Aid to dependent children. Federal Government grants to States, 1936..............- May 1124, 1125 
Conventions (agreements) to be considered at June 1937 I. L. O. Conference. -..........- Apr. 887-8 
Crippled children. Federal Government grants, 1936, and service plans of Children’s 
ithe iia lil tate Nib arate ia ities cennaweiiiltines cate tanitnicagea lillian DR thal isan teisaieeetiemerethilitl May 1124, 1126 
Employment-certificate requirements, by States, as of September 1936. ................. Feb. 357-8 
Employment of minors as affected by compulsory school attendance, status 1936-....... Feb. 356-8 


Cigars and cigarettes. (See Tobacco industry.) 
Civilian Conservation Corps (U. 8. Government), operations and work accomplishments, 


WD es iitinincscctichencdeaibalatitiaiistinhiciin aiditina eile cients Bild ss cinta tapelh ital <ndcciiibanbiuieniicel Apr. 896-8 
Clay, glass, and stone industries. Labor organizations under A. F. of L. 1929-37.........-.-- Feb. 297 
Clerical- and salaried-workers’ insurance. Germany, 1934 and 1935..........-....---.....-- Jan. 67-9 
Clothing industry: 

Rcieee cis is dist iid nine cccnddinctittinshtiteinimeiiiaciesinesiidannes Feb. 297-9 
Men’s. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, October 1936 to March 1937. ..............-.-- Jan. 149; 

Feb. 432; Mar. 680; Apr. 937; May 1244; June 1492 
Men’s neckwear. Home work prohibited May 1937...................---..----.---..-- Apr. 905-6 


Collection of wage claims. (See under Wage claims.) 
Collective agreements, United States: 
Aluminum Co. of America, with Federal labor unions, December 2, 1937, provisions..... Feb. 425-7 


Bakeries. Provisions of, as of May 15, 1936_..............................--....-.------ Apr. 970-6 
Corrugated-paper manufacturers (4) of San Francisco, with local of International Printing 
SIE le Biitiinoccciccrn tn ck dblcdcwsccccsgucteccsecee ss Feb. 427-8 


Glass industry. Federation of Flat Glass Workers »f America, with Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. and Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co., January 1937....................--.----- Mar. 670-2 
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Collective agreements, United States—Continued. Page 
Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers, Amalgamated Association of, with United States Steel 
ae a May 1237-8 
Motortruck drivers. Provisions effective May 15, 1996................- May 1245-61 
Motor-vehicle industry. International Union, United Automobilé Workers of America, 
and General Motors Corporation, February 11, 1937..................----2-2-2-....... Mar. 669-70 
Petroleum industry. International Association of Oil Field, Gas Well, and Refinery 
Workers of America with Sinclair Company and others, since 1934_._..............._. Feb. 419-25 
Printing industry. Foremen required to be union members. -_-.......................- Mar. 704 
Street railways. Provisions of, as of May 15, 1936...................-......-------.--.-- Apr. 977-83 
Vacations with pay, production workers, provisions for....................-....---...-- June 1486-8 
Collective agreements, foreign countries: 
Great Britain. Retail trade, February 10, 1937, provisions.............................. Apr. 932-33 
—— (England, Lancashire district). Cotton-textile industry, December 1936__......._. Mar. 672-5 
— (London). Transportation employees. Provisions concerning vacations with pay. Mar. 704-5 
Sweden. Agricultural laborers, provisions.........................-.-....-.......----.- Mar. 676 
Collective bargaining, petroleum industry, development since 1934......................-..- Feb. 419-25 
Committee for Industrial Organization. (See wnder Labor organizations.) 
Communications industries. Labor organizations. -_...............-.......-.........--.--- Feb. 309-10 
Compulsory labor. Paraguay. Men between 18 and 50, for agriculture and public works, 
laws of October and December 1936__..................------..---- M5 dee Mar. 637-8 


Conciliation and arbitration, United States: 
Department of Labor, work of. November 1936 to April 1937..._............-.......--- Jan. 141-5; 
Feb. 413-18; Mar. 659-63; Apr. 926-31; May 1219-20; June 1484-5 
National Labor Relations (Wagner-Connery) Act sustained by U. S. Supreme Court... May 1192-6 
(See also National Labor Relations Board.) 
Conciliation and arbitration, foreign countries: 


France. Law of December 31, 1936, provisions......................-......---.-.----.-- Apr. 902-3 
Netherlands. Industrial advisory councils (Joint), functions.........................-- Apr. 903-4 
Turkey. Machinery provided for settlement of disputes, national labor law effective 

EE SL a Mar. 641-2 

Construction industry: 
Federal funds, financed from. Labor requirements_.......................-..--...-.-.. May 1152 
—— Value of contracts awarded and force-account work started by Government agency, 

October 1936 to April 1937_............- Jan. 211; Feb. 487; Mar. 764; Apr. 1043; May 1305; June 1590 
—— Value of contracts awarded, by Government agency, 1935 and 1936_.............-.- May 1318-20 
Municipal funds, financed from (wholly or partly). Contracts awarded for street paving, 

An Ge, Diet RINE Tp re tia nn « « ccnp dcbccecedctnedsedlcnccwnccnesc May 1321 
State-financed public-building and highway-construction awards, value of, 1935 and 1936_. May 1320 
State-financed public buildings, October 1936 to April 1937__..._.............-.-.----.---- Jan. 211; 

Feb. 487; Mar. 764; Apr. 1043; May 1305; June 1590 
State-financed roads (highways), October 1936 to April 1937_.................._...--..-. Jan. 211; 


Feb. 487; Mar. 764; Apr. 1043; May 1305; June 1590 
Contracts, employment. Engineering profession, extent of use and periods covered, as of 1934. May 1114-16 
Contracts, separation. Engineering profession, extent of use and periods covered, as of 1934... May 1117-18 
Contracts, U. 8. Government, for equipment and material purchased. Law regulating labor 


conditions, effective September 28, 1936. .........--.......-.....--.2222 2-2 eee eee Jan. 10-12 
Conventions, meetings, etc.: 

American Federation of Labor Convention, Tampa, Fla., November 1936, proceedings.... Jan. 124-130 
British Trades Union Congress, Plymouth, England, September 7-11, 1936, proceedings _ - Jan. 131 
Council for Industrial Progress, session, December 10 and 11, 1936__....................-- Feb. 374-5 
Great Britain. Women’s trade-union organizations, conferences held in 1936 (3) _......-.-. Jan. 131 
International Labor Conference, 23d session, June 1937, program .-_..................---- Apr. 885-93 
International Labor Organization. Governing Body, November 12-14, 1936, proceed- 

Sian oon needs Sc occucbedkebbaccccuncadcccdstabsvcccacsese Jan. 72-7 
— Maritime Conference, October 1936, Geneva........................-..------------- Feb. 349-55 
—— World Textile Conference, Washington, April 19387....................-...-..-----. May 1132-5 
Irish Trade Union Congress (42d annual meeting), August 1936......................-.. Mar. 645-7 
National Safety Council, twenty-fifth congress, Atlantic City, October 1936.............-- Jan. 113 
Negro and Negro youth, problems of, National Conference, Washington, January 1937.._.. Feb. 345-8 
Silicosis Conference, Second National, Washington, February 3, 1937. Program recom- 

eh cai saa Oi i es Sse ali ecsebdeccadscce Apr. 909-14 
World Textile Conference, Washington, D. C., April 1937. Planned for by I. L. O. 
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eater red eS 5 ee aesbbbdhubs eevelbusdccecdecesencce May 1132-5 
World Youth Congress, First, Geneva, August 31 to September 6, 1936, proceedings--._-__.- Mar. 587-8 
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Cooperation, United States: Page 
Agriculture. Farmers’ purchasing associations, membership and business, by geographic 
i... cn oanwcoconccdithivanmenaténenenentil June 1436-8 
Consumers. 1935, compared with other countries_....................---------.-....-.. Jan. 79-96 
Indian societies. Provision for by legislation of 1934 and 1936__......................... Jan. 95-6 
Sa nn cinibeauniopewreesiioounhesuicgpiane Jan. 95-6 
Membership, specified types of societies, comparison with foreign countries... -- Jan. 80, 82, 83, 87, 90 
Share capital, practice relative to, three principal plams_...................--.---.---... May 1186-8 
Virgin Islands. Government subsidized activities......................--....--...--... Feb. 359-62 
Wholesale societies. Volume of business by year and organization, 1933-35. .............. Jan. 90 
Cooperation, foreign countries: 
Consumers’ and farmers’ societies. Statistics showing extent of, 1935, for following 
countries: Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, Great Britain, Norway, 
I eee .. catcnil cmenndnnindndbheebinanenenanancbadune> May 1186 
Consumers’. Employment furnished by, in specified countries, 1934_.................... Jan. 95 
Oh... unnecnsittnasinmionsastinensudcmeeeninmémenins Jan. 79-96 
Czechoslovakia. Housing, data reported by U. 8. Inquiry on Cooperative Enterprise, 
a i iiss thins bniedrdéntiiaesaqpebagmemmsnuiniodmintiens ag June 1444-5 
Europe. Housing in various countries, data reported by U. S. Inquiry on Cooperative 
eee ea iiititn taiiintdtintacnuensigamiionstinctiiieenannniesuensins June 1439-46 
France. Housing, data reported by U.S. Inquiry on Cooperative Enterprise, 1937. ...... June 1445 
Great Pritain. Housing, data reported by U.S. Inquiry on Cooperative Enterprise, 1937. June 1445-6 
Membership. Specified types of societies, by countries....................--...---.- Jan. 80-3, 86, 87 
Norway. Housing construction up to 1928, reported by U. S. Inquiry on Cooperative 
Ri nibh eae cp tihedinhetceniipensiatewondhibaenntehenonrteate June 1442 


President’s Commission for Study of Cooperatives in Europe, report 1937, summary-.... May 1182-6 
Sweden. Housing construction, status 1936, reported by U. S. Inquiry on Cooperative 

I, didi aiaicth thin ditt dtd innnn sekiotndlinthin ngdibintithinnse:atnipeemerane June 1442-3 
Switzerland. Housing, data reported by U.S. Inquiry on Cooperative Enterprise, 1937 - June 1444 
Wholesale societies. Volume of business and value of goods produced, specified countries, 








I es aeeosaenadeesedpenescocdik Jan. 89-94 
Coordinator for Industrial Cooperation (U.S. Government). Program endorsed by Council 
for Industrial Progress, December 1936 meeting--_................---...--.---------------- Feb. 374-5 
Corrugated-paper industry, agreement of four San Francisco manufacturers with Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of N. A..........-......---------..-..- Feb. 427-8 
Cost of living, United States: 
Cotton-plantation tenants, eastern Cotton Belt_..................-...--...-.---.------- May 1180 
Federal employees living in Washington, D. C., March 1933 to December 1936_..-....--. Mar. 794-6 
Food costs as affected by State sales taxes.....................--.------------------------ Jan. 241-5 
Indexes. All goods purchased, by city (32), specified periods June 1926 to March 15, 1937. June 1518-19 
—— And percentage changes, earlier 3-month periods to March 15, 1937..... Mar. 785-93; June 1509-22 
—— Comparison with certain foreign countries, specified periods, 1934-37__. __- Mar. 796-9; June 1522-5 
Indexes, 1923-25 basis. All expenditures combined, by cities (32), specified periods, June 

i iii iii hi ei kcin cio nt dithcacembdnenbedspoccebedscce<e June 1518-19 
—— By expenditure groups and by cities (32), March 15, 1987..............---.-.--2.--- June 1517 
Indexes, 1923-25 and 1913 bases (32 large cities combined), by expenditure group, Decem- 

ber 1914 to March 1937, yearly, 6-month, and shorter periods_.......- Mar. 792-3; June 1515-16, 1520 
New York City. Education of children, expenditure for, by families of wage earners and 

iii, iio ik ebidiisink bncintsaRt bn dde cqbentconsecones Jan. 239 
—— Family budgets, changes in percentage expenditures, from 1907 to 1936 .......---.-- Jan. 239 
—— Money disbursements of wage earners and lower-salaried clerical workers, B. L. S. 

ee es ais eb beter tactics tine sncecnndccscscddlindbbdeebensccsnpnen Jan. 232-40 
—— Savings and deficits, families of wage earners and lower-salaried clerical workers, 

1934-36__ ‘ied acilindbilns . . an tititibidintencilidiabplabbiieieliei dm tn strtnincitintne wis Jan. 240 
Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Scranton, Johnstown, and Lancaster). Wage 

earners and clerical workers, study, 1933-35_...............-...-....--...------------ June 1493-1508 
Percentage changes. Average, all goods purchased, from specified dates, 1920 and later, 

0 Es Tie iii ois dailies Satins ctr dabintiinde cae Mar. 790; June 1513 
—— Various items, by city, December 1914 and December 1917 to March 15, 1987_....... June 1521-2 
Transportation expenditures, Richmond, Birmingham, New Orleans, Negro families, 

ae i Sad celinncdsnscadlidbvabssdiiisiatnabetamesnsece Apr. 1067 
Wage earners and clerical workers. Annual current expenditures by families in Phila- 

delphia, Pittsburgh, Scranton, Johnstown, Lancaster_.........................------ June 1493-1508 
—— Negro, families of, in Richmond, Birmingham, and New Orleans......-.....--.---- Apr. 1060-9 
Washington, D. C. Federal employees, indexes of expenditures, specified periods, 1933 

See ieee Aoi eats oe ict addlibissarcbbinckssdadsnccsece Mar. 794-6 
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Cost of living, foreign countries: Page 
Brazil. Family expenditures, food, rent, clothing, miscellaneous.____..._.............. Jan. 245-53 
— (Sao Paulo). Family budget, composite, 88 families, April to June 1934__......... Jan. 253 
—— (Sao Paulo). Scale of living of the working class, April to June 1934 (Davis)........ Jan. 245-53 
Chile (Chillan). Food and housing, expenditures for, by 60 urban families in 1935... . Feb. 520 
Colombia (Bogot&). 85 working-class families, experimental study, June 1936__.....__. Feb. 520-2 
France. Average monthly board and lodging, October 1934, 1935, and 1936______...____ June 1547 


Indexes. Food and general expenditures, specified periods, June 1934 to March 1937, for 
following countries: Australia, Austria (Vienna), Belgium, Canada, China (Shanghai), 
Czechoslovakia (Prague), Estonia (Tallinn), Finland, France (Paris), Germany, 
Great Britain (United. Kingdom) Hungary (Budapest), India (Bombay), Ireland, 
Italy (Milan), Netherlands (The Hague), New Zealand, Norway, Peru (Lima), South 


Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, Yugoslavia (Beograd). ...................... Mar. 796-9; June 1522-25 
Cotton-manufacturing industry: 
Labor turn-over. Annual rates, 1935 and 1936, and comparative rates northern and south- 
I, Sin eae eben noose pesbade~caseucecdabuecestenéecoccccce Mar. 680-5 
—— Monthly rates, October 1936 to March 1937_..................-...-.--...----.-...-- Jan. 149; 


Feb. 431; Mar. 679; Apr. 936; May 1244; June 1492 
Council for Industrial Progress (U. S. Government). Legislative program endorsed at 


ee GrnnenG Gainers to Cara ces. Joe ih eae Sbacacccececcaccccsccuccce Feb. 374-5 
Decisions of courts, United States: 
Barber shops. 6-day law (California) held unconstitutional (State supreme court) __---- Mar. 636-7 
Minimum-wage law for women and minors, Washington State, upheld by U. 8. Supreme 
IN PES SELES | SE May 1202-5 
National Labor Relations (Wagner-Connery) Act sustained by U. S. Supreme Court. 
hiya nisigdt WuLekies snsscebhes ssc etiind us ac o<cucebedsccccbsdséccceccce May 1192-6 
Oregon criminal-syndicalism law declared by U.S. Supreme Court to be unconstitutional 
as applied to peaceable assembly for lawful discussion.........................-...-.-- Feb. 401-4 
Prison Labor (Ashurst-Summners) Act, upheld by U. 8. Supreme Court, January 4, i937. Feb. 397-401 
Railway Labor Act upheld by U. 8S. Supreme Court, March 1937. Opinions... .__-- May 1197-1201 
Six-day law (California) for operation of barber shop held unconstitutional by State 
eo BES a 2 i ay a Mar. 636-7 
Trade-marks (union labels) of trade-unions, various States._......................_....- June 1472-5 
Workmen’s compensation. Injury in transportation on navigable waters held com- 
eC... .. [id ee bbocedace ecebbbsecebeccececccs Mar. 643-4 
—— (Wisconsin). Cases involving silicosis claims, 1924 to 1935___....................-. May 1089-93 
Decisions of courts, Canada. Social legislation of 1934 and 1935, decisions of British Privy 
Licht aeeon eae eerie... SUED oa cccvacscncesandcdedeccecece Apr. 877-8 
Dependent children, aid to. (See Child labor and welfare.) 
Disability due to sickness. Frequency in group of industrial workers, specified periods-_-.- June 1458 
Dismissal compensation, Japan. Law effective January 1, 1937, provisions................- Apr. 878-82 
Domestic service, Sweden. Working conditions investigated by survey. .................-- Mar. 607-9 
Drought relief. Emergency W. P. A. projects, 1935 and 1936.....................-......-.-. Feb. 366 
Education: 
C.C.C. Opportunities given, and accomplishments, 1936_.......................-...-. Apr. 897 
(See also Vocational education.) 
Electrical-machinery industry, labor turn-over, monthly rates, October 1936 to March 1937--. Jan. 149; 
Feb. 431; Mar. 680; Apr. 937; May 1244; June 1492 
Embroidery industry, Philippine Islands, status in 1935_....................-_----22---__e- May 1264 
Employee elections: 
Held by National Labor Relations Board, 1935-36, results............................... Mar. 613 


(See also under specified industries.) 
Employer-employee relations. Netherlands. Industrial advisory councils (joint), composi- 
eo. on ened eccenncapeosccceuecestoc Apr. 903-4 
Employment agencies, United States: 
State offices. Labor clearance procedure in cooperation with U.S. Employment Service. June 1405-6 


State services. Activities, by State, November 1936 to March 1937__..................- Jan. 166; 
Feb. 445; Mar. 709; Apr. 998; May 1273 

—— Affiliated with U. S. Employment Service, status December 31, 1936._............. Feb. 289 
—— Growth and work of, 1933 to December 1936 (Webber) ....................-...._.-. Jan. 285-91 
United States Employment Service. Activities, November 1936 to April 1937.........- Jan. 163-8; 
Feb. 441-7; Mar. 706-11; Apr. 995-1000; May 1271-77; June 1554-61 

—— Age distribution of relief and nonrelief placements, 1935-36_......................... Jan. 169-75 
i i | 2 etaseénencccescedonccesoegececoces June 1401-6 
—— Functions and methods of operation, 1936......................-..-2..-2-2 ee Apr. 1006-7 
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Employment agencies, United States—Continued. Page 
United States Employment Service. National Reemployment and State Employment 
Services combined, activities, by State, November 1936 to March 1937.Jan. 165; Feb. 443-4; Mar. 708; 
Apr. 997-8; May 1273-7 
—— National Reemployment Service. Activities, by States, November 1936 to March 


Ein hall Jan. 167; Feb. 446; Mar. 710; Apr. 999; May 1274-7 
~——— Occupational qualifications of applicants to..-.........--.---.------++------------- Mar. 712-19 
—— Placements made through clearance between States, January 1936 to March 1937... June 1402 
—— Private-placement program, progress, January 1935 to February 1937, by State._... Apr. 1001-07 
Veterans, placement of, by combined National Reemployment and State Employment 

Services, by State, November 1936 to April 1937_. hi ngeiteiatnbhinalinthnes-yoahakion Jan. 168; 

Feb. 447; Mar. 711; Apr. 1000; May 1277; June 1560 











Employment agencies, foreign countries: 
Turkey. Government service provided for by national labor law effective June 1937.._. Mar. 641 
—— Private. Provision for abolishing, national labor law effective June 1937. .......... Mar. 641 
Employment contracts. (See Contracts, employment.) 
Employment offices. (See Employment agencies.) 
Employment service. (See Employment agencies.) 
Employment statistics, United States: 
Agriculture. Farm Labor, January 1 and April 1, 1986 and 1937_____............-.---.. June 1536 
Building construction. Private industry, November 1936 to April 1937__............_-- Jan. 179-87; 
Feb. 451, 459; Mar. 724, 731; Apr. 1012, 1019; May 1282, 1291; June 1566, 1574 
Cities (500,000 population or over). Industrial and business employment and pay rolls 
(except building construction), October 1936 to March 1937.......................-..-. Jan. 195-6; 
Feb. 466; Mar. 749; Apr. 1026-7; May 1296-7; June 1586 
Construction projects. Financed by Reconstruction Finance Corporation, October 1936 
8 i lt PERRI 86 AF. Jan. 204; Feb. 475; Mar. 758; Apr. 1086-7; May 1283-4; June 1567-8 
—— Financed by U. 8. Public Works Administration, October 1936 to April 1937._..... Jan. 198-200; 
Feb. 468-71; Mar. 751-4; Apr. 1029-31; May 1282-4; June 1567-8 
—— Financed by The Works Program, October 1936 to April 1987_....................... Jan. 201-2; 
Feb. 471-3; Mar. 754-6; Apr. 1032-35; May 1283-4; June 1567-8 
—— Financed from regular governinental appropriations, October 1936 to April 1937__... Jan. 205-6; 
Feb. 476-7; Mar. 759-60; Apr. 1037-9; May 1284; June 1567-8 
Cotton-goods industry, changes, 1935 to 1936_.................--------.-------..-------. Apr. 841-4 
Emergency Conservation Work (C. C. C.), October 1936 to April 1937_...............-- Jan. 203 
Feb. 474; Mar. 757; Apr. 1035-6; May 1284; June 1568 
Sa III i ct eee oneplisoounemene Apr. 859-74 
Federal service, October 1936 to April 19387... ...................-..-.-..---.-.2---- Jan. 181, 197-8; 
Feb. 453, 468; Mar. 726, 751; Apr. 1014, 1028; May 1284; June 1568 
Manufacturing industries, combined and by industry group, October 1936 to March 
pp SRR Noe Jan. 176-195; Feb. 448-66; Mar. 720-49; Apr. 1008-27; May 1278-97; June 1562-86 
Massachusetts. Manufacturing establishments (representative), 15 leading industrial 
ee a entinwanminmbddaaiineswstiamnneeone June 1364 
——- Older workers, as of October 1086_............ .......-.22222- 2-2-2 eos ennenneeneee-e June 1359-86 
Mines (except coal), by type of mine, 1933-34_..................----.-.-.-2.--.---------e Mar. 634-5 
Mining industry. Bituminous coal, 1913, 1934, and 1935................-......-...----. Apr. 884 
-—— Indexes, combined and by industry group, October 1936 to March 1937_........ Jan. 179, 186, 192; 
Feb. 451, 458, 462-3; Mar. 724, 731, 735; Apr. 1012, 1019, 1023; May 1282, 1291, 1293; June 1566, 


1574, 1579, 1582. 

National Recovery Administration, employment increase under___................-.-.-- Apr. 894 
Nonagricultural. By groups, March 1929, 1933, and 1937_............-.......-.-....-.-- June 1420 
-—— By month, January 1039 to March 1067... .................22. 2.222222. 22-2 eee June 1421 
Older workers (Massachusetts), as of October 1935. ..............-.....-.--.---.---.---- June 1359-86 

Philippine Islands. Sugar, tobacco, embroidery, cordage, gold-mining, and lumber in- 
a alent he cinta menos’ ovigumancda May 1261-4 
Public-utility industries. Indexes, by industry group, October 1936 to March 1937__--.- Jan. 179, 
186, 192; Feb. 451, 459, 463; Mar. 724, 731, 735; Apr. 1012, 1019, 1024; May 1282, 1291, 1293; June 

1566, 1574, 1579, 1583. 

CIEE, SUED III i a hs tne poesiinntnvasensoemsbnsiieatianimed Mar. 633-4 

Railroad work projects. Financed by Public Works Administration, October 1936 to 
MET ROUE on én cnc dadiinnnsdiah ibis Jan. 199, 200; Feb. 469, 470; Mar. 752, 753; Apr. 1030, 1031 
Related to code provisions before and after N. R. A. period_............-..--.-.-------- Jan. 13-36 
Roads (State). Construction and maintenance, October 1936 to March 1937_....-.--..-- Jan. 206; 
Feb. 477; Mar. 760; Apr. 1039; May 1284; June 1568 
Service industries. Indexes, by industry group, October 1936 to March 1937-.-._..-. Jan. 179, 187, 193; 


Feb. 451, 459, 464; Mar. 724, 731, 736; Apr. 1012, 1019, 1024; May 1282, 1291, 1294; June 1566, 
1574, 1583, 
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Employment statistics, United States—Continued. Page 
States and geographic divisions. Industrial and business employment and pay rolls, 

October 1936 to Mareh 1987.. Jam. 193-5; Feb. 464-6; Mar. 747-9; Apr. 1025-6; May 1294-6; June 1584-5 
Summary of monthly employment and pay-roll reports (preliminary), November 1936 to 


(|. ere Jan. 176-81; Feb. 448-53; Mar. 720-26; A pr. 1008-14; May 1278-84; June 1562-8 
Tobacco industry (stemmeries, independent). Negro workers, 1933 and 1935__........._. May 1155-8 
Trade. Indexes, by industry group, October 1936 to March 1937__..........._...... Jan. 179, 187, 193; 

Feb. 451, 459, 463; Mar. 724, 731, 736; Apr. 1012, 1019, 1024; May 1282, 1201, 1294; June 1566, 
1574, 1579, 1583. 
Work projects under The Works Program, 1935-36, by type of project..................- Feb. 363-71 
Works Program, March 1936, by sex and occupation....................-..--..--.-..--... Feb. 369-70 
Youth Administration, U. 8. National, work projects and Student Aid. Monthly pre- 
liminary figures, February to April 1937__....................-.....- Apr. 1014; May 1284; June 1568 
—— Summary by month, January 1936 to January 1937_...._...- LEAD tReedes ncmesvon Apr. 1035 
Employment statistics, foreign countries: 
Great Britain. Affected by housing activities, 1932-35.__.....................-.-.---.-- May 1176 
— Building construction and related industries, 1932-35._..................-.-.------ May 1174-6 
Engineering profession: 
Employment and separation contracts, use of. _................-.-.--.--+--------------- May 1114-18 
Employment status of various classes, 1929, 1932, and 1934.....................-.-.-.--.- Apr. 859-74 
Pees COGS ie Crm I Neg Fe oss ds ello dais kin sen bs cecdnsns-o ces cee ee ne May 1110-13 
Se I, Sa a en enborspesctihiitbcamentndeatecece May 1120-3 
Pension and retirement provisions, status 1934__.................-.....-.---....-...- «... May 1118-20 
Security of employment, as indicated by survey in 1935......................---.--.---- May 1110-23 
Unemployment 1929, 1932, and 1934, B. L. S. survey................----.....------.---. Jan. 37-59 


Factory inspection. Qualifications, training, and functions of inspectors. Information con- 
cerning Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, Great Britain, Hungary, Italy, Nether- 


lands, Poland, Rumania, Soviet Union, Sweden, Switzerland...........................-- June 1451-6 
Farm tenancy, President’s Committee on. Report of 1937, summary-...............---..-.. May 1177-9 
ent, Taieer CR ae 8... . cnt ccacsebeblbawesdehddwececanceas - Feb. 299-300 


Foundries and machine shops. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, October 1936 to March 1937- Jan. 149; 
Feb. 431; Mar. 680; Apr. 987; May 1244; June 1492 


Fruit picking. Berry-crop migration (Taylor).-................-.-...-.-s..-.-..--.-------- Mar. 541-3 
Furniture and woodworking industries. Labor organization._..........................--.-.- Feb. 300-1 
Furniture-manufacturing industry. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, October 1936 to March 
anc chdinnassdligbaseietieumaadbeiiindie Jan. 149; Feb. 431; Mar. 680; Apr. 937; May 1244; June 1492 
Glass industry. Glass-works Committee of Governing Body of I. L. O., report at November 
PALS ee a Ee — Jan. 75-6 
Greenbelt, Md., resettlement housing project, description. ....................-....--..--.. June 1396-1400 
Group insurance: 
ey amen, Sette sii. 5 Shinn bes icidcnde dntcctdddcocecccccce Jan. 60-3 
nn, URNS) es TOs isis a 5 - scelee dh inik  ikk wed cnins spine cccccccce Jan. 62-63 
I ot ed ecneensbinneenesconn Feb. 339 
Hardware industry. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, October 1936 to March 1937___.......- Jan. 149 
Feb. 432; Mar. 680; Apr. 937; May 1244: June 1492 
Health and hygiene: 
Ee eae Apr. 896-7 
Industrial policyholders, health record, 1934 (Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.)........--- Apr. 914-16 
Negroes. Report of committee to National Conference on Problems of the Negro and 
EEE ee ae Feb. 348 
Sickness among male industrial employees, 1936_...._............-..--.-.-------..------ June 1457-8 
Silicosis prevention. (See under Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Health (or sickness) insurance: 
EE EE ee a a ae Jan. 66-9 
Peru. Compulsory for lower- haan workers, legislation of August and November 1936, 
a a, a Mar. 561 
Holidays. Tobacco industry, status of observance, 1935._.................--.-..-..---- ueee Feb. 335-6 
Home work, industrial. New York (State). Prohibition of, in men’s neckwear industry, by 
EEL AL SLE TEAL AL EE Apr. 905-6 
Hours of labor. (See Wages and hours.) 
Household equipment and facilities: 
Amount of, in owned and in rented homes. ............-. 2-22. .2-4---- 2-2. cece ee--ee June 1501-2 


Negro families, Richmond, Birmingham, and New Orleans, 1933-34.................-.-- April 1066 
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Housing, United States: Page 
Automobile-trailer homes, problems involved_._............-.-----.-.------------..-. May 1189-91 
District of Columbia. Small-dwelling project for low-income Negro families............ Mar. 550-8 
. Families at different consumption levels, New York City, facilities and equipment, rent- 
ing and home-owning families, 1934-36 ___.._.............--...--.---.--.------------. - Jan. 236-7 
Families in 5 Pennsylvania cities, general character of dwellings, 1933-35. ............... June 1501-2 
Limited-dividend corporations. Legal provisions in various States, end of 1936_-_-.. Feb. 388-9, 393-6 
Loans for Government insurance continued to July 1, 1939...................-.---...... Apr. 907 
i] Man-hours of labor and quantities of material required for T. V. A. houses, Norris, Tenn... June 1411-19 
Negroes. Report of committee to National Conference on problems of Negro and Negro 
Oy Ma ab dbsbaddebeiiebebatnves bcs ses Lids bees dbacccuddéwcubccksccscccs Feb. 348 
New York City. Conditions, improvement from 1907 to 1936_.........................- Jan. 237-8 
—— Law designed to curtail evictions from tenements, January 1937...................- Mar. 627-8 . 
Rents, international comparison, study reported by I. L. O. in 1936, summary..-.....-- Mar. 628-30 
Resettlement Administration projects, administration and status, April 1937_.......... June 1387-1400 
Vk Resettlement Administration, work of, 1935-36....................-.-...----....-------- Mar. 620-7 
Row type. Predominance of in Philadelphia........................-2-22-2-2 eee June 1501 
De nn nnn eee en cncudueuneseccaceesconsssluman Feb. 386-96 
. Tenants on cotton plantations, eastern Cotton Belt_...................-..----.---.--.-- May 1180 
| Tennessee Valley Authority, indirect labor requirements (Topkis and Rogers) _....___.. June 1407-19 
. What people want. Results of questionnaires issued by Womien’s City Club of New 
Se ee cans csc kck dbdacdscccceccuuccdssstaceccceo Jan. 97-100 
Housing, foreign countries: 
Brazil (Sao Paulo). Working-class families, various types of dwellings and average rent __ Jan. 252 
Canada (Montreal). Working-class dwellings, condition and status as to crowding, 1937. June 1446-7 
) Colombia (Bogot4). Various types of living quarters used by 85 families, survey of 
I aa ass 5 ee a oa ace casted ceded cccocecs Feb. 522 
Ozechoslovakia. U.S. Inquiry on Cooperative Enterprise, report of 1937 .............. June 1444-5 
Denmark. U. 8. Inquiry on Cooperative Enterprise, report of, 1937...................- June 1443-4 
Europe. U. 8. Federal Housing Administration study in 1936, conclusions._........_.- Apr. 907 
—— U.S. Inquiry on Cooperative Enterprise, report of, 1937.......................... June 1439-46 
France. U.8. Inquiry on Cooperative Enterprise, report of, 1937......................- June 1445 : 
Great Britain. Increase, 1932-35, in relation to employment, statistics _.............._. May 1176 i 
—— U.S. Inquiry on Cooperative Enterprise, report of, 1937. ....................__... June 1445-6 t 
li —— (Scotland). Regularly employed farm workers. .......................-.-.-..--- .. Jan. 160-1 
. —— (Scotland). Working-class (including hostels), progress 1919-36. .................-- June 1447-50 : 
. Norway. U.8. Inquiry on Cooperative Enterprise, report of, 1937. ............-... -- June 1442 . 
ti] Sweden. U.S. Inquiry on Cooperative Enterprise, report of, 1937..................-. June 1442-3 : 
| : Switzerland. U. 8. Inquiry on Cooperative Enterprise, report of, 1937.................. June 1444 i 
it 
) immigration and Naturalization, Bureau of. Cooperation with U.S. Employment Service. June 1401-6 
Income: 
| Adequate. Flexible standard necessary (Secretary's annual report, 1936). ...........--- Feb. 382 | 
. Family. Annual. Wage earners and lower-salaried clerical employees, New York City, : 
/ EES 6S ES AL ae ee er ee eae Jan. 236 
: —— Negro wage earners and clerical workers, Richmond, Birmingham, and New 
’ Ce eee cera bu db ccawecccccenssutsbesissceue April 1061-2 
—— Pennsylvania cities (5), wage earners and clerical workers, 1933-35. _.........._- June 1503, 1507-8 
—— Tenants on cotton plantations, eastern Cotton Belt_......................-----.-- May 1180-1 
National. 1935, reported for tax purposes up to August 31, 1936._...............-.....-- Feb. 433 
Tax. Returns for 1934 and 1935, by income classes...................---.----2 2-22 eee Feb. 433 ’ 
{Industrial diseases and poisons: 
Silicosis. Experience under Wisconsin workmen’s compensation act, 1920-36... .._..__- May 1089-1101 
—— Program for prevention and compensation of (Second National Conference, : 
SO a ai ee nee nent, ona a wee mentanenne April 909-14 
—— Report of I. L. O. committee to Governing Body, November 1936 session. _...___- Jan. 76 
— (Wisconsin). Incidence and cost of, 1920-36_....................---.------------ May 1093-1101 
) Industrial disputes, United States: 
Glass industry. Strikes against two largest flat-glass manufacturing companies, 1936-37 
) ei oes on reccapecccsdccncessaconcugresareabeace Mar. 670-2 
Maritime workers. Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 1936-37.................--.-.--.--.2.2-.-- Apr. 817-18 j 
. eo Seer eens 2 Seas a Apr. 813-17 : 
Motor-vehicle industry. Strike by employees of General Motors Corporation, 1936-37 
| SINS EEE ES PEE Re BEEN, ithe ony Sa gs ee Mar. 666-70 ! 
Seamen. Pecific, Atlantic, and Gulf coasts, 1936-37.....................-.-.-...-..-.... Apr. 813-27 
’ 
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Industrial disputes, United States—Continued. Page 
ney Ginter yy. BERR cbebkasccceccccccccccncccuncscsdbedeucocoesstes Apr. 813-27 
Strikes. Review and statistical amalysis of, in 1986._............. 2-0 May 1221-35 
seenne TORR gare,” RO ies hai kn nkddebstbww scence a cacceshacdusbebocesece May 1233-5 
—— United Automobile Workers of America against General Motors Corporation... _. Mar. 666-70 
—— Workers involved and man-days idle, by years 1916-36, by month 1935-36__...._._. May 1222-3 
Strikes and lock-outs. Statistical analysis of, September 1936 to February 1937_________ Jan. 135-41; 

Feb. 406-12; Mar. 651-8; Apr. 918-25; May 1212-18; June 1477-83 
— Summary statistics showing trend, January 1935 to April 1937..................... Jan. 134; 


Feb. 405; Mar, 650; Apr. 917; May 1211; June 1476 
Industrial disputes, foreign countries: 


Canada. Strikes and lock-outs, 1936, and summary by year, 1917-36 .................... May 1235-6 
Sweden. Decline in number of, as shown by statistics, 1916-35................-.-..... Mar, 664-5 
Turkey. Provisions concerning, national labor law effective June 1937.................. Mar. 641-2 


Inspection, factory. (See Factory inspection.) 
Insurance. (See under type of.) 


International Labor Organization: 
Budget voted April 1936 and effect of devaluation of Swiss franc, September 1936........ Jan. 76-7 
Governing Body. Seventy-seventh session, Geneva, November 12 to 14, 1936........... Jan. 72-7 
Maritime sessions of Conference, 1936, conventions and recommendations adopted _....- Feb. 349-55 
Printing and chemical industries, preliminary conferences on 40-hour week .............-. Jan. 77-8 
Textile Conference, World. Washington, April 1937...............----22--2 2. - etl May 1132-5 


International relations. Trade barriers, suggestions of World Textile Conference, 1937_.... May 1133, 1135 
Invalidity and old-age insurance, foreign countries: 





NOE SII UIE, TI ce aceistlllala tallnianihbs SRR aiiiad beiibidlerdipittiatiingtiitedeannmacbun Jan. 67-9 
Peru. Lower-income workers, legislation August and November 1936, provisions_..._.-. Mar. 561-2 
Invalidity pensions. Australia, statistics, 1910-36_.....................-.-..-.....-.-.---..- Jan. 65-6 
Iron and steel industry: 
net, alata, TO0G-BER, Mein Oiiii Bisse n o sighs ease cnnisnccctccsccceccdecceeecs- May 1238-40 
Labor turn-over, monthly rates, October 1936 to March 1937__..................--..-_- Jan. 149; 
Feb. 432; Mar. 680; Apr. 937; May 1244; June 1492 
Negro workers, geographical and occupational distribution, skills and earnings.......... Mar. 564-79 
Jewelry industry: 
RAE, CTO iladiics idk ceric eilbace sce ainccetntcocnttiicn Feb. 301 
Working conditions, Rhode Island, 1936_............................-... Se ee June 1539-40 
Labor, Department of (U. 8. Government). Annual report of Secretary, 1935-36, brief 
I i a i a al a ale oe cee snguibibabedheecoessoes Feb. 381-3 
Labor movement (organized), 1929-37. Part 1: Changes in membership and structure___.__ Jan. 1-9 


Labor organizations, United States: 
American Federation of Labor. Fifty-sixth annual convention, Tampa, November 1936, 


ins cnck bs -cptntnsiebhasscccbligdbavecudbipenicwedénsedstootecccess Jan. 124-130 
~—— Membership for year ended August 31, 1936............-.-.....--.---....---.--.--- Jan. 129-30 
Building-trades unions. Jurisdictional disputes among, plan for control. .............-- May 1209-10 
Changes in policies and forms, 1931-37.....................-.-.-..--...----..-.----..-.-- Jan. 2-4 
Committee for Industrial Organization. Activities in strike of employees of General 

DGsters Conpemations, MORb- GF iii c nisin 0 5s UR tiie cn istidcs dccnce scence Mar. 667, 668 
—— Creation of, in November 1935, status beginning of 1937-.....................--..-. Jan. 5-8 
— Report of executive council of A. F. of L. to 1936 convention, concerning suspension_. Jan. 127-8 
—— Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee... ................-.-20.....-..------22- ee May 1237-40 
Development within industrial groups, 1920-37... .......--...-......----....-2---------- Feb. 292-318 
Gata, olen Sank iain wis in oc ct cewen neces cenccess<scesecesde Feb. 317-18 
Iron and steelindustry. History, 1876-1937..............-...-------.-.-22.2-2.--------- May 1238-40 
Membership. Sources of figures used by Bureau of Labor Statistics. ................- _ Jan. 1-2 
Movement, 1929-37. Part 1: Changes in membership and structure__................-- Jan. 1-9 
Newspaper Guild, American. Granting of charter as international union reported to 

A. F. of L. 1936 convention.......-- pa ve« ccs altiins <bsnuker ties eESewcnceene Jan. 130 
Rubber Workers, United. Granting of charter as international union reported to A. F. 

iin: JORD CORD URAIOR... 65.555 in ki Hedie i oon oo SNe Leeds dt daddncds Sowiucesé Jan. 130 


Sleeping Car Porters, Brotherhood of. Granting of charter as international union re- 
patted to.A. F. af Is. 2006 Comventien.. .... .. cc adiins Sectdeie css cds iwnes.sccnscse Jan. 130 


Trade-marks of trade-unions (union labels), legislation governing - -....................- June 1472-5 


Trade Union Unity League. Formation of by industrial unions, program and final 
IR isin cchondiddin ccd inihboncinnn itnbondaseeethibesidtiagtitiaatibns Jan. 8-9 
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Labor organizations, foreign countries: Page 
Bolivia. Government-controlled unions................................---.------------ Mar, 616-17 
Canada (Nova Scotia). Trade Union Act of April 17, 1937, provisions...............___ June 1471 
Great Britain. British Trades Union Congress, Plymouth, England, September 7-11, 

ROR cs Dena eee keh Sd chee isi eek eek SIR Kub aa dbedsevercccced Jan. 131-3 
—— Shop Assistants, Warehousemen, and Clerks, collective agreement, February 10,1937. Apr. 932-3 
~—— Woman trade-unionists, special conferences held, 1936_.....................__-._..- Jan. 131 
Irish Free State. Irish Trade Union Congress, 1936.......................--..-- Mar. 645-7 
Japan. Development, and membership statistics, by industry and sex, 1935.....______ Mar. 647-9 
——~ Natiounl association end program... .... .........2 oon cece cence new e nnn e Mar. 649 

Labor turn-over: 
Boot and shoe industry, by rate groups, 1934-35.._.........22222 222.2 Jan. 150-3 
Cotton-manufacturing industry, 1935 and 1936. .-_.......-..2222222 22k Mar. 680-5 
Manufacturing industries, monthly rates, October 1936 to March 1937.................-- Jan. 146-9; 
Feb. 429-32; Mar. 677-80; Apr. 934-7; May 1241-4; June 1489-92 
Massachusetts, by sex and age groups, October 1935_.................22.2.-2-2.-2 eee June 1379 
Laws and legislation, United States, Federal and general: 
Contracts, Government, labor conditions, requirements of Walsh-Healey Act_......._.. Jan. 10-12 
Cooperation. Societies among Indians, laws of 1934 and 1936__.......................-. Jan. 95-6 
Emergency Relief Act of 1936, effect on hours and wages of Federal-agency projects _-___- Feb. 367 
Housing. Government insurance on loans continued to July 1, 1939, by amendment of 

cin cccnsenccesecowecn ss cnevitietbdaslestbasaccuawbeancccccebese Apr. 907 
Indian Reorganization Act, June 18, 1934, effect on formation of cooperatives... _.......- Jan. 95-6 
Labor supply, clearance among States, provision of Wagner-Peyser Act, 1933..._......_. June 1401 
Motor Carrier Act of 1935, safety measures resulting from.......................-......- Apr. 990-1 
Motor-transportation industry (intercity). State regulation of hours of service. __...._- Apr. 987 
Prison Labor (Ashurst-Sumners) Act, adopted July 24, 1935, upheld by U. S. Supreme 

en Os es iii ances ctiprecoctabndibbitlintidaiinroccainiéidbubive Feb. 397-401 
Public (U. 8.) contracts, labor conditions, requirements (Walsh-Healey Act)-..........-. Jan. 10-12 
Public-contracts law (Walsh-Healey Act). Decision of Secretary of Labor_..........._. Mar. 686 
Resettlement Administration, Executive Order April 30, 1935, establishing..........___- Mar. 620-7 
Sunday labor. State laws prohibiting, tabular analysis of provisions. ................-. June 1464-70 
‘Trade-marks (union labels) of trade-unions, State legislation covering................... June 1472-5 
Unemployment compensation. 19 States having laws by end of 1936__.................. May 1124-25 
Virgin Islands. Executive Order August 21, 1935, coordinating Federal relief activities 

NE Cb cw wewnewewwecesseqevccwcwnwweepenoccwnentstbiantdbdotncssevccocosecctcns Mar. 618-9 
Wage payment. Bills passed by States or pending as of April 15, 1937.................. May 1109 
Wagner-Peyser Act. Cooperation of States by providing employment-service organi- 

SE iinct tintccstdisdenctadboonnconensnccccccccncnccnsubarennestbennccceccccsncceces Feb. 285-91 
—— Provisions coneerning shifting of labor supply through U. S. Employment Service-. June 1401 
Walsh-Healey Act. Public contracts, requirements as to labor conditions_-__........... Jan. 10-12 
Workmen’s compensation. Federal Employees’ Compensation Act amended--..._....-- Jan. 114 
EE ee a eT a Jan. 114-122 

Laws and legislation, United States, by States: : 
Alabama. Housing, tabular analysis of provisions, as of December 1936_............... Feb. 390 
—— Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions..............-.........-.--....---...-- June 1467 
—— Workmen’s compensation act, amendments in 1936_....................-..-..-----. Jan. 115 
Alaska. Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions.......................-.....---..- June 1467 
Arizona. Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions._............................-.-- June 1467 
Arkansas. Housing, tabular analysis of provisions, as of December 1936_...............-- Feb. 393 
—— Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions.....................-.......-..-.---.-- June 1467 
—— Wage payment, measure enacted prior to April 15, 1937......................--.--.. May 1109 
California. Housing, tabular analysis of provisions, as of December 1936................ Feb. 393, 396 
—— Sunday labor, provision for 1 day of rest in 7....-...-..--..-2--.2-2.------.----.--- June 1467 
— Wage-collection law, provisions... .......-.......--..--..--+-22------2222--2------- May 1106 
Colorado. Housing, tabular analysis of provisions, as of December 1936_............._. Feb. 390 
—— Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions......................-......--.-------- June 1467 
— Workmen’s compensation act, amendment in 1936. ..................---2..-...--.- Jan. 115 
Connecticut. Housing, tabular analysis of provisions, as of December 1936_..........-- Feb. 390 
—— Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions..........................-.......-.---- June 1467 
Delaware. Housing, tabular analysis of provisions, as of December 1936._............-- Feb. 390, 393 
— Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions..................--..-........-_.--..-. June 1467 
District of Columbia. Housing, tabular analysis of provisions, as of December 1936.--__- Feb. 390 
—— Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions.............-...-..........-...---.---- June 1467 
edn eis a Mia damiasnncCudecisiecsencsiamenisnennintbtocecsceneusss June 1474 
Florida. Housing, tabular analysis of provisions, as of December 1936_...............-- Feb. 393 


—— Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions.-...................-....-....----.---- June 1467 
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Laws and legislation, United States, by States—Continued. Page 
Georgia. Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions June 1467 
Hawaii. Housing, tabular analysis of provisions, as of December 1936 Feb. 390 
—— Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions June 1467 
Idaho. Amendment in 1936 to State constitution, affecting appeals from industrial acci- 


—— Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions June 1468 
Illinois. Housing, tabular analysis of provisions, December 1936_....................... Feb. 390,304 
—— Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions..........................--..-------..- June 1468 
—— Workmen’s compensation act, amendments, 1936 Jan. 116-7 
Indiana. Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions June 1468 
Iowa. Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions June 1468 
Kansas. Housing, tabular analysis of provisions, as of December 1936 Feb. 394 
—— Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions June 1468 
Kentucky. Housing, tabular analysis of provisions, as of December 1936 Feb. 391, 396 
— Industrial relations department established, including workmen’s compensation 


—— Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions June 1468 
Louisiana. Housing, tabular analysis of provisions, as of December 1936 Feb. 391 
— Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions June 1468 
—— Workmen’s compensation as affected by act providing for department of State police, 
Jan. 117-8 
Maine. Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions June 1468 
Maryland: Housing, tabular analysis of provisions, as of December 1936 Feb. 391 
—— Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions June 1468 
Massachusetts. Housing, tabular analysis of provisions as of December 1936 Feb. 391, 394 
—— Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions June 1448 
—— Workmen’s compensation act amended, 1936 , Jan. 118 
Michigan. Housing, tabular analysis of provisions, as of December 1936 Feb. 391 
—— Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions June 1468 
—— Wage collection, 1935 May 1106 
Minnesota. Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions June 1468 
—— Workmen’s compensation act amended, 1936 Jan. 118 
Mississippi. Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions June 1468 
Missouri. Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions. June 1468 
Montana. Housing, tabular analysis of provisions, as of December 1936 Feb. 391 
—— Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions June 1469 
Nebraska. Housing, tabular analysis of provisions, as of December 1936 Feb. 391 
—— Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions June 1469 
—— Workmen’s compensation act, provisions made in special session, close of 1935 Jan. 118 
Nevada. Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions June 1469 
New Hampshire. Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions June 1469 
New Jersey. Housing, tabular analysis of provisions, as of December 1926 Feb. 391, 394 
+— Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions June 1469 
—— Wage payment and collection, acts of 1899, 1982, and 1934 May 1106 
— Workmen’s compensation act amended, 1936_......................-..-----.-.--- sd Jan. 118-9 
New Mexico. Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions June 1469 
—— Wage payment, measure enacted prior to April 15, 1937 May 1109 
New York. Evictions from tenements, act designed to curtail, January 1937 Mar. 627-8 
—— Housing, tabular analysis of provisions, as of December 1936 Feb. 391, 395 
—— Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions June 1469 
—— Wage payment and collection, statute provisions May 1106 
—— Workmen’s compensation act amended, 1936 Jan. 119-20 
North Carolina. Housing, tabular analysis of provisions, as of December 1936 Feb. 392, 395 
—— Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions June 1469 
North Dakota. Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions June 1469 
‘Ohio. Housing, tabular analysis of provisions, as of December 1936 . 
—— Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions June 1469 
Oklahoma. Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions June 1469 
June 1469 
May 1107 
> Feb. 392 
—— Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions June 1469 
Puerto Rico. Housing, tabular analysis of provisions, as of December 1936 Feb. 392 
—— Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions June 1470 
Rhode Island. Housing, tabular anelysis of provisions, as of December 1936 Feb. 392 
—— Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions June 1470 
—— Workmen’s compensation act amended, 1936 Jan. 120-1 
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Laws, and legislation, United States, by States—Continued. 
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South Carolina. Housing, tabular analysis of provisions, as of December 1936 
—— Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions...............---.----..-----.-----...- 
South Dakota. Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions............................ 
Tennessee. Housing, tabular analysis of provisions, as of December 1936 
—— Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions...................-.........-..----.... 
Texas. Housing, tabular analysis of provisions, as of December 1936__.................. 
—— Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions................--........--.------.-... 
—— Workmen’s compensation. Constitutional amendment authorizing for State em- 

REL RE RR eS NT 4 eS” ne ae 
Utah. Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions..........................----....-.. 
—— Wage payment, measure enacted prior to April 15, 1937 
Vermont. Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions......................-.....-..-. 
Virgin Islands. Executive order, August 21, 1935, coordinating Federal relief activities. 
Virginia. Housing, tabular analysis of provisions, as of December 1936 
—— Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions._........................--.---...----. 
—— Workmen’s compensation act amended, 1936_...................-.....----------.-. 
Washington. Minimum-wage law enacted 1931, upheld by U. S. Supreme Court (March 

MR eS RELI SUT I” ey Fe ee ee Ne RR a te ce 
Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions................-...----.--------------- 
West Virginia. Housing, tabular analysis of provisions, as of December 1936_........-- 
—— Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions......................---------------... 
Wisconsin. Housing, tabular analysis of provisions, as of December 1936_.............. 
—— Occupational-disease coverage, workmen’s compensation legislation, 1911 to 1935..-. 
—— Sunday labor, tabular analysis of provisions....................-...---------------. 
—— Wage payment and collection, statute 1935._..._.............-.-.----..-.---------. 





Laws and legislation, foreign countries: 


Australia. Afforestation, appropriation for approval........................-..--.------ 
— Employment of young people under 21, provisions for_.................-.-.-------- 
Austria. New social-insurance law enacted March 30, effective June 1, 1935, provisions. 
Belgium. Employment centers for unemployed youth provided by royal decree Septem- 

gn Ne a ae ee oe ee ee 
— School-leaving age of unemployed juveniles raised to 16 by royal order, July 1935__- 
Bolivia. Compulsory membership in Government-controlled unions, decree law August 
Brazil. Old-age pensions and retirement, act of December 31, 1936................---.-. 
—— Social insurance, law of December 31, 1936_......................--..-.------------. 
Canada. Social legislation of 1934 and 1935, decision of British Privy Council upon 
—— (Alberta). Workmen’s compensation act, amendments 1936. _...............---.. 
-—— (Manitoba). Workmen’s compensation act, amendments 1936..............-...--- 
—— (Nova Scotia). Trade-Union Act passed April 17, 1937, majority rule in collective 

I TE.  cxsitnesinininessiiniitiinnn ities iii att teats alebitiimainecorncnrt 
— (Nova Scotia). Workmen’s compensation act, amendments 1936_................-. 
Denmark. Unemployment-fund benefit period extended, act of December 4, 1936...__. 
—— Unemployment of youth. Act May 1933 providing for amelioration, extended to 

pe ee Ce en oT 
Ecuador. Law of May 21, 1936, and July 8, 1936, textile industry, minimum wage and 

PI i ccetinttnntnncnndnvincdlbnaiialitiands baiting due amine stmmetheen 
France. Agreements, collective. Law of March 25, 1919, amended June 24, 1936 
-—— Forty-hour week, law of June 21, 1936_..............-...-....------.----+----------. 
—— Industrial arbitration provisions of law of December 31, 1936. 
— Vacations with pay, law of June 20, 1936....................-.....------2-- 2+. 
Germany. Social insurance privileges extended to Germans resident abroad, act of 

SE Fes anit Ridiiittcnsiiie ns ctirntiipbabtns enue iid igtudynasetboonsenes 
—— Wage subsidies for certain industries, act of November 30, 1934, and subsequent 
-—— Young workers, replacement of by elderly unemployed, decree, August 10, 1934_---- 
Great Britain. Special Areas Act, 1934, reports and recommendations of commissioner -- 
—— Unemployment Insurance Act liberalized by regulatory order effective April 1, 1937- 
Japan. Dismissal compensation, law effective January 1, 1937..................-.-----.- 
Netherlands. Industrial Councils Act of April 7, 1933, provisions_...................-.-- 
New Zealand. Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act as amended in 1936 
Mesway. Cid-nan rameiaten, 006 OF Fae I iiicitinncncctenks scewininonsenecc-ccesss cae 
Paraguay. Compulsory labor in agriculture and public works, decree laws October and 


Peru. Social-insurance, compulsory, legislation of August and November 1936, provisions - 
Switzerland. Subsidies to voluntary labor services provided by order of May 24, 1935_- 
Turkey. National labor law passed June 1936, effective June 1937, provisions........... 
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Feb. 392, 395 
June 1470 
June 1470 
Feb. 393 
June 1470 
Feb. 395 
June 1470 


Jan. 121-2 
June 1470 
May 1109 
June 1470 
Mar. 618-19 
Feb. 395 
June 1470 
Jan. 122 


May 1205-8 
June 1470 
Feb. 393 
June 1470 
Feb. 393 
May 1089-93 
June 1470 
May 1107 


Mar. 582 
Mar. 582 
Feb. 342-4 


Mar. 586 
Mar. 583 


Mar. 616-17 
Apr. 875-6 
Apr. 875-6 
Apr. 877-8 

Jan. 122 
Jan, 122-3 


June 1471 
Jan, 123 
Mar, 559 


Mar. 583 


Feb. 434-6 
June 1549 
June 1549 

Apr. 902-3 
June 1549 


May 1128 


May 1267-70 
Mar. 584 
Feb. 375-8 
May 1128-9 
Apr. 878-82 
Apr. 903-4 
Feb. 436 
May 1129-31 


Mar. 637-8 
Mar. 559-63 
Mar. 587 
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Life insurance, Pern. Death benefits for lower-salaried workers, legislation August and 
a Mar. 562 

Longview Homesteads (Resettlement Administration project). Description and status, | 

ER EE ee June 1393-6, 1399, 1400 : 


Re SP IEG Fo 










EE ee ee May 1136-52 
Millwork. Labor requirements, production, and distribution.................-. May 1141-3, 1149-52 
Production processes and methods (Topkis) -...................-..----.-.-.-.---.------ May 1137-43 
Sawmills. Labor turn-over,; monthly rates, October 1936 to March 1937.-...........-.-- Jan. 149; 


Feb. 432; March 680; Apr. 937; May 1244; June 1492 















































Manufacturing industries, accident statistics, 1934 and 1935...........................-...- Jan. 101-12 
Maritime workers. (See Seamen.) 
Maternal and child health. Federal Government grants, 1936, and service plans of U. 8. 


Neate Dieta 


t Se cc tadinnedicdel as ekchbadlle. cockbhceddeceisnssdéescntosccecsscoccce May 1124, 1126 
4 Maternity insurance, Peru. Lower-income workers, legislation of August and November 
nn. 2... cone Reo edd seees. cdabbbaes ccccecutscesccccccucccsceccee Mar. 561 ) 
4 Mechanization, Belgian coal mines, effect on production and productivity --.-.........-- ..-- Mar. 589-606 ‘ 
§ Medical and hospital service: 
é Expenditures of families. 5 Pennsylvania towns, 1933-35................--...--.-- eee June 1504-5 
: — New York City, by consumption unit, 1934-36. ...................--------.-------- Jan. 234-5 ° 
% Tobacco industry, provisions in plants, 1935_.................-.-.---.--.-- picodtebietaes Feb. 338-9 
Metal and machinery trades. Labor organization.......................---..------.-.------ Feb. 302-4 
Migrants. Agricultural, fruit-harvest and vegetable-harvest laborers, characteristics of.. .. Mar. 537-49 
Migration: 
rr, ee rr ne © CED oe . cca dnindecceecacocacdccsccccecescccccese Mar. 537-49 
=== Proposals for remeGying ousditions... ....................2..2.....222.-.- 2-22... May 549 
Labor, by trailer (auto), problems involved.......................---...----- AL ase _. May 1189-91 
i Laborers in foreign countries, instances cited...............-...........-----.--.-------- Mar. 538 
d Millwork. (See Lumber industry.) 
| Miners’ insurance. Germany, 1934 and 1935...................-.--.------------- me Ta ES Jan. 67-70 
; Minimum wage, United States: 
; Standards, degree of adherence to after invalidation of N. R. A. codes_._.........._----- Apr. 831-2 
Work-clothing manufacture, under public-contracts law -................-...----------- Mar. 686-7 
Minimum wage, foreign countries: 


N.S ee Mar. 687 
Ecuador. Textile industry, law of May 21, 1936........................-...-.--.------- Feb. 434-5 
New Zealand. Basic wages effective November 2, 1936_.................-....---------- Feb. 436 
(See also Laws and legislation, foreign countries.) 
Mining industry, United States: 
Accidents. (See Accident statistics.) 
Bituminous coal. Employment and productivity, 1935-36.._._........._.....-----.---- Apr. 883-4 
Coal. Production and productivity compared with that of Belgian industry -_..._._.-- Mar. 602 
Employment in. (See under Employment statistics.) 
Labor organizations under A. F. of L. 1920-37.................-......-..----.----------- Feb. 292-3 
Mining industry, foreign countries: 
Belgium, coal. Comparison with industry in United States as to production and pro- 






geographical district and seam thickness, 1913 and 1934.._.................--..-------- Mar. 589-606 
Mortality rates. (See Vital statistics.) 
Motor-transport industries, intercity. Working conditions and labor relations, status 1935.. Apr. 983-91 
Motortruck drivers. Collective agreements, provisions as of May 15, 1936. _...........----- May 1245-61 
Motor-vehicle industry. Automobiles, and parts. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, October 
EP EEDG cc ctatiesonstdbcucedéascoce Jan. 149; Feb. 431; Mar. 679; Apr. 936; May 1244; June 1492 
Music-engraving industry, Germany. Economic condition following World War-.-.-..--- Sou Mar. 619 











National Labor Relations Board (U. 8. Government). Formation and functions, and 
Ne ne no ccc coccuseo ned td sddebinstadcbiabebsteccace Mar. 610-13 
National Mediation Board (U.S. Government) Railroads. Summary of report for fiscal year 


; 
| 
| 
- 
—— Production and productivity statistics, by decade 1831-1920, by year 1921-34, and by : 
; 
: 
| 
| 
| 
RE ener: S| ke Sy ees aE Mar. 614-16 ; 
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National Recovery Administration (U. 8. Government): 
Gains to labor conditions through, reported by President’s Committee__............_... Apr. 894-6 
Hours and earnings before and after, in 16 industries (Bowden) -..............--........ Jan. 13-36 

National trade councils. Used as organizing devices by labor organizations 

Neckwear, men’s. (See wnder Clothing industry, men’s.) 

Negro in industry: 


Economic security. Discussion and recommendations in conference at Washington, 





Iron and steel industry. Geographical distribution, March 1935 



















—— Skill compared with that of white workers. -_.......................---.--------.--- Mar. 571-4 
yp rR are NG EE SR te EE Feb. 319, 321-6; 334; 338 
—— (Stemmeries, independent.) Employment statistics, earnings, and hours, 1933 and 
De inntingacinsiciniiiinit ana ER ate ET an, Addl ae anmoodenonéditbaeaiaiecuiel May 1153-72 
Negroes: 
Cotton-plantation tenants, eastern Cotton Belt, living conditions. ....................-- May 1179-81 
D.C. Housing. Small-dwelling project for low-income families.......................-- Mar. 550-8 
Problems of Negro and Negro youth, national conference on, Washington, January 1937-_ - Feb. 345-8 
Wage earners and clerical workers in Richmond, Birmingham, and New Orleans, family 
NTS EE RN ee en Apri! 1060-9 
Nomads. Migratory farm laborers in U. 8. (Taylor) ........-....-.---.--.------.---------. Mar. 537-49 


Nutrition, foreign countries: 
Colombia (Bogot4). Proportion of various items of food consumed by average family, 
I Tc a baled bocendstbbusbnedcd Feb. 521-2 
Italy (Commune of Urbapia). Average weekly food consumption, rural families, 1931-32, 




























I ea a iceddbdccsstouctadacwceas Feb. 522-4 
Occupational diseases. (See Industrial diseases and poisons; Workmen’s compensation.) 
Occupational Research Program (under auspices of Government and private agencies). 
Classification of occupations, technique employed__..................---..--...-..-------- Feb. 371-4 
Occupations: 
Brazil (Sao Paulo). Principal wage earners in families, by industry_._...............-. Jan. 247 
United States. Bus and truck drivers (intercity). Qualifications required. ...._....... Apr. 988 
—— Classification of, projected under Occupational Research Program-................-- Feb. 371-4 
—— Qualifications of applicants to U. S. Employment Service_...............--...---.. Mar. 712-19 
Old-age pensions and retirement, United States: 
District of Columbia. Operations under act of 1935, and status as of Jume 1936____...__. Feb. 341-2 
pg A RS el a oe ea May 1118-20 
Federal Government grants to States, 1936._.................--.----.-----------.-------- May 1124-5 
Industrial plans. Contributory and noncontributory, 1931-34. ._...............-..----- Jan. 60-3 
Railroads. Plan agreed upon hetween unions and managements, 1937_............----- May 1126-7 
Tobacco industry. Plans in force in several companies, 1935...................---..---- Feb. 338-40 
‘ Old-age pensions and retirement, foreign countries: 
Australia. Status, June 30, 1936, and statistics of operation, 1910-36_................---. Jan. 63-6 
Brazil. Compulsory insurance scheme to provide, act of December 31, 1936, provisions- Apr. 875-6 
ee ne as tnctatlnces ddnode nd atebsic <cectiteuse May 1129-31 
Peru. Lower-income workers, legislation August and November 1936, provisions_------ Mar. 562 
Older worker in industry: 
Age distribution of relief and nonrelief placements by U. 8. Employment Servize, 1935-86. Jan. 169-75 
Massachusetts. Discrimination in employment (Baves).........................---.--- June 1359-86 
Printing industry. Provisions in collective agreements as of 1936__..............------- Mar. 702 
Overcrowding. Great Britain (Scotland). Conditions found by survey of 1935-36__....._. June 1449-50 
Overtime pay, tobacco industry, 1930, 1933, and 1935_..................-.----.----.....--.-- Feb. 332-4 
















Paper and printing industries, labor organization...................-..-------------. Feb. 304-5 
Patent rights, engineering profession, status 1934........................-..------------.---- May 1120-3 
Pay-roll statistics. Amounts paid to various classes of employment. (See Trend of employ- 

ment and pay rolls, each isswe Monthly Labor Review.) 
Peaceable assembly, right to, under U. S. Constitution (case of De Jonge v. State of Oregon) -- Feb. 401-4 
Penderlea Homesteads (Resettlement Administration housing project). Description and 





ee ee ER ROO me 


Pensions. (See Old-age pensions and retirement.) 










Personal care. Expenditures for, by families in 5 Pennsylvania towns_...........--.......- June 1505-6 
Petroleum industry. Collective bargaining relations in, development since 1934___.......-- Feb. 419-25 
Petroleum refining. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, October 1936 to March 1937_.....-...- Jan. 149; 


Feb. 432; Mar. 680; Apr. 937; May 1244; June 1492 
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Placement work. (See under Employment agencies.) 
Printing industry. 40-hour week. Preliminary I. L. O. Conference, Geneva, November 30, 


8 TTB gs Sg a ee ee Eee jilwtibeinn’s Jan. 77-8 
Prison labor. Ashurst-Sumners Act upheld by U. 8. Supreme Court, January 4, 1937 Feb. 397-401 
Production and productivity: 


Belgium. Mining industry, coal. Increase through mechanization and retirement of 


Feb. 311-13 


Public Contracts Board (U. 8. Government). Appointment, October 1936, by Secretary of 
Labor, under Walsh-Healey Act 


Public service, union organization in Feb. 313-15 
Public works. Measures suggested for adoption by June 1937 I. L. O. Conference Apr. 892-3 


Quarries: 
Accidents. (See wnder Accident statistics.) 
Employment. (See under Employment statistics.) 


Radios. Ownership and purchase, by families at different consumption levels, New York 


Railroads, United States: 
Employee elections, 1935-36 under amended Railway Labor Act Mar. 614-16 
Employees’ pensions, noncontributory plans, 1931-34_ Jan. 62-3 
Labor organization 1929-37 
Labor relations, 1935-36, as reported by National Mediation Board Mar. 614-16 
Railway Labor Act upheld by U. S. Supreme Court, March 1937 May 1197-1201 
Retirement plan for employees, agreement between unions and managements, 1937 May 1126-7 
Recreation and amusements. Expenditures for, by families of 5 Pennsylvania cities 1933-35__ June 1506 
Rehabilitation: 
Vocational. Expenditures from Federal, State, and local funds, 1929-36 June 1433-4 
—— Physically disabled civilians restored to employment year ended June 1936, and 
comparison with former years June 1433-4 


—— Problems, special, in year 1936. June 1434-5 
Relief: 


Cotton Belt, eastern, status 1934 and 1935 May 1181 
Virgin Islands. Coordination of activities under Executive order of August 1935, and 


Mar. 618-19 
Rents: 


Colombia (Bogot4). Distribution of 66 working-class families, survey of June 1936 

International comparison, study reported by I. L. O. in 1936, summary Mar. 628-30 
Resettlement Administration (U. 8. Government): 

Establishment, 1935, and functions of...............-- IE, cdi d tes, cditnldsedemeiionens Mar. 620 


June 1387-1400 
Mar. 620-2 


Rural and suburban projects, status as of June 30, 1936 
Retail prices, United States: 
Clothing, cotton. Selected articles, specified periods, 32 cities combined, March 1935 to 
May 1332-3 


Mar. 772-5; June 1598-1602 
Electricity. By city (51 cities), as of December 15, 1936, and summary of changes during 


-—— Changes from December 16, 1936, to March 15, 1987................-....---.-.-- May 1328-30 
Food. Individual items and groups, 51 cities combined, indexes, combined and average 
by city, percentage changes, specified cities, month to month. summaries, November 
1936 to April 1937, and comparisons with previous years Jan. 212-19; 
Feb. 488-96; Mar. 765-72; Apr. 1044-50; May 1322-28; June 1591-8. 
Gas. By city (50), as of December 15, 1936, and summary of changes during preceding 


-—— Changes from December 16, 1936, to March 15, 1937 
Indexes, comparison with foreign countries, yearly 1926-31, quarterly or monthly 1932-36. Jan. 219-22 


Tobacco products (cigars, cigarettes, pipe, and plug), specified periods, 32 cities combined, 
March 1935 to March 1937 May 1332-3 
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Retail prices, foreign countries: 
Food, indexes, yearly 1926-31, quarterly or monthly 1932-36, for following countries: 
Australia, Austria (Vienna), Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Chima (Shanghai), Czecho- 
slovakia (Prague), Estonia (Tallinn), Finland, France (Paris), Germany, Great 
Britain (United Kingdom), Hungary (Budapest), India (Bombay), Ireland, Italy 
(Milan), Netherlands (The Hague), New Zealand, Norway, Poland, (Warsaw), South 
nS 0 PS da booncconnoddedivcdbscnsedsed 
River boats. (See under Transportation, water.) 
EE ES eR Oe ee ee a 
Rubber-tire industry, labor turn-over, monthly rates, October 1936 to March 1937 
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Page 


Jan, 219-22 


Feb. 305 
Jan. 149; 


Feb. 432; Mar. 680; Apr. 937; May 1244; June 1492 


Safety. (See Accident prevention.) 


Sales tax. State plans in operation end of 1936_...........2.2 2222 eee Jan. 241-5 

Sawmills. (See Lumber industry.) 

Seamen: 
Belgian. Working conditions, new agreement effective July 31, 1936..................-- Feb. 383-5 
Strikes, Pacific coast, and Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 1936-73..................--..------- Apr. 813-27 
Working conditions and welfare. Proceedings of maritime sessions of I. L. O. Con- 

Ne a a See ce dmocnecucckesicece Feb. 349-55 
Seniority. Petroleum industry, Sinclair and other companies, collective agreements___.___. Feb. 420, 423 
Separation contracts. (See Contracts, separation.) 

a nuewanseccbatebeuuanncd au Feb. 315-16 
Shipping industry, strikes, Pacific coast, and Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 1936-37.._........... Apr. 813-27 
Shoe industry. (See Boot and shoe industry.) 
Shorter working time: 
40-hour week. Discussions in I. L. O. conferences 1934-36, and proposed convention 
(agreement) for Jume 1987 comforemes.. .- o.oo. on oon nee cee leek Apr. 889-92 
—— International Labor Organization. Proposed draft conventions for chemical and 
Ne I i hein oe LG Cock deca cdadebcocaccoscccccccbussdas Jan. 77-8 
—— Irish Trade Union Congress recommendations -_-_-.............--...--.-...---..-.-. Mar. 646-7 
Great Britain. 40-hour week. Discussion of, by British Trades-Union Congress, and 
See nes III GUS ees ee hs binds o.oo occ cca dic. e oes Jan. 132-3 
New Zealand. 40-hour week, effective November 2, 1936_........................---.-- Feb. 436 
6-day-week law for barbers (California) held unconstitutional (State supreme court)_... Mar. 636-7 
Sick benefits. (See Benefits and benefit funds.) 
Sick leave with pay. ‘Tobacco industry, 4 plants..................-..22--2--2 22. eee Feb. 337 
Sickness statistics. Male industrial employees, 1936_.............--......2-2-2222 22 ee June 1457-8 
Silicosis. (See wnder Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Slaughtering and meat packing. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, October 1936 to March 
Me hvsldcdukncilh diestdbaeds ides scadcuckctd Jan. 149; Feb. 432; Mar. 680; Apr. 937; May 1244; June 1492 
Social insurance, foreign countries: 
Se ts 2s Se ptlndnbs cadtatbbaccoccsebiecncsscacs Feb. 342-4 
Brazil. Compulsory scheme provided by law of December 31, 1936__.................--- Apr. 875-6 
Germany. Benefits available for Germans living abroad_.......................--...-- May 1128 
—— Cost in 1935, and statistics of operation, 1924-35.....................---.------------ Jan. 67-71 
Peru. Compulsory scheme established by legislation of August and November, 1936, 

I laslidllicis Sa ae a a ol ak be caabdbcbesdusiacabaccccene Mar. 559-63 

Social Security: 
Disbursements for 1936, under Federal Act.............................2.........------- May 1124-6 
Ee ear Jan. 60-3 
(See also under Old-age pensions and retirement; Unemployment insurance and benefits; 
Child labor and welfare; Blind persons, aid to; Maternity and child health; Vocational 
rehabilitation.) 
Standard of living. Brazil (Sao Paulo). Working class families, survey made April to June 
sh hin ietiieat niente dial saccsccctwassedennweacéhocd Jan. 245-53 
Statistics, labor. Central Statistical Board (U.S. Government). Activities and functions 
of, as reported for period January 1, 1935, to June 30, 1936. ....................------..---- June 1430-31 
Street and road transportation. Labor organization.....................---.--.----..-----. Feb. 307-8 
Strikes. (See under Industrial disputes.) 
Sunday and holiday work. State laws relating to Sunday labor, tabular analysis of pro- 
ES ee Oe ee ee June 1464-70 


Tennessee Valley Authority. Housing, indirect labor requirements involved. B. L. 8. 


Taxes. Sales (State), as affecting cost of food (Riley) .......................-..--..--------- 


June 1407-16 
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Textile industries: Page 
Cotton. Great Britain (England, “ancashire district). Collective agreements, 
Mar. 672-5 
—— United States. Labor turn-over. 1935 and 1936 
Ecuador. Minimum wage and other provisions, law of May 21, 1936, and decree of July 
Feb. 434-6 
I. L. O. World Conference, April 1937, proceedings May 1132-5 
Labor organization, United States. Revival and expansion, various branches............ Feb. 305-6 
World Conference. Called by Governing Body, I. L. O., to meet at Washington, D. C., 
REE ee ea ee Jan. 72-4 
—— (I. L. 0.) Washington, April 1937, summary of proceedings May 1132-5 
Tire (rubber) industry. (See Rubber-tire industry.) 
Tobacco. Average expenditures for, by families of 5 Pennsylvania cities, 1933-35 June 1506 
Tobacco industry: 
Cigarettes, snuff, smoking and chewing tobacco. Personnel policies, 48 plants, 1935_.._. Feb. 319-40 
Cigars and cigarettes. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, October 1936 to March 1937 Jan. 149; 
Feb, 431; Mar. 679; Apr. 936; May 1244; June 1492 
Labor organizations under A. F. of L., membership as of 1935 Feb. 296 
Stemmeries, independent. Negro workers, earnings and hours, 1933 and 1935... ........ May 1153-72 
Tourist camps. Trailers, provision for. (See Trailer camps.) 
Towboats, river. Working conditions, crew, employment policies (Ohio-Mississippi river 
system), August 1935 ' May 1083-8 
Trade industries. Union organization Feb. 311 
Trade, retail. Great Britain. Collective agreement, February 10, 1937 
Trade Union Unity League. (See wnder Labor organizations.) 
Trade-unions. (See Labor organizations.) 
Trailer camps. Establishment of and standards suggested for_.....................---.---. May 1189-91 
Trailers, automobile. Migration by. Effects on labor conditions and on society----.-..--.-- May 1189-91 
Transportation and communication. Labor organization, 1929-37_................--- Feb. 306-10 
Transportation, water. River towboats (Ohio-Mississippi river system). Working con- 
ditions, personnel, employment policies, and remuneration, August 1935 May 1083-8 


Unemployment, United States: 
Engineering profession, 1929, 1932, 1934, B. L. S. survey Jan. 37-59 
Michigan, selected industries, January 1935 May 1173-4 
New York City. Young people 16 to 24 years of age, 1935 (Matthews) Feb. 267-84 
Older workers. Massachusetts, statistics, 1930, 1934, and 1935 June 1360-1, 13861 
Work relief. Works Program projects, August 1935 to August 1936 Feb. 363-7 
Unemployment, foreign countries: 
Germany. Music-engraving industry, discussion Mar. 619 
Great Britain. Age distribution of unemployed, November 1935 and 1936 Feb 379-80 
—— Building construction and related industries, by industry and by year, 1932-35 May 1175-6 
—— Length of periods of, among workers on insurance registers Apr. 898-901 
—— Occupational clubs. Distribution, membership, activities, and financing of June 1426-9 
“Special areas,” rehabilitation pengrem . .... ...sisecsco. .-2-.. 00226 -2-00-20-0e--- - Feb. 375-8 
Irish Free State. Trade Union Congress, 1936, report of governing body--..-....------- Mar. 645-6 
Statistics, by year 1930-36, by month or quarter November 1935 to March 1937, for follow- 
ing countries: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Danzig (Free 
City of), Denmark, Estonia, Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, Hungary, Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Poland, Rumania, Sweden, Switzerland, Yugoslavia Feb. 478-82; 
May 1297-1301 
Youth. Recommendation of First World Youth Congress, Geneva, August 31 to Sep- 
tember 6, 1936 
-—— Recommendation of International Labor Conference, Geneva, June 1935 Mar. 581-2 
~— Remedial activities in various countries, résumé of report in I. L. O. yearbook, 
Mar. 581-7 
Unemployment insurance and benefits: 
Denmark. 4-month extension of rights to members (December 1936 to March 1937) ---- Mar. 559 
Germany. 1934 and 1935 : Jan. 66-7; 70-1 
Great Britain. Liberalization of provisions of statute, effective April 1, 1937 May 1128-9 
United States. Federal Government grants to States for unemployment compensation, 
May 1124-5 
Union seales. (See Wages and hours, specific trade or industry.) 
Utility Employees, Brotherhood of. Organized 1932 
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‘Vacations with pay, United States: Page 
Collective agreements, provisions concerning.............................-.-.-----.._--- June 1486-8 
Petroleum industry, under collective agreements. ___..................--.2..------ 2. Feb. 421, 423-4 
i EET Oe a LL egy oe PE EELS rine aT Feb. 335-7 

Vacations with pay, Great Britain (London). Transportation employees. Plan effective 

SO By Bk ei ak enh iin oc en hase nhc cdctowcweccss Mar. 704-5 

‘Vegetaias hatvesie.’. Migvatety labor... .- -. .:5<-.2 5) 5 col Mar. 542-8 


‘Vital statistics. Industrial policyholders, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., death rates 1936. Apr. 914-16 


Vocational education. Enrollmcnt in schools or classes operated under State plans, by years 


1929-36, and by type of course for year ended June 30, 1936.._....._..._..._____-_____- June 1432-3 
Vocational rehabilitation: 
re en I Gn ee ee, 5 as ee May 1126 
peu ene GUb NY WEN ss 8 a a a ee June 1434-5 
Wage claims. Collection of, by State labor offices, specified years (Waggaman)-___--...... May 1102-9 
Wage collection. Movement for better legislation, standard bill recommended, 1936___.-__- May 1107-9 
Wage payment: 
Movement for better legislation, standard bill recommended, 1936. __..............--.-- May 1107-9 
States having passed or introduced legislation, to April 15, 19387. _...............--.----- May 1109 
Tobacco industry. Methods used, by basic system and by occupation, March 1933 and 
pm Ses Sota ater i an eg Fe i dabseccecsbbbsccecececs Feb. 328-30 
Wage subsidies, Germany. For short-time employment in certain industries, under act of 
ILE eT EE Caner phy a aE Pe eee tS") 1) eee May 1267-70 


‘Wages and hours, United States: 
Agriculture, average rates April 1, 1937. By State and geographic division, and com- 


a  embcnda bbe akeudsbod cpdescccesead June 1535-7 
Automobile parts. Common labor, hourly entrance rates, July 1936._................-- Apr. 949 
Bakeries. Union scales, by city, type of establishment, and occupation, May 15, 1935 and 

Seba dak ek ei ace eE en Sa en es RS Bila in neck vd bed dca daadebe Apr. 968-76 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills, before and after nullification of N. I. R. A., 

Barer I Shad i a Os a ieee oe less Jan. 13-36 
Brick and tile industry. Changes in average hourly earnings, May 1935 to May 1936_-- Apr. 845-8 
Brick, tile, and terra-cotta industries, before and after nullification of N. I. R. A., May 

1935 and 1936; common labor hourly rates, entrance as of July 1936_._...._____- Jan. 13-36; Apr. 949 
Building-construction industry. Common labor, hourly entrance rates, July 1936-__-._- Apr. 949 
Cement industry. Common labor, hourly entrance rates, July 1936_.__........_...._-- Apr. 949 
Chemicals industry. Common labor, hourly entrance rates, July 1936_.......__.._..._. Apr. 949 
Coconut and copraindustry. Philippine Islands, various practices followed in financing 

a a an cea bedconbatmadbcddebinesinbiscc May 1262-3 
Common labor. Hourly entrance rates (20 industries), as of July 1936 (Billups) _._.__-.- Apr. 938-52 
——- Hourly entrance rates (13 industries), by year 1926 to 1936__....................-.-. Apr. 950 
Cordage industry, Philippine Islands, laborers’ daily rates, 1935.....................---- May 1264 
Cotton-garment industry. Changes in average hourly earnings, May 1935 to May 1936- Apr. 835-8 
—— Before and after nullification of N. I. R. A., May 1935 and 1936_..............-..._- Jan. 13-36 
Cotton-goods industry. Before and after nullification of N. I. R. A., April 1935 and 1936_. Jan. 13-36 
CS es tens Ot CD ee es cc lcccccnlebed« Jan. 154 
Electric light and power, common labor, hourly entrance rates, July 1936_._...........- Apr. 949 
Electric street railways, operation and maintenance, common labor, hourly entrance 

ee Ee ee hase sh cheek isin Apr. 949 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies. Before and after nullification of N. I. R. 

Oc neta cdi dakee ee hn oe. on es pociincncccactcbass Jan. 13-36 

Factories, New York State. Average weekly earnings by months, 1914 to January 1937_- Apr. 991 
Farm labor. (See Wages and hours, agriculture.) 
Fertilizer industry, common labor, hourly entrance rates, July 1936_..............._.... Apr. 949 
Foundry and machine-shop products. Common labor, hourly entrance rates, July 1936_- Apr. 949 
~— Before and after nullification of N. I. R. A., May 1935 and 1936._............__.....- Jam. 13-36 
Furniture industry. Before and after nullification of N. I. R. A., April 1935 and 1936. .- Jan. 13-36 
Gas (manufactured and natural) industry, common labor, hourly entrance rates, July 

RE EU Peak d AB, eae me ree eee 6 3 CDS USE RET Pore oe RL Ce a Apr. 949 

Glass industry. Common labor, hourly entrance rates, July 1936...............____..-. Apr. 949 
—— Increases in rates under collective agreements of January 1937............._.._.-..- Mar. 670-2 
Hardware industry. Changes in average hourly earnings, May 1935 to May 1936_____.- Apr. 848-50 
-~— Before and after nullification of N. I. R. A., May 1935 and 1936............_.__..._. Jan. 13-36 
Iron and steel industry. Common labor, hourly entrance rates, July 1936_.............- Apr. 949 
eae ST NY Cid cs cha ceeask < stigak chads ocddeda senddbustbeesccccees cece June 1533-35 
oe FERRET LO NE RC Ae A, June 1535 
ames ””t”~<‘it‘ié‘sé*C RES. SR ce ne I -S Se June 1526-35 


lg in nc crass als ieanlnhibiilaniees tukieillaaiminen acai a chivearmientiinis Mar. 564-79 
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‘Wages and hours, United States—Continued. Page 
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Leather industry. Commen labor, hourly entrance rates, July 1936___.....____ hekok tak Apr. 949 
Libraries, public, by cities (U. S. and Canada) of over 200,000 population; and summary 
GEESE June 1537-9 
Lumber industry. Philippine Islands, daily rates, 1935... ______......-..-.......2.... May 1264 
i (Sawmills.) Common labor, hourly entrance rates July 1936_..................... Apr. 949 . 
: Machine-tools industry. Before and after nullification of N. I. R. A., May 1935 and 1936_ Jan. 13-36 , 
: Manufacturing industries. Average hourly earnings of workers, 1933-36 (Hinrichs)... Apr. 828-58 
4 —— Common labor, hourly entrance rates, by industry, July 1936_..................... Apr. 949 
4 Millwork. Before and after nullification of N. I. R. A., May 1935 and 1936............ Jan. 13-36 
j Mining, gold. Philippine Islands, daily rates, 1935___....................-.-.--.-.----- May 1264 
z Motor-transport industries (intercity). Status 1935..................---...-.-..--..--- Apr. 983-91 
7 Motortruck drivers, union scales, by industry and by city, May 15, 1936.__.........._. May 1245-61 
} National Industrial Recovery Act, before and after nullification of, May 1935 and May 
EL LL ELE LTE TENE EAL TRL IG Ae ESE Jan. 13-36 
Negro workers. Iron and steel industry, March 1935_.-............-....-.-..-.--.--.-- Mar. 564-79 ! 
—— Tobacco industry (stemmeries, independent), 1933 and 1935_................------ May 1153-72 q 
New York State factories. Average weekly earnings, by month, 1914 to Jantiary 1937... Apr. 991 i 
Office workers, earnings, New York State factories, October 1936_........-...........-. Feb. 437-39 | 
Paint and varnish industry. Common labor, hourly entrance rates, July 1936--.-__---- Apr. 949 
Paper and pulp industry before and after nullification of N. I. R. A., April 1935 and 1936_- Jan. 13-36 
—— Common labor, hourly entrance rates, July 1936....................--..-------.--- Apr. 949 
Paper-box industry. Before and after nullification of N. I. R. A., April 1935 and 1936_-_-_- Jan. 13-36 
Petroleum industry. Under collective agreements-__..................-.-..---------.- Feb. 420-1, 423 
Petroleum-refining industry. Common labor, hourly entrance rates, July 1936__.....-- Apr. 949 
Philippine Islands. Sugar, coconut, tobacco, embroidery, cordage, gold-mining, and 
I SE 1 ie iededbobsccebatsdbdcectocsccceccce May 1261-4 
Printing industry. Book and job trades, trend, 1907-36_...................-.--.-.--..- Mar. 688-9 
—— Newspaper trades, trend, 1907-36.........................-2-...-.2.2..-2--- eee Mar. 688-9 
—— Union members, percentage distribution by hourly wage rates, May 15, 1936___.._. Mar. 694 
—— Union scales, as of May 15, 1936, and indexes, 1907-36. ..........................-.-- Mar. 688-704 
Public utilities. Common labor, hourly entrance rates, July 1936......................- Apr. 949 
Puerto Rico. Hourly and weekly earnings and average hours per week, by industry, 
ae. elie MR. ks il te EM Da aebdaccscanddbwbeecsccesécuce Feb. 439-40 
Rubber tires and inner tubes. Common labor, hourly entrance rates, July 1936__.....-- Apr. 949 
Sawmill industry. Changes in average hourly earnings, April 1935 to April 1936__-_-_- pou Apr. 850-8 
—— Before and after nullification of N. I. R. A., April 1935 and 1936_.................-- Jan. 13-36 
Seamen. Collective agreements, provisions of, 1937.......................-...--.------- Apr. 817-27 
Silk and rayon-goods industry. Before and after nullification of N. I. R. A., April 1935 
Ss PE aka nd A dae Caled sod oo eck baeeieidasdsescddcsocésccccadécc.ccee Jan. 13-36 
Slaughtering and meat packing. Common labor, hourly entrance rates, July 1936_...._- Apr. 949 
Soap industry. Common labor, hourly entrance rates, July 1936_.................--.--- Apr. 949 
Stove industry. Before and after nullification of N. I. R. A., April 1935 and 1936_._..__-_- Jan. 13-36 
Street-railway employees. Union. Increases in rates from May 15, 1934, to May 15, 1936_- Apr. 977 
vee a ae Ls Apr. 980-3 
Structural and ornamental metal-work. Before and after nullification of N. I. R. A., 
Se DO artic dik caddiewbceddkecscnsosstbdiaeidbdddedidudadecceccechecssate Jan. 13-36 
Sugar industry. Philippine Islands. Office and laboratory workers, monthly rates, 
skilled and unskilled labor, daily rates__....................-..2-2---2222 2 eee May 1262 
Textile industry. Cotton, changes in average hourly earnings, April 1935 to April 1936-- Apr. 841-5 
—— Silk and rayon, changes in average hourly earnings, April 1935 to April 1936. ._..-- Apr. 838-41 
: Tobacco and its products. Philippine Islands, 1935_............................-...-.-- May 1263 
{ ‘Tobacco industry. Cigarettes, snuff, smoking and chewing tobacco, 48 plants, 1930, 1933, 
; Di rdsbiettbenbsacsabendeesckasssccscackdlotitetiacedbatcbbickucccvccocdcccccs Feb. 332-4 
— Cigars. Earnings and hours, March 1936......................-.......-..-----..-. Apr. 953-68 
—— Cigars. Hourly rates by geographic district, by occupation, and by sex, March 1936. Apr. 957-9 | 
—— Cigars. Weekly hours and earnings, by geographic district, by occupation, and by | 
ETE ES ee eS ee a a an Apr. 959-68 : 
—— Stemmeries, independent. Negro workers, 1933 and 1935_.....................--..- May 1153-72 ; 
‘Transportation, water. River towboats, Ohio-Mississippi River system, 1935-- -------_- May 1083-8 ) 
Union scales. Bakeries, May 15, 1935 and 1936, by city, type of establishment, and occu- 
SEES See ER ORS ee Apr. 972-6 | 
: 
} 
: 
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Wages and hours, United States—Continued. 
W. P. A. projects, average hourly rates in 1935 and by month January 1936 to January 1937; 
and by type of project and sex, last half-month period of 1936 
Wages and hours, foreign countries: 
Argentina. Home work, men’s clothing industry, minimum rates established June 1936- 
Belgium. Seamen, by occupation, and officers, by rank, agreement effective July 31, 1936-_ 
Canada. Agriculture, monthly and yearly average rates, by Province, 1933, 1935, and 1936. 
—— Building trades, specified cities, by occupation, 1935 and 1936..............-.....-.-. 
—— Indexes of rates paid, 1929, 1935, and 1936, following classes of labor: Building, metal, 
and printing trades; electric and steam railways; coal mining; common factory labor; 
miscellaneous factory trades; logging and sawmilling--..................-----......-.. 
—— Printing trades, specified cities, by occupation, 1935 and 1936...................-... 
—— Street-railway workers, specified cities, by occupation, 1935 and 1936 
—— Various classes, indexes 1929, 1935, and 1936 
China (Peiping). Factories, 1936 
Colombia (Bogota). Economic heads of families, June 1936 
Eouador. Textile industry, legislation of 1936. .........-........- 225. .620--5---2.... 
France. Cities, October 1935 and 1936, by occupation. ..................---...---....-. 
—— Metallurgical and machine industries, 1935 and 1936....................--.--...---. 
—— Minimum rates established under social legislation enacted in 1936, in metallurgical, 
machine, and applied-arts industries; electrical-construction industry; public works 
and building industry; and in large stores and department and one-price stores 
i Oe ea all tate allan ad eieilnaemaiad awed 
Germany. Average hourly and weekly earnings, by skill and sex of workers, March 
1936, following industries: Sulphuric acid, alkalies, and related chemicals; other indus- 
trial chemicals; tar dyes and intermediates; pharmaceuticals; essential oils and 
aromatic chemicals; cosmetics; photographie chemicals; explosives, munitions, etc.; 
mineral pigments and paints; fertilizers; soaps and related cleansing materials__...___- 
-—— Average hourly rates, by skill and sex, December 1936, following industries: 
Bituminous-coal mining; lignite-coal mining; metal products; chemicals; building 
trades; paper production; paper products; printing; woodworking; pottery; clothing; 
shoes; brewing; baking and confectionery; State railways; State postal service; textiles 
(woolen, cotton, linen, silk, velvet, ribbons, laces, curtains, yarn spinning, knit goods) 
nee Ee I NN is indnin no gunscisiiibenoceadeecs seéteandcucvncosse 
——- Mining industry. Average gross earnings per shift, by oecupational class and 
average time per worker, in anthracite, bituminous coal, and lignite; copper, metal, 
and iron ore; and salt—third quarter of 1936_........................--.-.----.------- 
—— Wage-subsidy plan in following industries: Textile; cigar; oil; leather; fur-processing; 


Great Britain. Agricultural workers in various sections.................-...----.--.--- 
—— England and Wales. Minimum rates and normal working hours, adult agricultural 

laborers, by sex and district, August 1936 
-— England, Lancashire District. 


Increases in rates under agreement of December 19, 
—— Scotland. Agricultural workers weekly cash wages and perquisites, by type of 

I. oidlaindeindilbimebh anedionsaendut 
—— Scotland. Use of perquisites as wages, standard cash equivalents as of May 1936-_-.. 
Japan. Sericulture and raw-silk production, 1935.................-..--.----.----------. 
New Zealand. Basic rates fixed, effective November 2, 1936 
Palestine. 


Daily rates, agricultural, manufacturing, and construction industries, Novem- 
Sweden. Agricultural laborers, by occupation, under agreement, October 14, 1936 ____-- 
-—— Domestic service, survey (authorized by royal decree, December 1933) _........---- 
Turkey. National labor law effective June 15, 1937 ...............--.--.----------.----- 

Water transportation. Labor organization, 1929-37 

Welfare work. Tobacco industry, 1935 

Wholesale prices, United States: 
Indexes. Comparison with foreign countries; by year 1926-36, by month 1934-37__.....- 


— Revision of, by B. L. S., in cooperation with Central Statistical Board and other 
I ee icici ilies untamed Kien ds nmtiéd poontenswe ott ate 
Individual commodities and groups, rates and index numbers, weekly fluctuations and 
monthly summaries, November 1936 to April 1937 
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Wholesale prices, foreign countries. Indexes, by year, 1926-36, and by month, January 


1934-37, following countries: Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, 
Chile, China, Zzechoslovakia, Deamark, Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain 
(United Kingdom), India, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Peru, Po- 
land, South Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, Yugoslavia 
Women in industry, United States: 
45 years of age and older, in Massachusetts manufacturing establishment 
Virgin Islands. Employment opportunities 
Women in industry, foreign countries: 
Sweden. Domestic servants, working conditions 
Turkey. Provisions of national labor law effective June 1937 
Workmen’s compensation, United States: 
Federal and State legislation in 1096....................................-..... j 
New York. Injury in transportation on navigable waters held compensable Ww. s. 
Supreme Court) 
Workmen’s compensation, foreign countries: 
Canada. Amendments to laws in Provinces of Alberta, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, 1936_ 
Germany. Accident-insurance system, statistics 1934 and 1935 
Works Program, The (U. 8. Government): 
Projects under, administered by Works Progress Administration, 1935-36, employment 
statistics and average hourly earnings 
Status end of 1936 and employment statistics by month, 1935 and 1936 
(See also under Employment statistics, construction projects.) 


Youth, United States: 
New York City. Relief recipients, ages 16 to 24, by color and employment status, May 


Unemployment, New York City (Matthews) 
Youth, foreign countries: 


Employment centers provided in various countries, résumé of report in I. L. O. year 


World Youth Congress, First, Geneva, August 31 to September 6, 1936, recommendations. 
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